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~ FOREWORD 


_ Although these lectures have been ‘unconscionably long” in 
passing through the press, nothing has happened in the intervening 
period to necessitate a change in the views expressed in them— 
the Great War notwithstanding. The object of the course, as indi- 
cated in the Introductory Lecture has been mainly the discussion 
of the theory and not the practice of the Law of Corporations, 
the practical aspect is considered as a test of the theory ; for the 
jurist should always bear in mind the mephistophelian warning— 
“Grau, teurer Freund, ist alle Theorie, Und grün des Lebens 
goldner Baum —” 

My lasting regret is that the book did not come out in the 
life-time of its intellectual sponsor—the late Sir Asutosh Mukeryjec 
It is now a poor consolation to dedicate it to his memory. Would 
that it had been worthy of being placed in his hands. 

| must express my gratitude to one of my colleagues— 
Professor Asutosh Mukerjee M.A., B.L., for correcting the proof. 


A list of important sources is given below. 
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purposes’ 
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90 6 ‘do not disturb’ 

526 20 ‘to such a group, the 
various types of fic- 
tion-theory’ 
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186 18 ‘this doctrine as led etc 
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189 5 ‘from legal facts etc.’ 
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rateness’ 


Read 


‘The agrimensores and the 

colonies were, according 
to Savigny, 
personae.” 

‘juridical person for all 
purposes.’ 

‘too much real sebaits.’ 


publicae 


‘while the shares etc.’ 
‘taken account of,’ 
‘did not disturb.’ 

‘to such a group,—the 
various types of fiction- 
theory. 

‘it is supposed ete.’ 

‘the doctrine has led etc. 
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‘when legal facts etc.’ 

‘They......eetoval charters. 
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ters of fact... inten- 

tionality in legal crea- 
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theory’ and 
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...corporateness. 


as two Sentences, 
in the 
‘Certain 


PRINCIPLES 


OF THE 


LAW OF CORPORATIONS. 





INTRODUCTION. 


THIS coursE, as the title indicates, deals Scope and 
mainly with the principles of the law of cor- = 
porations with special reference to India. The 
details are, more or less, avoided as not coming 
within the scope of lectures designed to be 
general in character. ‘The place of corporation 
In jurisprudence has been examined and Indian 
cases, when they illustrate any fundamental 
principle, have been discussed. 


The law of corporations has many surprises Law of cor- 
for a practical lawyer who lets ‘jurisprudence — 
stink in his nostrils.’ (1) The entity whose 
rights and duties are to be discussed is ‘ im- 
perceptible to any of the senses, has men for 
visible organs, may have the will and passions 
of men attributed to it.’ (2) For understanding 
the nature of such an abstraction, it is necessary 


ae tre? Parai riis A A ec ET A me a a A I te Ese en kh oe es Mite i g op A RT OO a eT Re A ee eee” 





(1) Dicey quoted by Prof. Gray on page § of the Nature and Sources 
of the Law. 
(2) Gray, Ibid, p. 48. 


Person and 
personality. 


Person. 


2 LAW OF CORPORATIONS. 


to discuss the rise and development of the 
doctrine of juristic personality. 


In his famous treatise, Natiirliche and 
juristische Personen, Hölder (1) remarks that 
there is an intimate connection between the 
two terms person and personality—the two 
important factors of universal jurisprudence. 
Das zweite Wort bezeichnet eine Eigenschaft, 
das erste ein Ding, das jene Eigenschaft hat. 
There is, in fact, a reciprocal relationship 
between the two, because there is no person 
without a personality and no personality with- 
out a person. This apparent truism is fraught 
with a deep signification which, had it been 
properly appreciated, would have saved the 
jurist much quibble in connection with the 
fundamental question about a juristic person.— 
Is it a persona ficta or is it a persona vera? 
A mass of continental legal speculation as 
Maitland (2) has shown is due to the forgetful- 
ness of the simple observation of Holder and 
Binder. 

A person in law is, according to Gierke’s 
famous definition, a right-and-duty-bearing 
unit. (3) Some jurists, however, dispense with 
the conjunction of right and duty asserting 


that a subject of right alone or a subject of 
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(1) E. Holder. Natür. u. juris, Personen. I. Die Persönlichkeit im 
allegemeinen. pp. I to 42. 


(2) Moral Personality and Legal Personality (Sidgwick memerial 
lecture.) Maitland—Gierke. Political theories of the Middle Age In- 
troduction. 


(3) Gierke. Deutsches Privatrecht, Vol. 1, pp. 251 to 26 . 
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duty alone is a person. (1) The facts of law do 
not justify this dissociation. To take a patent 
example, the slaves of Roman law although 
duty-bearing were, ‘as Buckland has con- 
clusively shown, (2) relegated to the position 
of ves. The majority of modèrn jurists, Meurer, 
Michoud and Pollock among them, define a 
person as a subject of both rights and duties. 


There are two classes of persons: (a) 
natural persons, viz., human beings, (b) Juristic 
persons, viz., non-human beings. Both the 
classes should satisfy the test of Maitland that 
if a ‘legal statement is made about X and Y’ 
it will in general hold whether these symbols 
stand for two human beings or two non-human 
beings or a human being and a non-human 
being respectively. Thus X may buy land 
from Y whether X stands for the Calcutta 
University and Y for the Calcutta Municipality 
or X stands for an isolated individual and Y 
for a group like a trading corporation. A 
court of law must treat this transaction as ul 
it took place between two units. (3) 

Human beings may, as subjects of rights 
and duties, be normal or abnormal, physically 
capable or incapable. All the physical attri- 
butes of an individual need not be present. A 
human being is a person not because he is 
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(1) Gray. The nature and sources of the Law, p. 27. 
(2) Roman Law of Slavery, Ch. I. 


(2) Maitland doc, cit. supra. 
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human but because as a human centre of inter- 
est rights and duties may be assigned to him ; 
(1) consequently the will that characterises a 
legal person is not necessarily the individual 
mentality of a human being but it is the 
intention-generating will Gierke. Some 
jurists, however, who are rather metaphysically 
inclined, e.g., Meurer, Zitelmann and Hegel, 
taking the absolute personality as a model, 


have sought to discover real, individual will 


even where it 1s absent. But michoud, (2) 
Maitland and Gierke agree in the view that 
the abysmal depths metaphysical personality 
have nothing to do with legal personality. 
True, the law works with symbols but these 
symbols are nothing but symbols-—short-hand 
names for legal phenomena-—chosen without 
any reference to metaphysical necessity. 

The assimilation of personality to the 
group of physical attributes present in indivi- 
dual human beings has been a fruitful source 
of error among some of the modern jurists. 
Not only the theoritical discussions of Savigny 
and Thibaut have been affected by this 
wrong procedure but to this are due some 
untoward practical consequences of the pre- 
revolutionary French Law. Ducrocq remarks 
in his Cours de Droit Administratif that the 
insistence on the presence of a real will and 


——:- 


a) Pollock First Book of ade. Binder Das Problem 
der jurist. Person, pp. 8 to rr. 


(2) La Theoric de La Personnalitié Morale, p. 13. 
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the forgetfulness that the idea of personality is 
a technical, relative idea led to the revolution- 
ary assemblies to adopt a regrettable procedure 
with regard to state-owned property. Even so 
late as 1905, the French chamber (1), in the 
sitting of March 7, made some curious blunders 
while discussing the liabilities of Municipal 
bodies. 

Personality, even of normal human beings, 
is relative and not absolute. So Michoud says 
‘Notre theorie ne sera donc pas absolute. Si 
nous arrivons a conclure que la notion de 
personnalite juridique est assez large pour 
comprendre certains groupes humains, nous 
n/affirmerons pas par la même que ces groupes 
ne peuvent pas vivre sous un autre regime que 
celui de la personnalite. (2) The character- 
istics of a person would depend on the choice 
that law makes of the subject of rights and 
duties. And different systems of law have not 
always selected the same instruments for 
carrying out the same purposes. Any theory 
of personality must not overlook this general 
fact. 

Non-human beings may be animate or 
inanimate, The animate non-human beings, 
e. g., animals, are not regarded as persons in 
modern law. Thus In re Dean, Cooper- Dean 
v. Stevens (41 Ch. D. 553) clearly shows that 


(1) Gény Méthode en droit No. 61. 
(2) Loe, cit, p ar. 
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although a trust for the benefit of particular 
classes of animals is valid yet it 1s enforceable as 
a public and charitable trust and not’as a trust 
of which the animals are'cestuis que trust like 
the ordinary human beneficiaries of a trust. 
The duties towards animals are conceived in 
English law as duties towards society itself. 
The animals having no rights and no duties 
are not persons in law. In ancient law there 
are indications which at first sight point to a 
contrary direction. In Exodus XXI, 28, one 
reads ‘If an ox gore a man or a woman that 
they die then the ox shall be surely stoned and 
his flesh shall not be eaten.’ Plato in his 
laws mentions provisions of a similar nature. 
These examples have led some to think that 
the animals were subjects of a legal duty and 
as such, at least quasi-persons. But Holmes 
and Osenbriiggen have satisfactory explained 
the position of animals in ancient law without 
appealing to the conception of personality. 
Inanimate beings have figured as person 
In ancient as well as in modern law. The 
ves sanctae n Rome, the church-buildings in 
the Middle Ages had rights and duties apper- 
taining to them. They could take under 
a will. Austin thinks that the praedium 
dominans like the ves sanctae was invested 
with personality. But Buckland (1) says in 
his Elementary Principles of Roman Law 


(1) Loc, Cit. p. 57- 
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“ Nowhere in the extant writings of the Roman 
jurists is a praedium dominans regarded asa 
person.’ ` Besides this doubtful instance, there 
are groups of objects and masses of rights and 
duties like Hereditas jacens, the Bankrupt’s 
estate, which are true examples of inanimate 
objects and even notional objects appearing 
as right-and-duty bearing entities. 

Of all the non-human legal persons the 
most important is a corporation. When ‘n 
persons, says Prof. Maitland, ‘unite together 
tor the purpose of acting in concert, juris- 
prudence, unless it wishes to pulverise the 
group, must see (n-+-1) persons. This (n+1)" 
person has variously been called a juristic 
person, a fictitious person, an artificial person, 
a moral person. Of these terms the first is 
the least objectionable. The epithets artificial 
and fictitious beg the question regarding the 
nature of personality of a group-person. The 
epithet moral has been rejected by Savigny (1) 
on account of its ethical suggestion. 

As jurists are unanimous in the opinion 
that the doctrine of corporations that obtains 
in the modern world is the one derived from 
the corpus juris, a short account of this 
doctrine and of the various juristic persons of 
Roman law will form the proper starting 
point for any discussion of the principles ol 
corporation law. 
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(1) Savigny, Rom. Recht, $ 85. 
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The principal classes of juristic persons 
in Roman law were :— 

1. The communes. 

These had a communal unity. They were 
the results of the Roman system of territorial 
organisation. Al! the provinces were regard- 
ed as states under the suzerainty of Rome. 
The Digest (1) talks of the civitas and the 
municipes. The Res Publica is found in later 
law to denote the Roman republic. All the 
Municipes as modelled on the State had, like 
the latter, a personality distinct from that of 
the individual citizens. 

The curie or the decuriones figured as 
juristic persons as Ulpian has repeatedly 
mentioned. Paulus says that certain localities 
on account of their extent and importance 
occupy a position intermediate between a 
villa and a village. These are fora, concilia- 
bula, castella. They may be regarded as 
entities having corporative rights. (2) The 
augvimensoves according to Savigny called the 
provinces and the colonies publicae personae— 
an expression which indicates the recognition 
of their personality by Roman law. (3) 

2. Voluntary associations. 

(a) Religious associations, viz., the college 
of the pontilis, the Vestals, figured very early 
as bodies having rights and duties separate 
(1) Mommsen. Digest. De. Civit 
(2) Savigny. Rom, Recht. (3) Ibid 
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from those of the constitutive elements. 
Dirksen. gives an example of a Roman 
fideicommissum where money was left to a 
priestly brotherhood. The terms were: MM. 
Sol. reddas collegio cujusdam templi quaesitum 
est cum id collegium postea dissolutum sit, etc. 

(b) Association of state officers. The 
officers of the state, the magistrates, the scribes, 
analogous to the notaries of modern law, 
formed themselves into corporations. At Rome 
and at Constantinople the corporations of the 
scribes had rights and privileges peculiarly 
their own. Thus Cicero, in an epistle to his 
brother Quintus, and Tacitus in the annals 
refer to the corporations of the scribes. 

(c) Trade gilds. Niebuhr mentions that 
early in Roman _ history the gilds were regard- 
ed as corporations with capacity to possess. 
Dirksen and Eichhorn, as quoted by Savigny, 
support Niebuhr’s statement. The artisans, 
the bakers, the builders formed themselves into 
eilds. 

(d) Friendly Associations. The Digest 
mentions sodalitates, the collegia sodalitia. 
Cicero quotes Cato who says that friendly 
unions were common in his time. They were 
like the clubs and unions of modern times. 
The sodalitia, however, held property and had 
corporative power. The collegia tenuiorum 
of later dates were descendants of the earlier 
sodalitia. 
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3. Charitable and religious endowments. 

Under the Christian emperors religious 
endowments called donations super piis causis 
facte were common. Although the sources 
have no generic expression for these establish- 
ments yet the legal inciderfts leave no doubt 
that the pia corpora were juristic persons. In 
fact, as the Codex of Justinian shows, the 
churches could take property under a will. 
Not only had a religious foundation the power 
of possessing property, but it could also be 
instituted as a heres. | | 

4. The treasury. 


The treasury of the emperor called the 
fiscus, as distinguished from that of the senate 
called the aerarium, was a juristic person. 
These four classes are noticed in the Digest 
as juristic persons. The question how did the 
Romans consider the personality of group- 
persons deserves some attention. 

The Roman lawyers admitted the exis- 
tence of civil personality, as is evidenced by 
the fact that the two distinct currents that 
have flown from the Romanists—-the medieval 


current dating from the time of the Canonists 
and Glossators, and the modern current due to 


Savigny—bear unmistakable traces of a com- 
mon origin, vzz., the writings of the juriscon- 
sults. i 

In Roman law, as in all modern laws, 
there are two view-points whence to consider 
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juristic personality :—(1) the, view-point of 
public law, and (ii) the view-point of private 
law. The question regarding the conditions 
of the existence and legality of a group-person 
iS purely a question of public law. It is a matter 
which appertains to gus publicum. Once the 
right to existence has been determined, the 
association being supposed to be lawlul, the 
next point to consider is the juridical capacity 
of the group. Will the association be regarded 
as a subject of rights and duties? Will it have 
the power to contract? The answers to these 
questions will settle the juridical capacity of 
the group, that is to say, the juridical perso- 
nality of the association. Now, the us 
bvivatum is mainly concerned with questions 
of this nature. 

It is to be noticed that by juridical capa- 
city is understood not only the power to enjoy 
rights but also that of exercising the rights, 
e. g., what will be the essential conditions for 
binding a corporation by an act of an indivi- 
dual corporator ? Who will have the power to 
act in the name and on behalf of the corpora- 
tion? These two powers, united in the civil 
capacity, have been distinguished by the 
German writers as the Rechtsfëähigkeit or the 
capacity relative to the possession and enjoy- 
ment of rights and Handlungsféihigkeit or 
capacity for exercising those rights. 

-= These two points of view were in Roman 


Juridical 
capacity. 
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piecaalion law distinctly recognised as is evidenced by 
the passages in the Digest where there are 
references to the law of foundations and 
associations. The question whether a colle- 
gium or a corpus whatever had a right to 
exist, in other words whether it was lawful 
or not, was to be determined by the jus 
publicum. But the civil capacity of the 
same collegium, its power to buy land, for 
instance, was a matter for private law. Here, 
however, it may be noticed that even for some 
time after the law regarding corporations 
had taken a definite shape the association 
could exercise patrimonial ri hts only under 
special sanction of the state. lhe progress 
of this conquest by the public law of the 
domain of private law was checked when it 
became fully established that a collegium 
resembled a cavitas with this difference that for 
certain collegia the rules of its jus sacrum 
prevailed over the rules of jus publicum. The 
jurisconsults of the third century A. D. recog- 
nise a clear distinction between the legality 
of existence of and the capacity of juristic acts 
by the associations. The first is a question 
for jus publicum, the second for jus privatum. 

TEE EN The collegia were invested with persona- 

Aia lity in order that they might have civil 
capacity. They had originally all the rights 
of an individual legal person except the right 
to be instituted legatees by a will. This 
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incapacity was due to the fact that to the 
Roman eye personality of a corporation never 
ceased to be an abstraction. A testator was 
never allowed to institute an abstract entity. 
A universitas was an abstract entity—a persona 
incerta. The testator might have known all 
the individuals composing the corporation, 
yet the corporation itself was unknown to him 
and unknowable in essence. It wasa figment 
of the mind andcould not be instituted by a 
testament, A legacy to an uncertain person 
was void. 

But this juridical subtlety was met by a 
subtle device. It was admitted that an 
individual might have a real affection for a 
group of persons regarded as a corporate unit. 
One loves one’s village, one’s city, as much 
as one’s friend. The city or the village was 
individualised in a certain sense. Once indivi- 
dualisation through alfection was allowed, 
the incerta persona, the universitas became a 
certa persona. A legacy made to such a one 
was then valid. A universitas was thus 
converted into a certa persona just as a city 
and in the same sense. 

So much for the two characteristics of a 
juristic person~-the Rechtsfähigkeit and the 
Handlungsiahigkeit of Neubecker. But for 
a proper comprehension of the subsequent 
development of the theory of corporations in 
Roman Law, it is necessary to pass under 
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review the history of the group-persons noticed 
in the Digest. — 

The history of the associations, gilds and 
other corporations, front the point of view 
of public law may be divided into three 
periods. The first’ period extends from, the 
establishment of the republic to the time ol 
Cicero. During this period law allowed 
perfect freedom in regard to the power to 
associate, No laws were passed during the 
republic prohibiting individuals from forming 
associations at their pleasure. No previous 
authorisation by the State was necessary. The 


fragment from the Digest 4.47.22 His autem 


potestatem facit lex pactionem quam velint 
sibi ferre, dum ne quid ex publica lege cor- 
rumpant. (They might constitute to themselves 
any power they liked by lex pactionis, 1.e., 
by special contract, provided they did not violate 
the public law)—is sometimes quoted to support 
a contrary view. But, as Neubecker (1) 
explains, the text only indicates that, the 
Senate had the power of examining the bye- 
laws of the association and dissolving the 
association if the bye-laws contemplated 1n- 
fraction of the state laws. In other words 
whenever the object of an association appeared 
contrary to public policy the association was | 
declared illegal. This apparently presupposes 
the existence of an association. The Senate 





(1) Vereine O. Recht., page 64. Saleilles Toc. cit., p. 58, 
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was asked to interfere only when the bye-laws 
of an association were a menace to the state. 


Under the regime of liberty, associations 
and gilds were fairly numerous. Many of 
these had become historic by the time of Cicero. 
The- collegia tenuiorum helped the poor 
artisans to meet the funeral expenses, the 
collegia sodalitia looked to the needs of the 
soldier members of the gild. The petty 
associations, with the growth in their number 
and activity, threatened rivalry with the State. 
The Senate was alarmed and after the famous 
Catiline conspiracy, in which some of the trade 
gilds took part, Cicero obtained a senatus 
consultum which suppressed all the semi- 
political associations and gilds. This rigorous 
measure led to a strong resistance from many 
a corporation, then grown popular, with the 
consequence that, when Clodius became a 
tribune, a Lex Clodia de collegiis was passed 
re-establishing some of the dissolved collegia. 
But this Lex Clodia had a very short term of 


existence, because when Julius Cæsar assumed 


the supreme power a law was passed—a lex 
Julia—which according to Suetonius (1) sup- 
pressed all the collegia except a few which 
dated from a very old time. The second stage 
of the history of Roman corporations ended 


(1) Suetonius, Div, Julius‘ Cuncta collegia praeter antiquitus 
constituta distraxit ” quoted by saleilles p, 61. 
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with a policy of restriction panii a pare 
of liberty. 

Third Stage, The third period begins with Augustus. 
He went beyond Cæsar by laying down a new 
condition for incorporating an association. 
Before a gild became a gild it had to be 
authorised by the Senate to act as a person. 
This new enactment checked the multiplication 
of corporations. That it had this desired effect 
is evidenced by two important texts cited by 
Gierke and Waltzing. The first is the text 
attributed to Marcian in the Digest (KX XXVII, 

22, 1) Mandatis principalibus praecipitur 
praesidibus provinciarum ne patiantur esse 
collegia sodalicia neve muiletes collegia in 
castris habeant. Setd permittitur tenuioribus 
stipem menstruam conferre............ The second 
is an inscription of the funeral gild of Lanu- 
vium mentioned by Girard in his texts of 
Roman Law. This runs as follows :—Kaput 
ex Senatus-consulto populi romani: quibus 
coire, convenire collegium que habere liceat. (1) 
So the last epoch ended by establishing the sup- 
-eriority of the jus publicum over private contract 
in matters of group-persons, This history has 
curiously enough repeated itself at least par- 
tially in modern law. The French system as 
well as the English system at one time of its 
respective history has required state authorisa- 
tion as a condition precedent to incorporation 





(1) Girard —Textes du droit Romain, p. 736. 
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and before such a rule became general, each 
system allowed just like the Roman law of 
classical times free growth of bodies corporate» 
and semi-corporate. (1) 
From the standpoint of jus privatum the Personality ` 


of the Uni- 
history of the civil capacity of juristic persons versitas—Jus 


divides into two stages. During the first of Fie porod 
these, viz., in the pre-Augustan period there 
were no specific enactments applicable to the 
gilds or associations. There was no law of cor- 
porations enacted for the group-persons and the 
eroup-persons alone. They were regulated by 
the general law of Rome. The XH Tables 
said, His autem potestatem facit lex pactionem 
quam velint sibi ferre dum ne quid ex publica 
lege corrumpant. The associations might by 
a pact bind the associators in any way they 
liked provided the pacts of the associations 
were not themselves illegal. It follows that 
the jural capacity of the corporations was 
determined by the ‘common law, to use a 
modern term, of the realm—a law that applied 
to corporators as well as to co-proprietors. 
Yet ıt must not be concluded that the collect- 
ivities such as the associations, the charitable 
endowments and gilds of Rome were at the 
start regarded as mere co-owners. There was 
some thing more than the undividedness of a 
joint Een: my 3 collegium had its 
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(1) Michoud. loc. cit. Vol. 2. 
(2) Ferrara—Le persone giuridiche, 
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bye-laws, its private statutes—the lex collegii-— 
which for the group that subscribed to them 
formed a veritable law of corporation. The 
existence of these pact&S is admitted by the 
jurists in the Digest. Gaius says, borrowing 
from Solon : Quidquid hi disponent ad invicem 
firmum sit, nist hoc publicae leges prohi- 
buerint. (1) This apparently alludes to a 
reciprocal contract among the associators-—the 
pros allylons of Greek has, according to 
Saleilles, been rendered by ad znvzcem in Latin. 
(2) Now in virtue of this statutory pact the 
individual members had to contribute to form 
a common fund—the arca communis of the gild. 
The arca communts or the pecunia communis, as 
some inscriptions have it, was somewhat like 
the common fund of a modern club or associa- 
tion and so long as the organisation lasted 
this fund had to remain undivided. ‘The arca 
was perhaps administered by the directors of 
the association in the name of the associaton ; 
the individual shares were determined only 
when the association broke up or when an 
individual as sociator retired. Thus Marcian 
in the Digest says that in case an associator 
joins anew collegium he should receive his 
share which would come to him on the 
supposition that the quondam association has 
been dissolved. (3) 


(1) Mommsen Digest 4 (47, 22). 
(2) Saleilles. Loc. cit. p. 69. 
(3) Dig. I. 2 (47, 2a). 
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The members of a gild were not, therefore, 
co-owners strictly socalled. Marcian himself 
has laid stress on this fact. In co-ownership 
the parts of the joint-property are individualised 
from the very beginning ; while the parts of 
the common fund of a RomAn gild during the 
pre-Augustan period were not individualised, 
even ideally, at its inception. The arca 
although it belonged to the gild collectively 
did not belong to the individuals ut singuli. 
The collegium owned the pecunia communts 
which was a separate mass set apart by the 
lex collegu. 

An important point to note is that the 
common property which the collegium posses- 
sed came, as has already been mentioned, from 
the individual members who were under a 
special obligation to contribute to the gild 
fund. But the collegium considered as a body 
made up of a plurality of members could not 
under the Roman hypothesis acquire by 
mancipatio, in juve cessio or even by traditio ; 
because all these demanded that the anzmus 
possidendi should be directed at one and the 
same time to the thing to be acquired. This 
orientation of intention, as a matter of course, 
was not possible unless the collegium were 
invested with a personality of its own. So, 
during the first period, the personality of a group 
was becoming a juristic necessity and by the 
end of the second period it was indispensable. 


Personality of 
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The collegia, during the second period of 
their juristic history were formed on the 
model cf the czvztas. They were governed by 
functionaries bearing the titles of magistrates, 
curators, quaestors. This approximation of 
the collegia to the states and municipalities 
was due toa rapid development of the idea of 
juristic personality. The populus Romanus-— 
the Roman nation—was a person to the juris- 
consults. The state an organ of the populus 
Romanus was also a person. The step from 
the state to the municipalities and then to the 
gilds modelled on the municipalities was not 
very difficult to take. They were all persons 
to the jurists and thus appeared fully formed 
the important, almost the supreme, conception 
of Roman Law—the universitas, In this 
connection a passing reference to the texts is 
helpful. 

In the earlier texts the personality of 
a universitas is based on a more or less 
fictitious assimilation of a group to a human 
being. The Digest says “A universitas is 
allowed to figure as a person--Personae vice 
fungitur or Personae vicem sustinet. This was 
an image, so to say,—a term of comparison 
as Michoud would say. But behind the image 
was hidden a legal conception of high signi- 
fication, uz, that of the corporative unity 
revealed by the expression universitas. A 
universitas is a name tor every organised and 
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united group. Consequently, the later texts 
oppose the idea of a unified collectivity—a 
universttas—to the sum of the individuals 
composing it —the singuli. Marcian says about 
the property of the city : universitatis sunt, non 
singujorum—it belongs to tHe universitas and 
not to the individuals. Before this new idea 
arose, the law of group-persons presented 
frequent anomalies because in transactions 
affecting the group as a whole exceptions to 
the general law and exceptions to these excep- 
tions had to be recognised, e.g, the common 
property of a gild was and was not, according 
to circumstances, a joint-property. Co-owner- 
ship and corporate ownership were confused 
with each other. But with the appearance of 
the universitas as a person all the anomaly 
ceased. The (n+1)" person of Maitland 
saved the n persons many a difficult situation. 
Ulpian found no difficulty in opposing the 
universitas to the singuli when he said that the 
servus communis was not the common property 
of the citizens but he belonged to the city. 
Nec singulorum pro parte intellegitur sed 
universitatis. (1) So clear is the evidence of the 
texts on this point that Gierke has stated (2) 
“there is no doubt that the conception of the 
juridical personality was fully formed in the 
post Augustan period.” 


(1) Ulpian. Reg. 
,2) Gierke Genoss, 


New and old 
universitas. 
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The new conception of the universitas 
developed, as has already been noted, out of 
an analogy between the state and the private 
corporations. The state was something distinct 
from the populus Romanus, so was a gild 
something distinct from the gildmen.. The 
new conception differed from the old in this 
that while the old group realised a sort of 
unity by the individuals acting collectively, 
the new group was so much of unity, gave 
birth to such an intensified and exteriorised 
idea of unity that the group was more or less 
replaced by the group-person. What was 
before a question of fact now became a ques- 
tion of law. The property that existed asa 
distinct fund separated and isolated de facto 
had per force to be regarded de juve as distinct 
because it now belonged to the universitas. 
This new subject of law had rights of posses- 
sion and ownership. So was Roman law 
constrained to modify the theory because facts 
would not, then as now, tolerate fictions. In 
the words of Prof. Dicey “when a body of 
twenty or two thousand or two hundred 
thousand men bind themselves to act in a 
particular way for some common purpose, 
they create a body, which by no fiction of law 
but by the very nature of things differs from 
the individuals of whom it is constituted. (1) 


(1) Dicey—Sidgwick Memorial Lecture. 
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The new universitas of the Roman law was 
far from a bersona ficta. 

The Roman universitas before it donned 
its modern dress passed through the Germanic 
lands. It is instructive to follow its vicissitu- 
des there. . 

-For a Jong while after the conquest of the 
south-western Europe, the Germanic tribes did 
not feel the want of a theory of juristic persons. 
This, however, was not due to any dearth of 
collectivities or associations. Even after the 
recognition of individual and hereditary pro- 
perty, property owned by numerous village- 
communities was a familiar phenomenon. In 
the Germanic lands the agrarian village- 
communities were known as the Dorf genossens- 
chaften or Markgenossenschaften. The Genossens- 
chaft is untranslatable. It-1s, as has been re- 
marked by a French jurist, neither a verein nor 
a corporation. A verein has ideal aims while a 
Genossenschaft had an economic, though not 
necessarily lucrative, end in view. It was 
somewhat lke a gild or a professional 
syndicate formed for safeguarding the interests 
of the members. These Cenossenschafts, as 
embryonic corporations, did not however 
suggest any theory of juristic persons in the 
Germany of the Middle Ages. 

Besides the Genossenschafts with a solid- 
arity springing out ol the communistic interest 


of the members there were many other non- 
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solidary bodies. These groups originally had 
nothing in common with the Roman silds or 
associations. (See note at the end of the 
chapter). But gradually they assumed the 
character of corporations. This was effected 
through three successive steps noticed by 
Heusler in his Institutionem. d. deut. Recht :— 
(1) Communal property passed into the 
semi-concentrated gesammte Hand. | 
(2) The gesammte Hand became unified 
into the genossen property and genossenschaft 
appeared. 
(3) The more concentrated Genossenschaft 
emerged as a kérperschaft—a corporation proper. 
Gesammte The joint-family system so common in 
— agricultural communities did not allow the 
partitioning of ancestral property. The joint 
owners were the Meterben, the co-parceners 
of modern law. These owners of undivided 
rights lacked one of the main characteristics 
of a corporation—that of acting through 
representatives. In the time of alienation all 
the co-proprietors had to unite “to put their 
hands together ” as the expression goes. The 
unity was merged into unanimity. (1) The 
Germanic gesammte Hand was, therefore, 
inorganic like joint property in general. Co- 
ownership is not corporate ownership. 
The jointness, that inevitable mark of 


Genossens-. | 
communistic property, did not, as already 


chaft, 


(1) Saleilles. loc, cit, 
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noticed, mould the joint owners into associa- 
tors. Even with its unanimity the group was 
amorphous. It did not crystallise into a body 
until the genossenschafts arose. The genossens 
or companions to use the approximately 
equivalent English term had’a common pur- 
pose in view. Although the individuals are 
very much to the fore in a genossenschajft, yet 
the fact, that a common object is the impellent 
motive for each individual acting qud@ indivi- 
dual, leads to the development ot an esprit de 
corps. It is tmpossible in such a case to deny 
the existence of a unity—a unity different from 
unanimity. The genossens have a unity of will 
and a unity of a collective conscience. In the 
Middle Ages were forming the nuclei of group- 
bodies destined to play important roles in 
later times. Even a psychologist of the 
analytical school, Wundt, allows the genossens- 
chefi a gesammt will. With so much granted 
the birth of corporation is inevitable. The 
Genossenschaft developes into a Körperschaft. 
Itis, however, a long story. 

[ven a summary outline of the process 
of transformation of which Gierke is the 
historian par excellence would fill a volume. 
But no attempt is made here to retell what 
has been fully told in his classical work on 
the Germanic Corporations. It is, however, 
necessary to remark that the opponents of the 
Beseler-Gierke theory of gesammtwille are 
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striving to prove that the distinction between 
a Genossenschaft and a Körperschaft is one 
without a difference, holding, as they do, that 
the two are essentially the same juridical being, 
the attendant circumstances only make them 
look different. A Genossenschaft has no 
money-making interest and hence no question 
of liquidation arises while a Körperschaft 
having funds and increase of funds mainly in 
view is necessarily connected with consequences 
that pecuniary lability involves. As these 
consequences perforce differ in different situa- 
tions, the same institution exhibits varied 
characteristics, But the man (1) who can Say, 
with perfect justice “It is not probable that 
for some time to come any one will tread 
exactly the same road that [ have trodden in 
long years of fatiguing toil” has not put for- 
ward a hasty conclusion to be brushed aside 
as immature. Gierke is not to be trilled with. 
He is at home in that legal smithy where Baldus 
and Bartolus, Innocent and johannes Andrew 
were forging tools of great service to the 
jurists. He has on his side the overwhelming 
authority of the glossators and the canonists 
who never tired of declaring that a corporation 
was not a companionship. Whenever the 
individuals appeared to have even the smallest 
share, as individuals, in the rights and duties 
of the group, the latter was not a corporation. 
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(4) Gierke, Genossenschaftsrecht. Intro. 
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Genossenschaft was not Körperschaft as the 
individuals in the former did not altogether 
vanish from the sight of law. It was when the 
group left behind itselftall that was atomistic 
‘in its structure that the group-person with a 
new ‘ podiliness ` emerged as a corporation. 

So much for the evolution of the entity. 
A short sketch of the evolution of the theory 
of that entity in Germanic lands will now be 
attempted. 

The doctrine of corporation so far as the 
Germanic lands are concerned exhibits three 
distinct stages of evolution. The glossators 
are at work during the first stage. Their 
attention is mainly directed to the Roman text 
already referred to—Quod universitatis non 
est singulorum, whatever belongs to the 
universitas does not belong to the individuals, 
The customary law of the Middle Age, how- 
ever, pointed to an opposite conclusion. 
Neither the commons in a village nor the 
common property of a body of persons united 
together fora common object belonged to a 
universitas distinct from the collectivity that 
formed the parish or the association. The 
vlossators having the then features of customary 
law present to their eyes altered the text into 
‘quod que collegi sunt vel populi vel sing- 
ulorum’ (1) whatever belonged to the collegium 
belonged either to the people or to the indivi- 
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(1) Gierke—Genossenschaltsrecht Vol, HI, p. 212, 
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duals. Tuis view squared with the legal 
phenomena of the time. The common property 
of the economic associations owed its existence 
to individual contributions and it was in- 
equitable to drive out the associates by declar- 
ing that the bourse belonged to a new person 
different from those who created it. The facts 
were thus against the Roman theory. But the 
prestige of Rome was great and the canonists 
did not feel quite easy with the glossed law. 
The second phase of the evolution begins with 
the canonists. 

The canonists took their start from Pid 
corpora of the Low Empire. The Roman texts 
had the same word corpus—body—for the 
charitable endowments as well as the friendly 
associations. 

Now by corpus ıs represented an idea of 
organised unity. [he group as a group bears 
rights and duties. “ [he corporative right 
absorbs the individual right.” (1) Yet the step 
was not taken so quickly. The group-person, 
if a subject of law, must have a will so that 
acts may be attributed toit. In 1245 were put 
before the Council of Lyon the test questions— 
Has a collegium a personality that the Pope 
may touch? Can a corporation be excommu- 
nicated ¢ Then came the majestic reply of Pope 
Innocent IV—a corporation has neither the 


infirmities of body nor ha 1S sit a | soul—a reply 
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now vulgarised by the English common law- 
yers. No soul and therefore non of its perils. 
It cannot be excommunicated. So commenced 
the végime of Persona ficta. A corporation 
although a subject of corporative rights, if not 
totally fictitious, is at best a, notional being— 
it has no soul, no conscience no volition. 


The notion of personality—the fictitious 
personality—or a corporation started in the 
13th century so far as Germany is concerned, 
and more than “one generation of investi- 
gators had passed away’ before it became 
settled that the ideal being was not after all 
so much ideal. It was buying and selling, 
possessing and dispossessing ; marry it could 
not but crime and tort were for it possibilities. 
With the development of Germanism the 
Receptionist theory was put into the crucible. 
Despite Savigny, Beseler gave out “ There is 
no text which directly calls a universitas a 
persona—a persona vera or a persona ficta (1). 

Since then the Körperschaft with a 
gesammtiwalle is enjoying favour in Germany. 
More than six centuries after Innocent, Gierke 
says “ Our corporation 1s no fiction, no symbol, 
no piece of the State’s machinery, no collective 
name for individuals but a living organism 
and a real person with body and members and 
a will of its own. Itself can will, itself can 


(1) Maitland-—Gierke loc, cit, 
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act ; it wills and acts by the men who are its 
organs, as a man wills and acts by brain, 
mouth and hand.’—The idealism of the 13th 
century gave place to the realism of the roth. 
This realism has found followers in England as 
well. | 

Before the study of the evolution of corpo- 
rations in England is taken up, a glance at a 
recent chapter of French legal history, even at 
the risk of anachronism, might prove useful as 
the modern theory of corporations owes not a 
little of its development to the controversy 
that sprang in France out of the campaign 
against the congregations. Michoud’s articles 
and Brissaud’s Manuel d'histoire du droit 
francais are the best guides for an outline 
study of this controversy. 

To the philosophers and the publicists of 
the French Revolution the only rights that 
could be called legal rights were those of the 
individuals, The state was bound to frame 
laws conserving the rights of the individuals 
because the individuals had agreed to part 


-with portions of their rights in order that they 


might live in security. After this well-known 
Hobbes-Locks theory of social compact ela- 
borated by Rousseau, between the state and 
the isolated disorganised individuals there 
ought not to be any right-and-duty-bearing 
entitles. To the Revolutionaries the existence 
of corporations with distinct tights was an 
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anomaly philosophical, jural and political. (1) 
It was a philosophical anomaly because 1n- 
dividuals alone had rights and duties, the rights 
of an individualised group could not be imagin- 
ed as distinct from those of the members of 
that group. In other words, the rights of a 
collectivity were the sum of the rights of 
individuals. The jural anomaly lay in re- - 
placing the individuals of a group by an 
objective and not merly a notional group- 
individual. They said, for instance, ‘if you 
have three individuals, A, B and C grouped 
together, you have for the rights of the group 
thesum of the rights of A, B and C. To 
suppose a fourth individual D has risen out of 
this group isa _ fiction—it is a jural creation 
to which corresponds no reality.’ To these 
two the 18th century publicists added what 
seemed to them a more serious anomaly—the 
political anomaly. They looked askance at 
any group with corporate rights because then 
the power of increasing its patrimony would 
make ıt a formidable rival of the state. The 
very instinct of self-preservation should, in 


their opinion, set the state against all other 
corporations. 


In the 18th century it was permissible to 
think, that corporate property was a menace 
to the state. The chief representative ol 
44) Levy—L’affirmation du droit collectif, Charmout—Le droit et 
esprit democratique. Saleilles—loc. cit. 
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corporate property at the close of the Ancient: 
Regime `was the property of the church. The 
State -had to reckon with the ecclesiastical 
property. Its strength lay not only in the 
unchangeable religious convictions of the 
followers but, in a great measure, in the eco- 
nomic force that amassed wealth supplies. 

The inconvenience of the amassed immo- 
vable property, in the hands of a group was 
specially manifest when the group was a 
regular religious body. It was from this 
quarter that the evils of mortmain came. 
When property was in the hands of a church 
it was practically inalienable. The conse- 
quence was a tendency towards a perpetuation 
of an agricultural and a feudal regime so 
detrimental to commerce. 

The ecclesiastical property—the type of 
corporate property according to the 18th 
century publicists although unfavourable to 
the growth of land value and commerce might 
have been defended had it but benefited the 
poor monks and clergy. But observes Saleilles 
(1) “this was not tobe.” The abuse of the 
ecclesiastical rights led to the aggrandisement 
of the rich while the poor were left alone. 
The monks languished while the lords orew 
in wealth and power. It was this dolefyl 
aspect of the corporate property towards the 


(1) -Loc. cit. the above is a substance of this account of the me SHON 
of Corporations in France, 
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close of the ancien vegime that led, later on, 
to the demolition of all corporations and 
endowments lay or ecclesiastical. It was a 
tabula vasa. After a century of abnormal 
regime a Civil Code was framed. This Code 
discussed civil society, but 'no reference to 
civil personality was made therein. The 
jurists, however, supplied what the legislature 
failed to do. The constitutions of the trading 
companies and endowments, on analysis, yield- 
ed a notion of juridical personality. 

The Code of 1804 has not much to say 
about corporate rights. True, there are in it 
sections on the co-ownership of groups; but 
co-ownership, 1s not corporate ownership. 
The very essence of co-ownership is that the 
individual co-owner conserves his rights with 
regard to his aliquot share of property. The 
co-owners in appearance seem to form a body 
through the fact that every one of them has 
only an ideal share in the undivided property. 
But in reality this indivisibility does not create 
a distinct jural person because although the 
individuals come together with regard to 
the whole, undivided estate, the rights that 
obtain are the rights of the individuals them- 
selves. “In co-ownership we get,” as Professor 
Saleilles remarks, “the individualisation of 
law made more permanent notwithstanding 
the appearance ol a collective right, (1) There 
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is no transmutation of the subjects of _ Tights 


here. 
The indivisibility is even ideoi with 


distrust in the Code. It distinctly says that 


after the lapse of five years the members of a 
group have an absolute right to demand the 
partition of the joint property. So it can be 
said that the co-property of a trading group 
was the reverse of corporate property. The 


group-rights in this view arose out of a juxta- 


position of individual rights. Such an amor- 
phous condition of the group was incapable 
of producing unity and consequently-stood in 
the way of corporateness. 

If the Code civil ignored corporate rights 
the Code penal went a step further. It pro- 
hibited all associations of more than twenty 
men. A permissible association, to be legal, 
had to be authorised. But the administrative 
authorisation did not confer on the association. 
any jural or economic rights. The association 
might exist as a lawful association but it 
could not hold property. It could not buy 
or sell, nor could it enter into any other form 
of contract ; although the individual associator 
could sell his share, could transmit it to his 
heir, could ask for a partition. In other words 
the association lacked the distinctive mark 
of a corporate body. 

The associations had to prove themselves 


uselul to the community before they became 
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invested with personality. ‘The trend of f legie- vat 
lation at the beginning of the 19th century 
was, as already noticed, not favourable to the 
growth of personality. > But when the number — 

of group bodies multiplied, the courts had to 
treat sọme of these at least as unitary bodies 
with semi-corporate rights. By the middle 

of the 19th century the jurists more or less — 
succeeded in impressing on the legislature that 


much social inconvenience would be removed 


by conceding to the group-bodies rights and 
duties distinct from those of the individuals 
composing the group. The philosophers of the 
French Revolution, it was pointed out, made 
a gteat mistake in not recognising bodies other 


than individuals as subjects of rights. Their 


mistake arose out of a strong individualistic 
tendency. Because according to the accepted 
theory of the Revolutionary philosophers a 
right made the individual will apparent. In 
other words the rights guarded by law were 
manifestations of individual liberty. Some- 


how or other psychological liberty was con» 


fused with legal right. The letter was viewed 
from a stand-point usual to the 18th century 
encyclopzedists. “Perhaps the element of error,” 
says a distinguished French jurist “was inten- 
sified by an organised attempt, at this period, 
to prove that man was born along with 


the rights and not that the rights came 


to him because he was born in a given 
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medium.” (1) Such a theory is obviously false. 
An isolated individual can no more have legal 
rights than legal duties. They come into exis- 
tence when a man is brought into contact with 
a man and only after a social system has been 
established. There is a social right even, before 
an individual right. To deny collective rights 
is to deflect the bend of human nature because 


man is nothing if not social. The individual 


right per force occupies a secondary place in a 
scheme that has collectivity for its basis. The 
collective right is a regulator as well as a 
warrantor of individual rights. It is a regulator 
for it sets a limit to the individuals who must 
not interlere with the general interests of the 
society. It is a warrantor because the isolated 
individual is a feeble and powerless being, 
Again, the jurists added, the position of the 
Revolutionists in the matter of corporative 
nights was not very logical. The practice did 
not tally with the profession. The doctrine 
of unbounded individual liberty, unless com- 
pletely modified, could not but admit one of 
the most important forms of individual liberty 
—the liberty of associating the forming 
private corporations, 

Despite the convincing arguments from 
principle, the attempt of the legislature to 
check the growth of associations and collective 
bodies did not altogether cease. But the 


(1) Saleilles. loc. cit. p. 16. 
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innate tendency of human nature led to the 


formation, even in contravention of legal rules, 
of groups for philanthropic, charitable and 
religious purposes. Fictitious methods were 
adopted—methods based on models borrowed 
from other departments of*law which ulti- 
mately brought about a result precisely 
opposite to that contemplated by the positive 
law. Just as in England the Statutes of 
Mortmain were responsible for creating a new 
form of property, so in France the statutes 
intended for the suppression of collective and 
corporative rights gave rise to the formation of 
commercial associations and charitable endow- 
ments. Even at the present day the associations, 
now borrowing from partnership law, now 
borrowing from the law of 1910, are compelling 
the legislature to recognise a jural necessity 
created by social needs. The groups are 
clamouring to be treated as group- persons. 

[t is time now to turn to the instructive 
history of corporation in English law. 

Pollock and Maitland have shown that 
the law of Henry III has little or nothing to 
say about corporations in general. Con- 
vents, chapters and communities are much 
discussed in the law-books but no such terms 
as corporation, body corporate, body politic 
are found. The terms—community, commo- 
nalty or commune are generally used. “ Com- 
mune or Communitas in Latin, is a large vague 
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word; ` in . the r4th century it is altér: applied 
to the English nation, the community or the 
commune of the land, it is applied to the 
Cistercian order, it is applied to the University 
of Cambridge, for in the vill of Cambridge there 
are two communes, one of clerks and one of 
laymen, it can be setiad to the Community of 
Marchants who hold the king’s staple of wools, 
it was applied to the ‘ bachelors’ of England 
who in 1259 had joined to obtain concessions 
from the king.” (1) But the term corporation is 
not the equivalent of the term commune because 
while some of the communes became corpora- 
tions others failed to acquire corporate 
character. Thus cities and boroughs became 
corporations but not township and hundreds, 
yet they were all communes. The Roman 
Universitas, although discussed by Bracton, is 
illustrated by Roman examples. With the 
exception of citiesand boroughs Bracton can 
mention no other examples of universitas. 
Universitas vero sunt, non-singulorum, quae 
sunt in civitatibus, ut theatrum, stadia et 
huiusmodi et si qua sunt in civitatibus com- 
munia. (2) This is but an echo of universitatis 
sunt non-singulorum, veluti quze in civitatibus 
sunt, ut theatra, stadia et similia et si qua 
alia sunt communia civitatium. (3) To talk of 
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(2) Bracton, f, 8. quoted in Pollock and Maitland. loc. cit. Vol, I, 
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the § —— English boroughs + with stadia 
and theatra that is nonsense.’ Any theory of 
corporation in English law must, therefore, | be- 
gathered from the way the agth century : 
lawyers treated particular groups. These fall 
under, two broad classes the ‘ecclesiastical and j 


lay groups. 


Church lands were ‘oe common in 


England long before the time of Bracton. The- 
bishop of the civitas controlled all the ecclesias- 


The ectlesing: 
tical group. 


tical property within a diocese. The German, © 
if Stutz be correct, brought the notion that if 


a person builds a church upon his own land it~ 


is his church. In course of time when the 


proprietary right of the founder evaporated 
into ecclesiastical patronage—advowson-—the 
church appeared as an owner of church pro- 
perty. But precisely how the parish church 


acquired rights distinct from those of the 


bishop and his cathedral church on the one | 
hand and from those of the founder or patron — 


on the other is a moot problem of English. 


legal history. Perhaps there is, to quote the 
leading authority on the subject, ‘a super- 
natural element in the story. Great changes 
take place behind a mystic veil. At least for 
the purposes of popular thought and speech, 


God and the saints become the subjects of legal — 


rights if not of legal duties. From the example 
found in Kemble a saint is the connecting link 


between God and the church SO. far AS the | 
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ownership of ecclesiastical property is con- 
cerned. ‘To thee Saint Andrew and to thy 
church at Rochester where Justus the Bishop 
presides do I give a portion of my land.’ (1) 

In the Domesday Book the saint appears 
very often as the owner of the church lands. 
St. Paul, St. Patroc, St. Leotsian all held lands. 
Sometimes the saint holds the land of the 
church, sometimes the church holds the land 
of the saint. The saint by degrees withdrew 
behind the church and the idea of the church 
was spiritualised till it became an ideal, 
juristic person, This is how, Maitland thinks, 
the church grew into a person. (2) 

By the beginning of the 14th century 
the lawyers were recognising the personality 
of the church. It was possible for a rector to 
plead that he found his church seised of that 
land. In a judgment of 1307 the church is 
treated as a perpetual infant—‘ A church is 
always under age and is to be treated as an 
infant, and it is not according to law that 
infants should be disinherited by the negligence 
of their guardians or be barred of an action in 
case they would complain of things wrongfully 
done by their guardians while they are under 
age. (3) Here the church asa “juristic person 
~~ (1) Kemble Cod Dip. quoted in Pollock and Maitland, 

(2) But see, Maitland. Collected Papers, Vol. HI, p, 266. He 
thinks that the temporal law of the Middle Ages did not maintain one 
consistent strain of language. The position of the math in Hindu Law 


may be taken as an illustration. 
(3) Year Book. 21,—2. Edward I. 
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is completely separated from natural persons— 


its organs. * Along with the ecclesiastical was 
developing the lay corporation. The borough 


was the first to appear as an important corpo- 
rate body. . 


According to Bracton the civic or burghal 
community 1s no more community but a 


universitas civium vel burgensium, (1) The 


clauses in the old borough charters bear out 
this statement. For example the Norwich 
Costumal provides that when a burgess is 
impleaded in the king’s court, the cognizance 
of the cause might be claimed for the civic 
court. When such a claim was made the 
defendant had to pay the costs of the proceed- 
ings, if he could not pay, the Chamberlain of 
the city had to pay. (2) The franchises of the 
borough do not belong to the burgesses wf 
singuli. Although the lawyers of the rath 
century use the old forms of expression proper 
for collectivities, they are beginning to realise 
that Bracton is right in assimilating the 
borough to a universitas. 

The borough could be fined for wrongful 
acts and defaults. Sometimes as a punishment 
it lost its ‘liberties? When the Mayors of 
Sandwich was found guilty of asserting by acts 
of violence certain supposed franchises of his 


(1) Bracton, F. 228. B. 
(2) Bracton’s Note-Book edited by Maitland 
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town, it was adjudged that the community 
should lose its liberty because whatever was 
done by mayor in matters affecting the com- 
munity was the act of the community itself. (1) 
This made the law familiar with the concep- 
tion that an organised act of an organised 
body made that body a unit. Ifit went wrong 
if it broke a law, is should be punished in its 
unity. The old case of the city of York when 
it falsely claimed to farm the ainsty and lost, 
for its trouble, all that it claimed adumbrated 
the now famihar rule in America whereby the 
joint-stock companies have learned the mean- 
ing of quo-warranto. 
Civil liability. In the region of civil liability the cor- 
porateness of a borough was not very evident. 
When the rent of a borough fell in arrear the 
king proceeded against each burgess or all as- 
he hiked. This joint and several liability 
suggested a convenient procedure for realisa- 
tion of dues. The burgesses would be assessed 
in proportion to their wealth, the rich would 
be got at before the poor. Such a levy was 
both equal and sure. The 13th century 
boroughs had very little lands or goods and a 
wise course under the circumstances was to 
look to the purses of the rich for the payment 
of dues. In the 1 5th century, however the idea 
of corporate civil | sai i was bassin dl to the 


eget, 
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(1) Placit. Abbrev. 273. 
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fore. The Year-Books mention (1) that an 
action of tresspass was brought in 1429 against 
the Mayor, Baliffs and, one J. Jabe. The 
defendants pleaded`that “Jabe was one of the 
commonalty and therefore wąs named twice 
over.” It is not known how the case was 
decided but the judges admitted that when a 
community was amerced -the common course 
for the King’s Bench was to levy the amerce- 
ment from all the goods of the members of the 
community. The corporate as opposed to 
individual lability in civil matters was, then 
crystallising out of collective lability by the 
time that Jabe’s case came from the court. (2) 
Alter what deviations and uncertainties 
the idea of corporate lability was firmly 
grasped is best illustrated by the cases of debts 
owed to communities. The hundred Rolls 
mention that the jurors of Northampton 
asserted that Henry II], when he died, owed 
{400 to the community of Northampton. This 
might be supposed to be a clear instance of a 
debt due to acorporation. But an examina- 
tion of the process how the debt was incurred 
would dissipate such a notion. The jurors say 
“during the twenty last years of his reign the 
king’s captores took to his use peltry to that 
value in the fairs of Northampton, Stamford 


(1) The anG of the above is taken om Pollock ani Maitland 
Legal History. 


(2) F.B. 8. Henry Vi, Vide Pallock and Maitland, Vol. [. 
PP. 495—98. 


Debts due to 
the boroughs. 


The Common 
seal and 
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St. Ives, Boston, Winchester and St. Edmonds ; 
what is more he owes the drapers of 
Northampton £100, for goods taken in the 
same fairs.” Surely King Henry has taken tbe 
goods of individual traders, for no joint-stock 
trading by the burgesses of Northampton is 
mentioned. So the debt due to the community 
is a sum of the debts due to the individuals 
thereof. Again a merchant of X owes a trading 
debt to a merchant of Y then Wf other merchants 
of X go to the town of Y, or to some fair 
where the creditor finds them they will Hke 
cnough be held answerable for the debt~at all 
events if he proves that he has made a frintless 
effort to obtain justice in the court of X they 
are the communares of the principal debtor, 
they are peers and parceners, they are in scot 
and Jot with him, and they and each of them, 
must answer for his trading debts. (1) ‘This is 
the idea of collective and not corporate hability. 
Indeed throughout the Middle Ages pure 
corporate liability was not of frequent 
occurrence. [t showed itself more often than 
not in a mixed form. (2) 

The truly corporate character of a borough 
appeared with the use of a common seal in 
transactions of the borough. The seal was an 
‘outward and visible’ sign of the-borough’s 


(1) Maitland--Township and Borough. Pollock and Maitland.— 
Hist. Eng, Law, Vol. I 


(2) Jenks—Law and Politics in the Middle Ages. 
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unity. When this unity became patent all that 
was necessary to perfect a ‘collective’ borough 
into a ‘corporate’ borough was that if should 
own property. The property that helped the 
evolution of corporate unity was the property 
that the borough had in its franchises and tolls. 
In the records of Nottingham the burgesses of 
Nottingham are mentioned as having demised 
to the burgesses of Retford the tolls belonging 
to the borough of Nottingham ‘to have and to 
hold at farm to the said burgesses of Retford 
and their successors, of us and our successors, 
for ever at a rent of 20 marks. This is an 
unmistakable sign that the two boroughs are 
acting as two persons. Forin the language of 
Maitland, it can scarcely be thought that the 
new burgesses of Nottingham are in any toler- 
able sense co-owners of the night of taking 
toll. No one of them is entitled to any aliquot 
share of the tolls; no one of them has anything 
that he could demise to a burgess of Derby or 
of Retford; may if the Retford folk took a 
separate deed from each man of Nottingham 
they would get nothing thereby. What is 
wanted is not joint action but constitutional 
action; a common seal must be affixed by 
those who according to the constitution of the 
borough are entitled to afhx it. Our borough 
IS a person now. 

This brings to an.end the rapid survey of 
corporations in Europe. It appears that two 


Hindu and 
Greek Law, 
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of the highly civilised countries of antiquity.—- 
India (1) and Greece,—have not played any 
important part in developing a Korporations- 
theorie. The Sanghas of Manu, the ancient 
Indian grama which according to some had its 
seal, and the religious endowments of Greek 
and Hindu law might have developed into 
corporations of a real person type; but this 
was not to be. In the Athenian law as Sarazin ; 
(2) has shown the religious foundations. were 
entrusted to the liturgical committees. From 
the numerous inscriptions it.appears that these 
committees were like groups of trustees. A 
trust is in no way affiliated to a corporation. 
Thus it was not given to one that did so much 
for thought and culture to contribute to the 
material development of jurisprudence. If 
ancient Greece failed for a negative reason, 
ancient India failed for a positive one so far 
as the real-person theory of corporations 1s 
concerned. For while the former could not 
distinguish between grouped persons and 
sroup-persons, the latter carried the distinction 
so far as to put each class in a water-tight 
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(1) Position of idol in Hindu Law is discussed in the lecture on 
corporation sole. “ We must not assume too readily that a Hindu 
deity is a juridical person for purposes’”—Mookerjee, J. in Bhupati nath 


v. Ramlal. 14. C. W. N. 32. @aeral eagay sfa sye utaq a 

` Q ® . e è 

afin aq fafana aefa aqa G, a a gra Bar ar warfare 

fatage: w 2amqt—Savara. On the Purbamimanga. Adhyaya 1x. 
pada 1. Quoted per Mukerjee, J. in his judgment. 
(2) Etude sur les Fondations dans I’antiquite. 
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compartment.. The Hindu law, as the autho- 
rities (1) Say with one accord, like the Roman 
law, is familiar not only with corporate bodies 
but with juridical persons or ‘subjects’ called 
the foundations. ‘These subjects, however, are 
far too ideal to be of service to the realist. 
Behind the too much ideal temple are hiding 
the too much Sebaits, Behind the math is 
lurking the manager. ‘The temples and maths 
with mosques and Khankas have now been 
packed away under a Religious Endowments 
Act. Sebatts and Mutwallis need no longer 
trouble the followers of Gierke. Perhaps one 
would still turn to that perpetual infant of the 
-Middle Ages, the church, and say that she is a 
juridical cousin of the Hindu math. (2) But it 
must be remembered that she is a cousin 
several times removed. Why this has been so 
is not an easy question to answer. The history 
of Hindu law is yet to be written. When the 
historian comes he will prove how true is the 
remark of the great historian of English law 
—-‘the matter of legal science is the actual 
result of facts of human nature. ‘The practical 
experiences of nations determine the bend that 
their legal systems t take. 
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a) West ind Bühler Hindu Law, p. 653. 


(2) The math is generally cited as a juridical person in Hindu law 
(Babajirao Gambhir Sing v. Laxmandas Guru Raghunath Das, 1. L. R. 
21, Bombay 215). But it must not be forgotten that the manager lurks 
behind the math, A real-person theory must not overlook this fact. 
The position of a math in Hindu law will be discussed later on. Juridical 
ideas need constant revision as the recent Calcutta Full Bench decision 
already referred to shows, 


Conclusion. 
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The thread that connects so apparently 
diversified subjects of rights and duties as the 
Ecclesiastical commissioners of England, the 
Dean and Chapter of Ely, the Chancellor, 
Masters and Scholars of Oxford, the Mayor, 
Aldermen and Burgesses of the Borough of 
Cambridge, the Governor and Company of the 
Bank of England, the Great Northérn Railway 
Company, Styles, Nokes and Company (Limit- 
ed) reached India in the nineteenth century. 
It is the object of the following lectures to 
dwell on the salient features of Indian Corpora- 
lions, to justify once more, 1f justification were 


at all necessary, what according to the out- 


standing English jurist of the nineteenth 

century has been well put by the outstanding 

Inglish poet of the nineteenth century. 

* Justinian’s Pandects only make precise 

What simply sparkled in men’s eyes before 

Twitched in their brow or quivered on their lip, 

Waited the speech they called but would not 

come.” 

Legal theory, in the inimitable language 

of Maitland, registers the ac sigh iii fact. 
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(1) Browning. The Ring: and the Book, Count Guido, 1784, 
Maitland—Township and Borough. 
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LECTURE H. 
Theories of Juristic Personality. 


In.the introductory lecture I have shown 
the importance of certain juridical theories in 
connexion with the considerations determining 
the legal position of the corporation. In the 
present lecture I propose to deal with those 
theories somewhat in detail, so that we shall 
be the better prepared to understand the 
influence of theory on practice and vice versa. 
Let us start with what is known as the fiction 
system. 

Savigny is generally regarded as the 
inventor of this system. But this is going too 
far. Since the Roman time terms implying 
artificial creation have been quite frequent in 
jurisprudence. The expression persona vepre- 
sentata or ficta is due to Roman influence. 
Savigny strictly speaking invented nothing. 
He only made the idea more precise and 
deduced consequences from the theory. And 
one is not sure whether the idea and the terms 
of Savigny have not been exaggerated. Savigny 
is mainly thinking of the capacity of a juridical 
person. It goes without saying that a group 
must fulfil certain legal conditions in order 
thatit may have legal capacity. So Savigny says 
“a college of judges appertaining to the same 
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tribunal and discharging similar functions do 
not constitute a juridical persen.. In every 
system it is necessary, for personality and 
capacity that certain legal conditions should be 
fulfilled.”(a) This is the gist of Savigny's 
statement that the problem of personality views 
a question of juridical capacity extended artifi- 
cially to fictitious beings. And he adds ‘one calls 
them juridical persons, that is to say, persons 
who exist only for juridical aims.’ This 
means that in the legal domain certain ideal 
persons are regarded as existing, in order to 
attach legal consequence to them. [n other 
words certain legal consequences are regarded 
as necessary and these are grouped rounda 
common idea. The idea of personality 1s such 
a one. According to Savigny these persons 
have an existence—-although a purely juridical 
existence. The essential part of his thesis is 
this :—Real persons may be opposed to 
juridical persons in the sense that the former 
are not created, individualised by law, law has 
only to recognise their personality, while the 
latter are  exteriorised, individualised by 
legal conditions, law has to put in artificial 
means for conditioning their existence. His 
disciples, however, went a little farther. They 
found that several individuals however knitted 
together do not give rise toa distinct person. 


(a) See Savigny Loc. cit. French Ed. Bk, H S. 85, Seq. 


If the sum is supposed to result into a new 
being, the latter is ideal, a unity created by 
the mind when there 1s diversity in fact. If 
the law regards such a group as a new person 
independent of the individualsin the group, it is 
only through jural fiction. The juridical 
personality is then a legal creation. The 
practical consequence of such a hypothesis is 
that the will of the state asa supreme factor 
in corporative matters follows from the theory. 
This has been termed the system of legal 
recognition. According to this system the 
only juridical persons are those recognised by 
the state and the capacity and personality of 
these exist in proportion as they are allowed 
by the state. The state recognition might be 
special or general e.g. the statutes applying to 
the groups of a different class are instances of 
eeneral recognition, thus the Companies Acts 
in India, the enactments for the collegia 
tenuiorum in Rome are of this kind, while the 
French Law of 1884 for known professional 
syndicate is an example of special recognition. 
Moreover the recognition may be explicit or 
implicit. eg. S. 529 of the French Code, 
several sections in the Indian Companies Act 
1882 implicitly recognise personality of a 
company. 
Let us note some of the objections to the 
“Fiction Theory.’ Michoud has admirably 
summarised them in his famous treatise on the 
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theory of moral personality.(a) Zitelmann, 
Meurer and Mestre are amongst some of the 
authors of the objections recorded by Michoud. 
I shall follow his lead. The first objection 
is that the ‘fiction’ explains nothing, it is 
powerless to offer the key to the problem put. 
The juridical problem is concerned with the 
explanation of ownership by a juridical person. 
To say that in the case of a group person the 
property belongs to an ideal fictitious being is 
to say that it belongs to nobody. If a right 
always connotes a subject, to imagine that a 
fictitious subject may carry a right is, as Brinz 
says, to ‘hanga hat onan imaginary peg. 
(Pandekten, quoted by Michoud). The fiction, 
it is true may serve to explain some other 
juridical theories, by itself it explains nothing. 
Whatever form the fiction theory may assume, 
it leads to difficulties in practice. Thus 
Bohlau, a supporter of one form of fiction, 
regards a juristic person as a property without 
a real owner, this mass ts like a human subject, 
it plays the role of a human being. The 
Roman idea personae vice fungitur is appearing 
herein a different garb only to make matters 
more complex. Again some like Windscheid (b) 
try to explain the personality through a 
common tendency of human mind—anthro- 
pomorphism. The Juristic person, they say, | Is 
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(a) La To k la personalite norae p. 18. 
(6) Pandekten S. 49. 
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but a product of the tendency to “ personify” 
the concepts. All these attempts fail to explain 
the problem-—they add one more difficulty 
through recognition of ‘subjectless’ rights. — 
The second objection rests on the fact that 
the fiction cannot explain the basic pheno- 
menon of public law. Whatever might have 
been the case in early times the modern 
systems all recognise the personality of the 
State. The Units of International Law are not 
fictitious units, so the sovereign that impresses 
its will on its subjects is not fictitious. The 
unity of the state requires personality. This 
unique person has public rights and public 
duties as well as private rights and private 
duties. It is a subject of administrative law 
and it is bound by many of the rules of private 
law. A legal system that refuses personality to 
the state is subject to the awkward necessity of 
inventing many fictions to explain the many 
sided activity of the state. The treasury e.g., 1s 
a ‘foundation’ in such a system, a strange 
device no doubt, for the essential chracteristic 
ofa foundation is its personality. To avoid 
one fiction they have built up many fictions. 
The third objection to the fiction theory is 
that it musunderstands the part that the 
legislator plays in social relations. The legis- 
lator creates nothing by himself. The material 
existence of the things to which legal 
attributes are affixed is independent of his 
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legislative activity. He can only consider 
certain relations as illegal and prohibit them. 
When a group through ¿ts associative activity 
desires certain objects and intends to have 
proprietorial powers, the legislator does not 
and should not deny his assistance. This 
manner of looking at acorporation is no fiction, 
it would have been so if the legislator acted 
otherwise. To deny to the group the rights 
and duties and to assert them as existing only 
in relation to the units in the group is to go 
against the evolutionary tendency of modern 
industrialism. The hypothesis of pure fiction 1s 
then untenable so far as juristic personality in 
modern law 1s concerned. 

The next system of theories ts due mainly 
to Brinz, Bekker and Duguit. The system 
agrees in holding the principle that man alone 
is a typical person. According to the followers 
of one or other of these theories group 
personality as well as other types of juridical 
personality may be explained by the ideas 
proper to the personality of a human being. 
Two courses are possible: (1) one may consider 
the mass of rights and duties as belonging to no 
particular individual; (2) one may consider 
them to belong to the units ina group.  Brinz 
and Bekker have chosen the first course. Their 
theory may be termed the theory of subjectless 
rights. Brinz says “according to the Roman 
idea, the city 1s not a person, but it holds the 
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place of a person. In otherwords in the Roman 
division of persons, there is neither a moral 
person nor a fictitious,person but only men, it 
is only in the Roman division of things that 
juristic persons in modern sense occur. But the 
Romans did not create a second category of 
persons, they are content in saying that certain 
things, although subject to a special kind of 
rights, are ves nullius. The medifications due 
to modern Romanists are not present in the 
writings of the Roman Jurists. To say that the 
State and the cities are persons is only to give 
play to fancy and such statements are not at 
all scientific. The modern jurists have 
introduced a popular metaphor into the 
juridical language. To justify this metaphor 
they have assumed a maxim—-no person no 
property. This principle, once assumed, has 
led them either to the recourse of a fictitious 
person or to the attempt at proving the reality 
of moral persons. All their attempts have 
proved vain. Itis not necessary to seek fora 
fresh person in these cases. Because property 
may belong not only to some one but also to 
some atm, the aim, for the matter of that, does 
not become a person. The patrimony ofa 
moral person is the patrimony of an aim 
(Zweckvermogen). This notion of aim is 
found in the Universttates such as the State, the 
communes, the corporations, the foundations, 
the establishments pie cause. ‘The current 
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conception has personified this aim, the 
personification being attached tot the more 
visible parts—the City, the Gods, the Corpora- 
tion, the Temple, the Church, the Hospital, 
and the Fiscus., But the reality is that the 
property here is owner-less.’” a 

Bekker has made this theory more subtle | 
from the philosophical standpoint through the 
notion of the subject of rights. Two distinct 
situations are possible with regard to one and 
the same rights—disposition and enjoyment. 
Disposition includes the right to conduct 
oneself as a master to defend thé property in 
courts, to administer it; enjoyment is the 
right of appropriating the material benefits 
that the property produces. ‘These two situa- 
tions are often separated, the first may appertain 
only to a being with volition, the second may 
appertain not only to human beings endowed 
with volitional powers but also to those in- 
capable of willing such as the infant and the 
mad man and even to animals and inanimate 
objects. One may dispose of property for the 
benefit of the latter, a condition regarding the 
administration of property so left being attached. 
Are these then subjects of rights ? Bekker would 
say no. What is protected in such cases is the 
intention of the founder provided it is not contra 
bonos mores. 

The common objection to this theory is that 
the notion of subjectless rights implies a contra- 
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diction in terms. Such an objection is evidently 
based on the definition of a right. But there 
is another objection independent of all defini- 
tions. Ifa subjectless right is premised what 
is there to prevent the State from doing what 
it likes with such rights. True the aim is 
attached to the rights as an invariable attribute 
but the moment no other body than the State 
itself intervenes for the preservation of the aim, 
every obstacle to the reckless administration of 
the endowment, if it be endowed property that 
is under consideration, is removed. The State 
in this system remains the master of the situa- 
tion in all matters connected with group 
property. The physical persons who have 
created the patrimony of the moral person, 
who have developed it, who have proposed the 
aim of its activity, are purely and = simply 
brushed aside as non-existent. The bond 
between the right and the persons is broken. 
By the side of subjectless rights, is the masterless 
property that the State can do. whatever it 
lixes with and no one can raise any legitimate 
objection against the reckless behaviour of the 
State. In such a regime a corporation will be 
allowed a precarious existence. So long as the 
State finds no formidable enemy in the corporate 
organizations, the latter is safe, but the moment 
it develops power, it becomes well nigh doomed 
to destruction. Such is the danger of Bekker- 
Brinz theory. 
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The theories that have been mentioned 
just now deal with private law. Duguit has 
put forward another tHeory in his studies on 
Public Law where he deals with the broader 
aspect of juristic persons. He has denied the 
utility of the conception of moral personality 
in public as well as in private law. His theory 
is based on the philosophy of law that the 
author himself has preached. It is derived 
from considerations regarding social solidarity 
and anew view of the relations between the 
governor and the governed. The outline of 
his theory 1s given here. 

Social observation reveals on the one hand 
the existence of social solidarity whence flows 
the rules of objective law to which every 
individual should conform, and on the other 
hand the existence of individual wills which 
should be realised in conformity with the rules 
of objective law. It is inexact to think of the 
subjective rights as relations between two 
subjects. They are simply powers appertaining 
to a will when the latter conforms to the rule 
of law. The expression subjective rights ought 
to be replaced by the expression ‘subjective 
juridical situation, which dose not necessarily 
Suggest any relation between two subjects. 
This being supposed, the notion of juridical 
personality like many another current juridical 
notion is wholly useless. If the will of the 
representatives of a group produces a more 
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extensive effect than the will of the ordinary 
individual, it is not because the group has a 
personality but because it is conformable to the 
rule of law that a more extensive effect should 
be produced. Moreover the State should not be 
regarded as a moral person, to regard it as such 
is to create a fiction. The State has no existence 
separable from that of the complex of the 
governor and the governed, the former being 
distinguished from the latter by his greater 
power. The power of the State is thus more 
simply explained by the fact that the governor 
can make his will supreme in accordance with 
the rules of administrative law, than by any 
theory of sovereignty of a moral person. 
Against the theory of Duguit it may be 
observed that the device proposed by him is 
insufficient. To take his own example of a 
juridical person—the State, he puts the governor 
and the governed in the place of the juridical 
person. He is replacing one abstraction by 
ancther. He reduces all the phenomena of 
juridical life to the acts of individual will 
subordinated to a rule of law. Such a procedure 
might do in some cases but it does not explain 
all the consequences of juridical facts. Let us 
take a concrete example. Suppose X enters 
into a contract, as a result of this contract 
certain intended acts of X should conform to 
the rule of law. To put it more explicitly X 
intends to have certain rights and obligations ` 
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in virtue of the contract. As to the results of 
the contract all theories are in accord, but how 
to find out after Duguit which X is to have the 
rights and duties? It is always a physical 
person, no doubt, that enters into a contract, 
but the one and the same physical persón may 
pass into a thousand diverse conditions: he 
may act for himself, for the State of which 
he 1s an agent, for the commune or department 
that he administers, for the commercial associa- 
tion that he directs, for the society of which 
he is a president, for the minor whose estate 
he administers for another who has given him 
powers of attorney etc., the contract binds him 
alone only if he acts for himself, but otherwise 
it may bind a series of other physical persons. 
How to determine these series of persons 
without having recourse to the idea of 
personality and without determining who is 
the subject of rights to whom the contract is 
imputable? Duguit is satisfied by saying only 
that the contract will produce all the conse- 
quences desired by the legal rule, that 1s 
true but the reply is rather short. He 
dose not deny, moreover, the continuity and the 
unity of the State but he does not give to these 
facts proper juridical expression, he does not 
furnish us with an instrument to guide us 
amongst the complexities of life. In his 
theory the idea of imperium is only a survival 
from the monarchical regimes. 
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Itis hardly necessary to show the social 
danger that may arise out of such a theory. 
It recognises, in principle, the right for any one, 
not only to examine the conformity to the law 
of the governing will in a State, but also to 
employ force to make his own will prevail over 
the will of the governing body, when he thinks 
it most conformable to the rule of law. This is 
an anarchical theory incompatible with social 
necessities. It is needless to follow Duguit in 
other details, the modern social conditions will 
not allow his explanation of moral personality, 
orrather his attempt to explain away moral 
personality, to pass muster. 


There is another way of explaining the 
juridical phenomena generally grouped under 
the name of moral personality, without 
recognising that personality to be real. 
It proceeds from considerations diametrically 
opposed to those detailed till now. Instead of 
admitting subjectless rights and consequently 
ownerless property it is supposed that all 
rights of property, every juridical capacity 
belongs solely and wholly to physical persons. 
Moral personality in this view is a useless 
conception because the phenomena which are 
bound up with it are but modalities of rights 
of physical persons. ‘‘Man alone exists and 
has legal rights and duties, the personality of 
moral beings is only apparent, a deeper analysis 
shows that is a juridical artifice, a sort of 
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scaffolding which may be put away on 
perceiving that at bottom all rights belong to 
individuals.” (Michoud p. 54). 

To Van den Heuvel we owe the further 
development of this theory. Among other things 
he proves the uselessness of the conception of 
the moral personality by a reference to the 
special rules of the contact of association 
which are generally explained with the aid of 
this concept. He takes the case of trading 
corporations which have of all other associations 
been best studied in all countries by the jurists. 
One of the essential characteristics ofa company 
is that the property of the company does not 
belong to the individual members of the 
company but tothe company as a group-person. 
From this three results flow (on the supposition 
that the juridical person is real):-—(1) The 
rights of the associates form movable property 
although the association may have immovables 
alone. (2) The company’s fund is not liable 
for the debts of the share-holders. (3)Ina law 
suit the company is representated by its 
managers. Van den Heuvel says “ Explain 
these three rules without the help of fiction and 
you will have shown the uselessness of the 
conception of moral personality.” According 
to this jurist nothing is easier to prove. The 
last rule is explained by the idea of 
representation in a court. The Manager who 
sues or 1s sued, in the name of the company, in 
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reality represents the individual members. As 
to the first, the personal nature of the share- 
holders’ rights, it is a rule founded on admitted 
practical utility, the transfer of immovables, in 
all countries, is attended with difficulties, 
which the shares should be as susceptible of 
easy transfer as possible. There remains the 
second rule to be explained. But this only 
refers to a simple separation of rights which is 
effected in many instances without the aid of 
the notion of civil personality. If I contract a 
debt unconditionally the creditor may charge 
all my present and future property with the 
amount due to him, but might I not with his 
consent increase or reduce the amount of 
security? In carrying certain property to the 
company as a shareholder I am regarded as 
having affected this with the obligations that I 
may incur in future as a shareholder. ‘This is 
quite natural if others consent, the law in 
allowing the individual property, to be kept 
distinct from corporate property, has only recog- 
nised the freedom of contract. All the special 
rules of company law may in this view be 
explained without any reference to moral 
personality. 

Varielles-Sommieres—A Sweedish jurist does 
not go in his first work so far as Van den 
Heuval. He limits himself to the fact that the 
associations not endowed with personality have 
the right to possess and thus the situation of 
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these in law is not different from that of the 
personified. groups. He admits that the law 
may recognise a sort of fictitious personality in 
certain cases, but theme, the attribute is only 
ornamental. In his more recent work (a) he 
has taken the position of Van den Heuvel and 
has elaborated it in several respects. He has 
regarded all corporative groups as kinds of 
associations. The rights which the current 
doctrine regards as being those of the group- 
persons are in reality the rights of the associates. 
The latter are the real co-owners of the corporate 
property. They are, however, subject to certain 
special rules of law, so far as the exercise of 
their rights is concerned. These rules may be 
said to flow froma ‘ personificatory regime,’ 
and are characterised by the following traits. 
(1) An associate cannot, without the consent of 
all other associates, diminish the extent of 
group-property by withdrawing his share 
through alienation. (2) An associate cannot 
sue or be sued separately for the active or 
passive obligation of the group respectively. 
(3) An execution cannot be levied on an associate 
as separated from the group. The result of 
these three rules is that in relation to third 
parties associates seem to be combined to form 
a group person. Hence the temptation to 
compare a corporative group at first to a person 
and then to declare it to be a person in law. 
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(a) m personnes nirai araa by the Institute. 
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In reality it is neither a real nor a fictitious 
person. And for that reason the only utility of 
the conception of personality in this connexion 
is of ‘artistic and pedagogic order. From a 
distance the associates appear, to be one man, 
one person having patrimonial rights. This, 
moreover, is an excellent process of conception 
and exposition, it may render service to 
the teaching of jurisprudence by enlivening 
the language and lightening the thought. 
such isthe utility (a)——the whole utility of 
moral personality. The consequence of this 
system is that moral personality is not a 
legislative creation but a particular situation 
that results from what is called the associative 
régime. The author applies his theory to every 
group endowed with personality, from the state 
to the private endowments. He is obliged to 
deny personality to all corporations. To his 
doctrine approximates that of Planiol and 
Berthelemy which reduces moral personality to 
the notion of collective patrimony. This 
theory introduces this new term otherwise it 1s 
essentially similar to that of Vareilles- 
Sommicres ; because the latter equally admits 
that corporative property 1s not like ordinary 
co-property but it 1s co-property subject to 
special laws. 

According to Planiol the idea of moral 
personality is nothing else “than a simple but 





(a) Vareilles- Sommi ies 0p; cit. p. 225. 
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superficial conception which hides from the 
eye the persistence, down to our times, of 
collective property by. the side of individual 
property.” (a) Berthelemy says “ We may own 
a field or a herd of cattle in three ways: indivi- 
dually ; that is to say each for a divided part, 
undividedly ; that ıs to say each for an aliquot 
part, collectively; that is to say all the owners 
together being regarded as making up one 
owner. When I say that the state is a moral 
person, I wish to express nothing else than this 
—the French are collectively owners of goods 
and entitled to rights.”(b) Planiol insists, 
moreover, on the necessity of special rules of 
law for the administration of such property 
under a unitary régime, that is to say, rules 
that differentiate such ownership from purely 
undivided ownership. 

It may be mentioned in passing that these 
French theories are already present in a 
germinal condition in Ihering’s Spirit of the 
Roman law. For him the true subjects of 
rights, in the cases of moral persons, are isolated 
individuals. “ The juridical person, as such, is 
incapable of enjoying, it has neither interest 
nor aim, it has rights in so much as It is useful 
to those who have rights, in so much as it 
attains its aim. A right that never helps it in 


(a) Planiol—Op. cit. No. 675. 
(2) Berthelemy—-Op. cit. p. 43. 
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this achievement is only a chimera irreconcile- 
able with .-the fundamental notion of a right. 
The isolated individuals appear, in their special 
juridical relations with the external world, as 
moral persons.” This principle is applicable 
no doubt to the associations where the asso- 
ciates are true subjects of rights. As to the 
endowments Ihering says that the true subjects 
of rights are the ‘ destinatories’ of the founda- 
tion; that is to say, the sick, the indigent and 
the orphan who profit by the establishment. 
The objection already made to this fiction 
theory applies to all these systems. They are 
theories of private rights, unable to explain the 
existence, the unity and the perpetuity of the 
public moral persons. Moreover they look at 
one side of the moral personality—its proprie- 
torial side. They cannot explain the State. 
This is not all. Even in the domain of private 
law the explanation of moral personality as 
given by them ıs inexact. Because these 
theories, unlike the fiction theory, see only the 
individualsina group. They forget that even in 
a group, there is a collective interest distinct 
from individual interest and sometimes op- 
posed to it, and this interest is not only that 
of the group as it exists at any time but also 
that of a permanent group, the latter represent- 
ing the future generations. One of the 
consequences of the system under consideration 
will be to allow in all cases the present members 
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ofa group to divide among themselves the 
group property; this is the doctriné which the 
French Revolution applied to the “commune” 
property in 1793. The article 542 of the Code 
Civil shows thedutility of such an idea. 

According to others, of whom Michoud is 
one, the moral person is not a fictitious being. 
It is well to state shortly the position of these 
‘neo-realists.’ 

At the start, it 1s necessary to note that al- 
though the ‘person’ is not one in the strictly 
philosophical sense of the term yet the notion 
of juridical personality has with the neo-realists 
assumed a quasi-philosophical form. ‘The 
problem consists in knowing who are the beings 
regarded in law as capable of having rights and 
duties. To solve the problem it Is necessary 
to understand the subjective sense olf ‘ rights.’ 

As has already been stated in the intro- 
ductory lecture that in ordinary view the 
subjective ‘right 1s a power attributed toa 
volition by the objective law, a faculty of 
willing recognised by the law.” This definition, 
is, however, incomplete, because it shows only 
the consequence of subjective rights, not its 
foundation and raison d’être. It is restricted to 
the Kantian view of law—‘‘the totality of 
conditions in which the liberty of each may 
co-exist with the liberty of all, according toa 
general principle of liberty.” For those who 
admit this idea, subjective rights exist only 
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for the benefit of a being endowed with 
personal volition and liberty. Juridical person- 
ality will suppose then the existence of a 
‘volition’ of this kind and will, consequently, 
approximately coincide with philosophical per- 
sonality. i 

If one adopts this point of view it 
will be necessary to prove for the reality of 
moral personality that the group person has a 
volition similar to that of an individual and 
this volition is likewise free. But the authors 
who based their theory of moral personality on 
this definition do not try to prove as much. 
This is notably the case with the so-called 
Germanists. The group-person 1s real to them 
because it has a group-will distinct from the 
individual-will. They do not try to demons- 
irate even this but are content with a simple 
assertion. Thus Gierke says “ The capacity of 
willing and acting exists in and with the 
personality of corporations. For us the law 
attributes personality to them precisely be- 
cause it sees in them subjects having one and 
the same, continuous, collective will. Here, as 
in the individual we see the basis of subjectivity 
in a volition which is the internal force, 
the principle of external action.” (a) As against 
this simple assertion, the attempts at demons- 
trating the existence of a collective will may 
shortly be passed under review :— 
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(1) Some have sought the demonstration 
of the existence of a group-will in what is 
called the organic theory of society. The most 
advanced partisans of this theory, viz. those 
who carry its consequences to the utmost 
logical issue, attribute formally to the societies 
—which for them “are organisms—volitions 
similar to those produced in human organisms. 
Men, the cells of social organisms, play the 
same part in social volition as the cells in the 
human body in the mechanism of individual 
volition. Like the individual the society has its 
brain. The decision that it takes, is the work of 
the cells of this brain as the decision taken by 
a man is the work of his brain cells. In the 
one case as in the other there may be struggle 
between the cells for adopting an idea, the 
decision is taken when some of these have 
prevailed upon others as regards that idea. 
“Our being is very complex, many volitions 
are formed atthe same time. They engage in 
a furious struggle in our nerve-centres. The 
volition that prevails is the one supported by 
most of thecells. Ata certain moment some cells 
‘weight’ the balance. Similarly in our legislative 
assemblies some deputies assure the triumph 
of a proposal to the detriment of another.” (a) 
To the objection that the celis of our brain 
are neither free nor conscious, they have no 
volition of their own while in the social brain 
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the human-cells themselves arrive at a decision 
attributed'to the society, one may reply that 
the difference between a.cell and a human being 
is only of degree, the cells are endowed with a 
kind of conscience, and human liberty is only 
an illusion(a). With the man as in the society 
volitions are formed by the reciprocal actions 
of cells on one another, the actions being 
determined by the structure of the organism 
and external influences. 

If this doctrine 1s admitted and if it is 
extended to all human groups—about the 
latter point there is some disagreement among 
the authorities—a group of men should 
be treated like an individual. The groups are 
endowed with volition like men, their volition 
has the same degree of reality no more no less. 
From the notion of organism will flow the 
notion of juridical personality. Every organism 
capable of producing a volition will tend to 
become a moral person. 

Without entering into a detailed discussion 
of this view it may be mentioned that the doc- 
trine as enumerated does not solve the problem 
satisfactorily. First of allit admits the idea that 
social groups ave organisms. Now it is known 
that this notion, at one time favoured by 
socialogists, has now been abandoned by a great 
majority of them. ‘True there are certain points 
of resemblance between the social groups and 
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biological organisms, but the points of difference 
are no less numerous and it is doubtful whether 
there is any gain in unjting the two under one 
name. Even admitting that the term ‘organism’ 
is applicable to both it is found that no advance 
is made inthe juridical domain. In order to 
draw the philosophical personality out of the 
notion of organism something more than a mere 
statement regarding the similarity between the 
society and living beings is necessary. It is 
necessary to show that in the social organisms 
there 1s a volition in the same sense as ın the 
human organism. Now to establish this assi- 
milation recourse must be had to absolute 
determinism ; the consequence being the denial 
to human volition of law making basis. 

(2) Certain other realists start from a 
different standpoint. Zitelmann is the foremost 
of these. He has developed a new volitiontheory 
(Willenstheorie) that may, aptly, be termed an 
idealistic theory. He talks of the ‘ organic 
unity’ but he means the unity of diverse parts 
to form a consistent whole, or in other words 
the unity in diversity. “A group of individuals,” 
he tells us, “becomes, since it is organically 
united, a new real being distinct from the 
individuals composing it, but having in it all the 
qualities common to these individuals. This 
law is fundamental and one may express it 
symbolically: if two bodies A and B unite 
purely and simply, they do not form by their 
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union a new individual, their union gives simply 
A+B. But-if to this union an organic force is 
added, A and B form tagether a third body C 
different from both A and B but having 
qualities common to them. Thys third body is 
not a fiction, it has as real an existence as that 
of its component parts. The principal formula 
is then A+B=C as opposed to A+B=(A-+B).” 
Zitelmann illustrates this principle from 
various departments of human knowledge. 
The human body is something else than a 
certain quantity of Oxygen, Hydrogen, 
Nitrogen, Carbon, Sulphur, Phosphorous; 
something else than a certain quantity 
of bones, blood and flesh. There is in ita 
principle of unity resulting from that force, 
essentially unknown, which is called lfe. It 
has nevertheless, a quality common to its 
component parts, itis hke them matter. Again 
the chemical compound is something else than 
a mixture of its components, the principle of 
unity here is a chemical affinity, the quality of 
parts that is found in the whole is that of being 
chemical matter. Similarly a work of art is 
more than a combination of sounds or of 
colours, its principle of unity is in its aim-——the 
realisation of the beautiful. 

This idea of unity is utilised in Zitelmann’s 
theory of universitates personarum. It is 
necessary to remember, however, that men do 
not supply the principle of unity in collective 
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persons, otherwise the whole being similar to 
the parts, will be itself a human being. The 
volitions are united here. Man is not the true 
subject of rights, it is the human will. As 
Meurer has put it “the juridical notion of 
personality is wholly in the volition, for law 
the physical person is a juridical person with a 
physical superfluity” (a). The volitions thus 
grouped have in them a principle of unity which 
is the common aim; their union constitutes a 
whole distinct from the parts yet having a 
quality common to each of them—this common 
element is the volition. 

The most unfortunate part of this theory 
is that it does not rest on reality. [t 1s wrong 
to say that law regards volition alone. Law 
has in view the entire man with his needs, 
aspirations, desires with his body and soul. 
Zitelmann may have attained his aim through 
this psychological alchemy, but ıt does not lead 
one far into the Juridical domain. He does not 
say who isthe subject of the will. Mere abstrac- 
tion, an attribute will not do in Jurisprudence. 
Again he makes a curious mistake in sup- 
posing that his formula will not lead to contra- 
dictions in some cases. Moreover his theory 
fails to explain the difference between corpora- 
tions and endowments ruled by trusts. He has, 
in fact, proposed a second theory to meet this 
difficulty, but that need not detain us here. 
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(3) In France the theory of moral 
personality * based on volition found its first 
exponent in Rousseau. . His theory of social 
contract is well known. He said in that 
connexion “ By this act of assogiation a moral 
and collective body is produced, composed of 
as many members as the assembly can afford, 
through this same act the body gets its unity, 
its common self, its life and its volition.” The 
group-bodies do not owe their personality to a 
gift of the State in this theory. The State 
intervenes not to allow or refuse personality 
but to permit or prohibit the grouping itself, 
The peculiarity of Rousseau’s theory is that the 

volition of the group-body 1s supposed to be 
formed in the midst of the group by the union 
of the volitions of the members. But the 
theory is as incomplete as other theories of 
general volition, because it does not show how 
the. fusion of volitions may give rise to a 
volition of a distinct person. It is, however, 
incontestable that this theory, although imper- 
fect is the forerunner of more complete theories 
of moral personality. 

Hanriou (a) has made a remarkable at- 
tempt at setting forth a comprehensive theory. 
The fundamental idea that-he has introduced 
in the discussions regarding the personality 
of group-bodies, is the one of reality of 
representative eee Passing this 
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phenomenon under review in its various 
manifestations, he shows that the representation 
is not a fiction but a real fact which grows out 
of the fusion of the wills of the representatives 
with those of the represented. In an associative 
group it 1s seen, in all sorts of decisions, to take 
the form of a human volition. This fusion 1s, 
however, not complete. The law is obliged, in 
order to consider the volition thus disengaged 
as a unique volition, to give to this phenomenon 
a continuity and importance which.it has not in 
reality. But the process is familar to law. 
Iven in the notion of individual personality it 
works by way of abstraction, by putting in 
reef certain phenomena as simple and 
continuous which truly speaking are complex 
and discontinuous. “The individual perso- 
nality juridically conceived appears con- 
tinuous and identical to itself, it is born 
with the individual, it isconstituted at the first 
start, it remains always the same during the 
existence of the individual, it sustains continu- 
ally immovable juridical relations, it is awake 
while the individual is asleep, it remains sane 
while he is insane, sometimes it continues even 
after death, because there may be the successor 
—the continuator of his persona. But asa 
matter of fact the volitions of men are intermit- 
tent, changing, contradictory ; the volitions vary 
even with regard to one and the same object. 
On this ever-changing, tumultous face of men 
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agitated by many caprices and passions law 
has put an immobile mask” (a). The volitions 
of moral person, like those of individuals, 
are not always the same, nor are they 
always active. It is sufficient for law that 
they exist, it will make it the basis of 
juridical personality of the collectivity. “The 
part played by fiction is no greater here than 
in the case of physical legal persons and the 
fiction, moreover, is not the worth of public 
authority but that of the social medium” (b). 
There is some truth in these observations. 
But, it must be remarked, that the theory 
applied only to voluntary groups. In these 
there is at least a persisting volition that 
continues notwithstanding the opposition of 
some of the members—this 1s the volition to 
carry on the work of the association. One 
may say, then that here is a fusion of individual 
wills, a sort of unanimity. But in the State 
or the commune where the will of the minority 
prevails, where no such unanimity prevauls, 
there is too much of fiction to assert that 
individual wills are fused into a common 
volition. The difficulty is greater as Hanriou 
himself admits, in the case of endowments. 
Because the beneficiaries,—the poor, the sick, 
the students, etc., are the persons represented 
by the managers of the corporate charities. 
Surely it is a gigantic fiction to suppose that 





(e) Loe. cit. p. 149. (è) Loc. cit. p. 136. 
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the will of the corporation here is made up of 
the wills of the future and present individuals. 
There is another objection to the theory as put 
forth by Hanriou. In admitting the realty of 
the fused volition why not attribute it to each 
of the individuals in the group and not to the 
group itself? Perhaps the answer will be “the 
volitions are systematised into a unit.” But 
the operation of the volition is simular in the 
case of non-corporate groups as in the case of 
corporate groups e. g. in the case of co-owners, 
the manager of joint families, members of a 
political party. What is the criterion tor 
distinguishing the phenomenon in any of these 
cases from that of the juridical personality ? 
It is necessary then to prove the ‘ real’ existence 
of fused volitions. 

-Hanriou comes back to the question in his 
Lessons of the social movement (a). Here, how- 
ever, he has modified his theory. He rests the 
unity of the corporative will on what he calls 
the “representative unity, that isto say the 
agreement of mental representations existing 
at the interior of a corporation. “It is neces- 
sary that at the interior of the corporation and 
about it in the social medium, there should be 
a unanimity of mental representations giving 
rise to corporate rights. These mental 
representations can only be the works of 
representative solidarity. The members of the 
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corporation form an idea of association, its 
aim, its interest, the rights that ıt ought to 
have and the acts necessary for exercising these 
rights. On all these points the representative 
unity is accomplished not in yirtue of the unity 
of the organism, but by unanimity......... The 
rights realized are those wished for by the 
unanimity of wills based on an unequivocal 
mental representation. Hence they may be, I 
conceive, attributed to a unique moral person.”’ 
This is substantially the idea of fusion of 
volitions expressed in new terms. Only in 
this statement the theory of unanimity is mixed 
with the organic theory. When the unanimity 
is not obtained, constraint becomes necessary : 
it is furnished by the social organism in the 
interest of the organism itself; thatis why 
when a defacto unanimity is unobtainable a de 
jure unanimity is made to result from the 
decision of the majority. This ıs the famous 
mayjoritary principle obtained in modern cor- 
porations. A reference will be made latter on, 
to this in connexion with the bye-laws made 
by a municipal corporation. 

With regard to Hanriou’s latest theory it 
may be observed that the new enunciation 
nearly destroys his older supposition. When 
the constraint appears it is then that the fusion 
of wills disappears. Surely the majority ina 
sroup cannot form the group-person. Hanriou 
himself has noted this. 
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(4) Boistel in his Cours de philosophie du 
droit and Conception des personnes morales has 
attempted to show that moral personality flows, 
as a consequence, from the definition of per- 
sonality. For him man is a person, because 
he has a supreme directive power which other 
beings have not (a). Personality is nothing else 
than ‘liberty? the term is taken to denote not 
the liberty of indifference but the liberty to 
direct oneself according to a superior light. “It 
is the voluntary activity of man, the reflective 
activity of enlightened reason, the activity in 
which he himself isthe master of his directive 
movements, that constitutes his personality ; 
for it is that which invests him with rights and 
duties. Rights and duties would have had 
no meanings for him if he were a passive 
instrument of nature” (b). 

The definition of the word ‘ person’ thus 
being given, the question ts to find out whether 
it cannot be applied to beings other than in- 
dividual men. The author says it applies equally 
to groups of persons “ provided that as groups 
they are endowed with the same powers of action 
as the individuals and have the similar capacity 
of impressing their powers on the directive move- 
ments” (c). He then shows that the moral persons 
fulfil these conditions, e.g. The corporation as 
a typic al moral person has a | Tree and intelligent 
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power. Take the case of the incorporate 
Railway companies. The managers represent- 
ing them have all the directive powers even 
though the final gain might go to the state. 
The corporation as a group-body may therefore 
be said to have personality according to the 
test applied. 

Most of these theories are unsatisfactory 
from the juridical stand point, because they 
attempt to prove that group-bodies have a 
personality comparable to the philosophical 
personality of human beings. This will not do. 
Jellinek, with whom Michoud agrees, has well 
remarked that “it ıs necessary to separate 
thoroughly the juridical from the philosophical 
standpoint’. But Jellinek himself has not 
arrived at the true solution of the problem of 
juridical personality. He has laid too much 
stress on ‘volition’ in the notion of group 
personality. Taking this volition as an essen- 
tial element he proceeds to its juridical defini- 
tion which according to him is dilferent from its 
philosophical definition. In substance, how- 
ever, he has substituted a fiction for reality. 
A passage in the System der subjectiven offen- 
tlichen Rechte (p. 28) reads :—‘‘ There are, 
according to veiwpoints of observation, different 
aspects of the same object, similarly the same 
Object may give rise to different notions accord- 
ing to the positions one takes with regard to it : 
these notions can be identified only by a method 
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scientifically vicious. Ior the physiologist and 
for the psychologist a symphony of Beethoven 
is the same thing—a ‘succession of movements 
producing a succession of sensations. For the 
cesthetician, om the contrary, it isa distinct 
thing which exists at least in the world of 
æsthetic sentiments and = should be studied 
as such. It is the same of juridical institutions. 
The question which is put to the jurist is not 
whether these institutions exist in the physical 
world as individual beings, it is asked only 
how they should be conceived in the world of 
human relations to which they appertain. 
Nothing is more dangerous than to confound 
these two classes of ideas. The methodical 
‘synchretism’ is one of the scientific vices of our 
epoch. The method of the natural sciences, 
the empirical researches, the biological inves- 
tigations tell us of sensational discoveries. On 
the one hand the jurist ıs reminded that a 
sroup-body, not having a head or legs is not 
a person. On the other the epoch-making 
discovery is made that the group-body, like the 
bacilli, the fern, the mammiferi, belongs to a 
special individualistic category’. The juridical 
world it must be remembered is not a physical 
world. It isa world of beings existing in the 
human thought. These beings although they 
may result from abstract speculation, although 
they are abstractions themselves, are none the 
less real like the mathematical entities. No 
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# one denies the existence of a point, a straight 
line, nor does one regard them as fictitious, al- 
though these can never-be seen nor perceived. 
The jurist has to seek for the juridical and not 
the physical essence of personakity. | 

Take the case of the state. It has like all 
corporations two characters. In the first place 
it is a group of persons regarded as units. 
The idea of unit in the practical world isa 
wholly subjective idea: the only real unit is 
the atom whose existence 1s mentally admitted. 
The bodies are composed of different elements 
which in turn are united in our conception 
through an abstracting process. In the case of 
a group-body the common aim 1s the unit. 
Just as for the phycist or the chemist there are 
no chairs, tables, houses, but only wood, metal, 
stone, so to the jurist the forms of groups do nat 
count but only the aims. In the next place the 
group forms a person. This notion of person- 
ality is purely juridical, which expresses only 
the capacity of being a subject of rights and 
duties. If it exists for the benefit of the indivi- 
dual man, it is not in virtue of his nature itself 
but only in virtue of law and a long historical 
development. Jellinek like the preceding 
authors quoted admits that the juriStic subject 
must have a personal volition, but to him this 
volition appertaining to the group-person is 
not fictitious. He says “we conceive this 
volition as a distinct volition in virtue of the 
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intellectual necessity that compels us to admit 
the unity of the juristic person. The moment 
the unity is recognised, all acts should be 
attributed to the unitary aim of the collective 
body. These acts will then be in the physical 
world the acts of individual will but in the 
jural world the acts of the collective will”. 
This de facto personality becomes de jure on 
account of legal recognition. 

This theory has the merit of leading us to 
the juridical domain, its main defects being its 
great leaning towards a singular volition. It 
attempts to prove that a group-person has a 
real will, but the attempt has not succeeded 
because the demonstration amounts to saying 
that the group-person has not a real will-—but 
by a natural conception, our mind being 
constituted as it is, we attribute the mentality 
of individual men to groups. The partisans of 
fiction theory say as much and the objections 
raised against that system equally apply here. 
J hope you notice that all the theories so far 
mentioned attempt to explain moral personality 
by explaining it away. The fictionists openly 
admit as much, the realists take account of 
till now—-I have not yet come to Gierke-Mait- 
land theory——do but clothe their denial in a 
vague garb of mentality. The system of these 
theories may be characterised as the negative 
system. It is fitting to close the account 
of this system by a resume of what two 
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Biutinibed ‘negativists’ have to say——lI 
mean Holder and Binder. But the conceptions 
of these two jurists differ so much from those 
of the allied school that Saleilles calls them 
ultra-realists. Let us see what explanation of 
moral personality or better still juristic per- 
sonality ultra-realism has to give. 

Both Hélder and Binder start from the 
same point although they arrive at different 
destinations, rather they have employed the 
same process to arrive at different conclusions. 
They have been analytical, they have decom- 
posed the machinery of personality into its 
separate parts—disjecta membra. lor Holder 
personality even in its juridical aspect is indis- 
tinguishable from psychological and ethical 
personality; for Binder it is only a juridical 
relation, a manner of conceiving the ensemble 
of legal relations destined for a particular aim. 
It will be better to take these two views 
separately, remembering however that Holder’s 
is the deeper of the two. 

Hédlder has adopted what he calls the 
relativistic notion of personality as I have 
just told you; juridical personality ıs identi- 
cal with ethical personality so much so 
that the variation in one concept will entaila 
like variation in the other concept. Juridical 
personality is not absolutely constant in value, 
it is susceptible of being increased and dimini- 
shed. The common law affords an illustration 
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of this statement, it does not invest an infant, 
a mad man, a feme coverte with the same 
quantum of legal capacity although it regards 
them all as persons. This notion of relativity 
forms an essential feature of Holder’s theory. 
Binder also agrees in this, but otherwise the 
two differ. Hölder thinks that man alone can 
be a person, every other subject of rights is an 
entity a juridical entity of a different type. 
The assimilation of juridical to ethical per- 
sonality, if carried to its logical conclusion, 
will lead to the classical Willensthorie 
because the personality of man being the true 
juridical personality must connect the latter 
with intelligence and will. Holder is then a 
re-incarnation of Windschied, although he will 
not admit the fact. 

Binder, however, does not adopt the iden- 
tification of the kind entertained by Holder. 
He completes the Iheringian definition of 
law, which separates the subject from the 
object of law, by observing that the aim of 
law is social order. In the conception of 
personality he has introduced this socialistic 
element. Now the preservation of social order 
means the use of force when necessary. This 
element of power, considered in relation to 
legal capacity gives rise to notion of personality. 
The power may be recognised with regard 
to an individual or an aim and hence juridically 
speaking their is an individual legal person ora 
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gsroup- person. [his theory then takes no account 
of volition in the psychological sense and gives 
a more satisfactory explanation of juridical 
conditions prevailing in the group relations. 
But it must be observed that Hédlder and 
Binder have failed to take into consideration 
the unitary tendency of collective action. The 
fictionists as well as ultra-realists have made 
the same mistake. Let us now turn to the 
present day realists. 

The realism as understood by Gierke in 
Germany and Maitland in England starts by 
showing that the Bracket Symbol theory of 
corporations which regards a group body as a 
grouped body fails as a theory because it 
cannot account for the essential character 
of a corporation viz :—its continuous existence 
disputes the replacement of the constituent 
members. A better substitute is a theory 
which is more in accord with the facts. The 
real-person theory which regards a corporation 
as a group person with a group-will seems to 
explain most of the facts of corporation law. 
I have already explained the position of the 
realists in the introductory lecture. It may be 
mentioned here that Maitland thinks “the 
reason why the Germanic theory is applicable to 
the English Law is that at bottom the English 
Law is Germanic Law. Prof. Geldart says. 
“If we have accepted the fiction theory and 
concession theory, our acceptance has never 
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been more than skin deep. For one thing we 
do not take very seriously the doctrine that a 
corporation cannot act:in its own person, for 
it has no person(a) for our conclusion from that 
doctrine is that ıte must appoint an agent, and 
the appointment of an agent can be hardly 
described as not being an act.” The theoritical 
ground on which the English practice is based 
looks then very like the Gnerke-Maitland 
realism. 

But one must not suppose that realism has 
given the quietus to all inconvenient questions. 
Even in English Law the distance that sepa- 
rates corporate bodies from  unincorporate 
bodies is getting diminished by degrees. Quasi- 
corporations are in full view. Some have 
turned to America for a new theory of group- 
bodies and Prof. freund has supplied one. It 
is worth one’s while to listen to him. I shall 
shortly state his position. 

The theory of personality has attributed cer- 
tain physical features to jural bodies, viz :-—act 
will, capacity etc., so that group-persons even 
according to the realists have formed new 
species of humanity. Now if this conception 
of organism be discarded it becomes necessary 
to analyse the terms corporate will, corporate 
acting capacity etc. 

lirst as to corporate will. “In its simplest 
and most obvious meaning this is the personal 
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te 
will of the associates acting under the bond of 


association. This will is the product of mutual 
personal influence and of the influence of a 
common purpose, frequently also the result of 
compromise and submission. Where under the 
operation of these factors we obtain a unani- 
mous resolution, we may clearly speak of 
corporate will. But we are also justified in 
assuming a correct expression of corporate | 
will, where of the associate persons only a 
portion, representative in number, character 
and position, act habitually, while the rest 
sustain a relation of acquiescence, dependance 
or incapacity. A unanimous expression of the 
adult male members of a political community 
may therefore be accepted as embodying the 
aggregate will. (a) 

How the majority principle may be ex- 
pressed in terms of the representative principle is 
further shown by taking the case of the minority 
actuated by the expectation of individual 
benefit. The rule laid down in George v. 
American Ginning Co., 32 L. R. A., 764, that 
no valid service of process upon a corporation 
can be had by serving the papers upon one of 
its ofheers who himself is plaintiff in the action 
is well explained by the representative theory. 
Because where a majority is clearly guided 
by the common interest while the position of 
the minority is determined by considerations 
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regarding individual benefit, the corporate will 
is represented by the majority act as springing 
from motives which should in reason prompt 
and determine all the members, while the 
dissentings members placed themselves beyond 
the corporate bond and do not disturb the 
“psychological correctness of the aggregate 
conclusion.” ‘This view must necessarily be 
taken where the corporation and the corpora- 
tors are opposed to each other as adverse 
parties either in internal matters or in juristic 
relations. The adverse interest of the member 
precludes him from representing the corporate 
will, Hence the decision in the American 
case quoted. 

Of course when both majority and minority 
represent corporate interest a different problem 
is presented. The question of the proper 
course to adopt depends in such a case on 
judgment and expediency. But who should 
be the judge in these circumstances? The true 
corporate will would no doubt be expressed by 
unanimous action resulting from common 
deliberation and mutual compromise and 
submission. But law cannot atford to wait. 
It is not satisfied with vague rules, it says that 
in like cases the concurrence of tre greater 
portion will determine the course of action. 
Here again the majority is representative 
because the will of the majority may be presum- 
ed to express correctly what would be the result 
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of forced unanimity; a similar presumption 
operates in favour of the will of the quorum 
against those voluntarily abstaining from 
action. Here Freund finds an analogy in the 
law of agency. He observes “In so far as the 
presumption fails to be correct, it cannot be 
denied that a will which is not identical with 
the corporate will is imputed to the corpora- 
tion, just as we impute the will of the agent to 
the principal without insisting that it should 
in all cases accord with the principal’s will. 
The same view must be taken of the acts of 
other corporate organs; they may likewise be 
presumed to voice the corporate will correctly, 
but their will 1s not the corporate will strictly 
speaking. There too the imputation of the act 
to the corporation is justified, because the will 
of the organ 1s largely determined by the 
operation of the bond of association because the 
consciousness of personal influence and respon- 
sibility is similar to that working upon the 
associates. The policy of the law results, 
however, in the substitution of a will presump- 
tively according with the corporate will for 
the will which is actually and undoubtedly 
corporate’ (a). 

Again the correct expression of corporate 
will, it may be said with reason, depends on 
joint meetings and deliberations of the corpora- 
lors, although the presumption ol accordance 
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with corporate will is as strong where all the 
associates act separately as where a portion of 
them act jointly. It is, however, a well settled 
rule of law that the board of managers while 
exercising collective power must act in joint 
meetings. I shall have to tell you something 
about this in connection with ‘quorum and 
majority’ in company law. ‘This rule evidently 
aims at securing an additional guaranty that 
the will expressed shall be truly corporate 
while actual concurrence of all the members 
may be waived for reasons of expediency. 
‘Where the public will is expressed by ballot 
each citizen acts separately; but the constant 
contact between the members ol a political 
community 1s a sufficient substitute for joint 
meetings. Where the members of a corporation 
are the only interested parties their separate 
action is substantially equivalent to corporate 
action. Thus in People v. North River Sugar 
Refining Co. (a) it was remarked.-—“ There 
may be actual corporate conduct which is 
not tormal corporate action, and where that 
conduct ıs directed and produced by the whole 
body both of officers and stock-holders, by 
every living instrumentality which can possess 
and wield the corporate franchaise, that conduct 
is of corporate character. In equity, however, 
the corporation can be bound by estoppel or 
by recognising equitable rights, but where 
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legal requirements are disregarded an act may 
be void. The cases which refuse to regard all 
the shareholders as identical with the cor- 
poration mean simply that where rights are 
held under corporate organisation, the law 
will insist upon all legal acts being done in the 
corporate name and not in the name of indi- 
vidual members.” 

The corporate acting capacity must next 
be clearly understood in order to find out the 
correct bearing of the ‘ Representation Hypo- 
thesis. An act to be recognised as truly 
corporate should unmistakably bear the 
impress of collective will and impulse. ‘ In 
this sense truly corporate is the act of acclama- 
tion, a form of action which can be used only 
for simple declarations. Other acts specifically 
corporate would be difficult to mention al- 
though Gierke cites some curious instances 
of acts designed to be collective; e. g., he 
mentions a local custom by which, 1n executing 
a sentence of death, all the members of the 
community were required to touch the rope by 
which the culprit was hanged. (a) It would, 
however, be narrowing the significance of the 
term “ legal act’ if by that is denoted ‘ physical’ 
act alone. It is sufficient that the will 
behind the act should be the will of the 
person whose act is thought of, no matter, 
whose physical organs are used. Thus the 
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law intends the execution of a will to be the 
testator's personal act, yet a signature by 
some other person in his presence and by his 
express direction is sufficient. The same view 
may be taken regarding corporate acts. There 
are indeed some acts which must be performed 
personally e. g., an oath cannot be taken 
vicariously. So some crimes are based on 
specific mens rea e. g., a murder and cannot 
be committed collectively although the law of 
conspiracy offers examples of collective criminal 
intention. 

According to the general meaning of 
legal acts an act is corporate when the will 
behind it is corporate. A corporate acting 
capacity in this sense is co-extensive with the 
corporate willing capacity. As a matter of 
fact however, the courts have rarely to deal 
with acts which are corporate even in this 
extended sense. “ What proclaims itself as a 
corporate act 1s nearly always an act based 
upon representative will 2. e. an act induced 
by a will which is imputed to the corporation 
on account of presumptive and probable 
identity and accordance with what would be 
actual corporate will. Representative will 
naturally produces only representative action, 
and the law does not require more than 
that in order to bind the corporation. When 
we speak of corporate acting capacity we have 
in mind the possibility to be represented in 
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action and not the mere capacity to give effect 
to corporate will, and a corporate act therefore 
becomes sımply an act, dictated by proper 
corporate representation” (a). 

Prof. Freund passes on ty establish two 
points asa result of the foregoing analysis ; 
first that an association of persons 1s capable 
of producing distinct aggregate conditions 
with corresponding psychological and prac- 
tical effects; and second, that the corporate 
acts and conditions with which the law has to 
deal are not really corporate but representative. 
“The aggregate conditions, however, not only 
necessitate and justily representation, but they 
also act upon it through the psychological 
influence of a personal nexus. here is conse- 
quently a fair presumption that the representa- 
tive act truly reflects what would be the 
corporate will; but the law neither demands 
the existence of a distinct corporate will, nor 
actual correspondence between it and the act 
in every case.” 

These deductions have given rise to the 
Representation theory of group-personality. 
Leaving debatable ground between the real- 
person and fictitious person theory behind it 
proceeds to establish itself ina new domain. 
The tangible and demonstrable facts, according 
to this conception, require a re-modelling of 
the notion of aggregate personality. To avoid 
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mysticism one must, in this view, understand by 
corporate acts, corporate tort, or corporate 
notice, nearly in every,case, representative acts, 
torts or notice; the rights and liabilities 
produced thereby being distinctively collective. 
The law of corporation is the law of representa- 
tion. 

There is in this theory a strong emphasis 
on the psychological reality of the influence of 
collective opinion. In law as in politics the 
intangible and subtle influences guide an act, 
but what counts in each 1s the substantial 
factor. Moral capacity is generally amongst 
the incalculable determinants and consequently 
is irrelevant for legal purposes. It may even 
lead to error in corporative matters. Because, 
as the representation theory shows, there is not 
necessarily a correspondence between a cor- 
porate act and corporate will, in other words, 
a corporation-personality is not always present 
while a juristic act is being performed by a 
corporation. The only real element in the 
concurrent will of the representative body is 
that the representative will exerts the countable 
influence. The principle upon which individual 
rights are exercised must be modified where 
rights are vested in an association; the prin- 
ciple of the coincidence of discretion and 
responsibility, of act and liability must yield 
to the principle of representation. 

In a remarkable passage in his lectures on 
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the legal nature of corporations Prof. Freund 
explains the true character of corporate unity. 
I shall quote that passage in full. He says :— 
“ Instead of seeking for an unattainable meta- 
physical unity, itis far better to enquire in 
what sense and to what extent the generally 
accepted idea of the unity of the association as 
a holder of rightsis justified. The truth is that 
the conception of unity 1s derived from the 
operation of individual control in the associa- 
tion, which yn its turn is made possible by the 
influence of personal nexus upon the members. 
The association becomes visible and active in 
and through individuals only, but the common 
purpose, concerted action, and the combined 
resources, produce upon our mind the impres- 
sion that the association itself enjoys some- 
thing like the power of individual personal 
agency. The resulting conception is not one of 
absolute unity, such as the German jurists 
demand, and as to them appears realised in 
the individual will, but a relative unity, 
which after all is the most that we can 
hope to establish. The analogy of composite 
things explains perfectly the nature of the 
association. If we treat a house, a ship, a 
forest, or a mine, as one thing, we do not deny 
that this thing is composed of many separate 
or severable parts, each of which may bea 
thing by itself. But in so far as the connection 
iS operative, the part has no legal existence 
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except asa part, and does not form an object 
of separate legal disposition; it shares the 
legal status of the composite thing, while as 
soon as the nexus is broken, or only disregard- 
ed, it becomes asubject of independent treat- 
ment in law. In lke manner we treat the 
association as one, disregarding the separate 
existence of its members as individuals, in so 
far as their recognition as such would make 
the protection of joint interests an impos- 
sibility ze, in so farasit would disturb the 
conditions of undivided control...................5. 
We treat many as one, because individual 
differences for the moment are immaterial. 
We say that A. B. C. D.a, N. O. P. 
©. R. enter into a legal relation with R, 
instead of excluding R from the party of the 
first part, because the dillerence between A...... 
QO and A... R is minimal and may be 
practically ignored, especially as this practical 
neglect corresponds with actual adjustments 
of control and possession and greatly facilitates 
the operation of legal rules. We say that 
Awe. R are the same as B.........R, because 
the loss of A and the accession of R are 
insignificant in view of the continuing nexus 
operating now and then upon B......Q. In all 
these cases we indulge strictly speaking in a 
fiction, but such fictions based upon the 
neglect of the irrelevant are very different 
from fictions which mean the substitution of 
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an imaginary conception for a substantial 
nonentity’ (a). So the representation theory 
has attempted to shrift the viewpoint to a 
new position. The substantive reality of group- 
activity 1s expressed in the terms of a hypothesis 
midway between that of a pure fiction on 
the one hand and that of a pure realism on 
the other. 

Allow me to conclude this summary survey 
of theories by a short reference to the brilliant 
essay of Saleilles on the true character of 
corporate personality. 

Saleilles finds that the realists, who 
handled the fiction theory rather severely, 
attached themselves to a modified type of 
Willenstheorre. In starting from the subjective 
basis of rights they asserted that the volition 
that entitled a group-body to be regarded 
as a person was autonomous volition distinct 
from the social supremacy, while the pure 
Willenstheorte supposed the volition to be 
identified in a way with the legal right. In 
fact according to the latter a legal right was 
a legal power of willing. But the modifica- 
tion through the recognition of a collective 
volition led to the puzzling hypothesis of 
collective organism. The organic theory 
attempted to explain the personality of a 
group through analogical similarity between 
aliving organism and an association. This 
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was responsible for fresh juridical errors. 
Gierke was the first to explain realism by 
the better logic of- facts. Although his 
language savours of ‘organic’ notion, it 1s 
not the organic. hypothesis of the old school 
that be has set up. He never asserts that the 
organism constituted by the ‘ organised 
collectivity’ is identical with a ‘human 
organism. For him it is sufficient, as I have 
told you before, that there should be a 
collective will to which the consequences of 
law might be attributed: and no one doubts 
that group-activity presents instances of such 
will, This collective will is the principle of 
corporate reality. The corporation is a real 
person from the juristic standpoint because 
it possesses all the elements of reality, an 
exterior organ for willing and = acting, a 
collective will which is, unlike the will 
in Zitlemann’s hypothesis, inherent in the 
eroup itself. 

lor a long time Saleilles himself was under 
the influence of this modified organic theory 
of juristic personality. He says “ I was strongly 
touched by this hypothesis which had a long 
sway over me.’ He met the objection of the 
absence of free will and conscience in an 
association by replying that with each associate 
there is an orientation of will which leads 
to the attainment of the common aim. The 
associates tend to intend the same _ thing. 
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Of course they may wish to realise the 
common purpose in different ways, yet the 
identity of aim leads, „at least ideally, to the 
identical process. It is this common volition 
that is disengaged and made manifest* in 
corporate actions. According to this analysis 
the new realistic theory may. be called the 
theory of “dispersed collective will.”(a) But 
Saleilles is not the man to be contented with 
superficial similarity. In a masterly analysis 
of the juridical notion of rights be has gone 
deep into the fundamental question regarding 
the relation between a concept and a juridical 
nexus. According to his” latest researches, 
a proper comprehension of this relation is the 
true means of realising the sense of corporative 
reality. 

“ All the theories of juristic personality rest 
on a double foundation—-the concept and the 
juridical relation. ‘The persistent implication 
is that a legal right is not a reality of the 
materia] order, but a concept of the mind, 
a relation which the mind establishes between 
a reality of the external order and the objects 
present to the mind. And personality is 
likewise notional, a relation established by 
the mind between a mental reality and the 
attributes called rights applicable to it.” If 
a right is a relation conceived and established 

by the mind, it may be supposed that a 
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died 


relation of this kind may be established for 
any entity. An animal may be a person, a 
tree may be a person. So it is necessary to 
go a step further. Mere notional relationship 
will not do, something else is required for 
reality of rights. This further test 1s supplied 
by juridical relation. For the establishment 
of the legal relation it is essential that the 
beneficiary should be capable of willing. But 
a conceptual element must all the while be 
present. The juridical reality means then a 
relation which is established in a way by 
itself, “through the adaptation of the general 
principles of law to the reality without the pres- 
sence of a convention, a statute or custom’ (a), 
It is in this sense that the personality of a 
man is juridically real and it ıs in this sense 
that the personality of a corporation is real.” 

I think this is as much as we want ın the 
way of theories. You may ask, what is the 
attitude of Indian law towards the real person 
theory? In answer to this I can only repeat 
what I have said at the close of the introduc- 
tory lecture. Time is not yet ripe for a theory. 
of Indian corporations. Our law is still in 
its infancy and the only guide for us at present 
is the English law and sometimes the American 
law. The present course, I hope, will make 
clear the observations made. Let us now pass 
on to-the solid grounds of facts. 
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1. The student of the Realistic theory 
of Corporations may with advantage consult 
Gierke’s Deutsches Privatrecht, Vol. L, third 
title $ 62. The histor:an of the law of Cor- 
porations in Germany remarks, while pointing 
out the influence of theory on practice that the 
notion of corporation in Germany appears 
outwardly clothed in Roman dress but essen- 
tially differs from that of the Universitas in 
Rome. The Roman Universitas never lost sight 
of the Singuli although a group-person was 
constantly knocking at the gate; the modern 
law on the other hand distinctly admits the 
reality of a ‘corporative person’ (the group- 
person). ‘Die deutsche Körperschaft ist 
als reale Gesammtperson das von den ver- 
bundenen Ieinzelpersonen getragene und ihnen 
zugehörige Gemeinwesen” (Deut Privatrecht, 
Vol. L p. 479). 

2. For a comprehensive account and a 
thorough review of the theories touched upon 
in the last lecture consult the following ;-— 
Th6l-- Volksrecht. (1846). Roth—Zur Lehre 
von der Genossenschaft, Gierke—-Genossen- 
schaftstheorie, p. 23 et seq. 

3. In view of the fact that writers have 
olten failed to emphasize the distinguishing 
leature of the Zitelmann-——Gierke concept it 
may not be superfluous to add that the entity 
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idea has been ‘held responsible for the origin 
and growth of incidents of the group-form of 
private enterprise which really are not at all 
necessary, nor historically referable thereto’ 
(Kuhn—Law of Corporations p. 20). 

4. Kuhn has quoted, on page 27 of his 
study, Davis in support of the statement that 
the will of the group-person represents the 
collective will of the members of the group, 
hence the responsibility of the individual 
members for a corporate act. According to 
the Romanists such as Klingmiiller the capa- 
city of the corporation to act and to be made 
responsible is referable to the will of the 
legislator. 

5. For some legal ideas connected with 
the Group-forms in the middle ages consult 
Vinogradolf--- Roman Law in Mediæval lLurope. 


LECTURE III. 


Corporations—General Principles, 


The part that the theory of personality 
has played in the development of corporative 
ideas has already been noticed. From the 
individual figuring as a person to the group 
assimilating to itself the essential qualities of 
personality isa long stretch. You have noticed 
how the Roman idea crystallized in course of 
centuries, how the Teutonic peoples became 
familiar with the most important and the most 
subtle legal ideas. The present lecture 1s 
devoted to the definitions, nature and classifica- 
tion of corporations. And I may tell you at 
the outset that I have adopted a historico- 
comparative standpoint in order to explain 
many of the practical rules which otherwise 
would appear anomalous and exceptional. 

All writers on corporation have laid stress 
on the »orporateness of this legal entity. Coke 
in his famous treatise on Littleton calls the 
corporation “a Body to take in succession, 
framed as to that capacity by policy.” (a) So 
early as 1691 it was laid down in Smith’s case 
that a corporation is an artificial body composed 
of divers constituent members like the human 
body and that the ligaments of this body 
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politic or artificial body are the franchises and 
liberties thereof which bind and unite all its 
members together and the whole frame and 
essence of the corporation consist therein. 
Lord Holt said: “ A corporation is an ens civil, 
corpus politicum, a collegium, an universitas, a 
jus habendi et agendi.” These definitions 
agrce in concentrating attention on the 
“bodiliness,” so to say, of a corporation. The 
famous English writer on Common Law 
—~~Blackstone—called the corporations “bodies 
corporate or bodies politic.” The underlying 
idea is that it is necessary for certain purposes 
to maintain a continuity of rights and duties ; 
and as,all personal rights die with the natural 
persons the state, instead of adopting the 
inconvenient device of investing a series of 
individuals one after the other with rights and 
duties, has thought it better to constitute 
artificial or juridical persons. These latter 
have a corporateness, a bodiliness, quite distinct 
in the eye of Jaw from the bodiliness of cons- 
tituent individuals. Following Marshall we 
may describe a corporation in general as a body 
or artificial person consisting of one or more 
individuals, or sometimes of individuals and 
other corporations created by law and invested 
by the law with certain legal capacities. Here 
if is important to refer once more to the theories 
already discussed in the earlier lectures. The 
real-ncerson theory, as I have already pointed 
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out to you has had a tough battle to fight with 
the artificial-person theory. Even some of the 
modern writers would persist in calling a 
corporation a group that has a legal existence 
distinct from its members only by a fiction of 
law.(a) But we may note that for our purposes 
it would be better to follow Dr. Gierke and 
say that a corporation has a bodiliness not by 
a fiction of law but from the nature of things. 
[t is a legal as opposed toa physical entity in 
which the existence of natural persons who 
compose it is merged. The only fact to be 
borne in mind is that the corporation gets 
its corporateness from the legal sovereign. 
Thus any number of individuals may 
agree to carry out any lawful object, they 
may hold property ın common, enter into 
contracts with other individuals or groups, yet 
such an association would not be a corporation. 
The law does not regard it as a distinct entity, 
individualised and separated from the group. 
In other words an association, in general, Is 
not a group-person. If the associates appoint 
an agent, the agent is the agent of all the 
associates taken distributively. An action on 
a contract by the agent on behalf of the 
associates must be brought against all the 
associates however numerous they may be. 
Any divestitive act must be done by the asso- 
Clates individually. Thus when they convey 
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away property they must execute the con- 
veyance as individuals. So an investitive act 
affects the associates individually e.g. on taking 
a conveyance the associates become tenants in 
common, there. 1s no survivorship on death, 
and individual associates may alienate their 
shares without alfecting the nature of the 
common property. But all this changes when 
the group is incorporated. ‘The individuals 
are still there but the collection has assumed a 
new importance. In the eye of law, by the 
fact of incorporation, a new entity has come 
into being for playing all necessary parts in 
juridical life —for holding property, for making 
contracts, for suing and being sued. When the 
associates are incorporated or consolidated into 
a group-person the change effected is of a 
fundamental character. The group becomes 
one person. ‘The incorporated associates have, 
as Blackstone remarks, “one will which 1s 
collected from the sense of the majority of the 
individuals: this one will may establish rules 
and orders for the regulation of the whole, 
which are a sort of Municipal Laws of this 
little republic; or rules and statutes may be 
prescribed to ıt at its creation which are then 
in the place of natural laws: the privileges 
and immunities, the estates and possessions of 
the corporation when once vested in them will 
be for ever vested, without any new conveyance 
to new successors: for all the individual 
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members, that have existed from the foundation 
to the present time or that shall hereafter exist, 
are but one person in law, a person that never 
dies in like manner as the river Thames is still 
the same river though the parts which compose 
it are changing every instant.” (a) 

As already stated the characteristic that 
stands out among all other characteristics of a 
corporation, in fact the very essence of it 1s its 
personality. Kyd says “a corporation is a 
collection of many individuals, united into one 
body, under a special denomination, having 
perpetual succession under an artificial form 
and vested by the policy of the law with the 
capacity of acting, in several respects, as an 
individual” (b). It is this personality that 
marks out a corporation from a: non-corporate 
group. This point is emphasised in the famous 
case of Tyvrusties of Dartmouth College v. 
Woodward. There Chief Justice Marshall 
remarked “Among the most important 
properties of a corporation are immortality 
and if the expression may be allowed, the 
individuality; properties by which a perpetual 
succession of many persons are considered as 
the same and may act as a single individual.” 
I must repeat that it is this individuality that 
makes a corporation something more than a 
mere collectivity. 


(a) Blackstone—Commentaries. 
(4) Kyd—on Corporations Vol. I, 
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So far I have dwelt on the individual or 
rather the personal aspect of a corporation, 
but I must add that quite recently the social 
side of a corporation has been emphasised by 
the American jurists (a). It may be worth 
our while to examine this new development 
of corporative idea. 

The individuality of a group is fully 
developed in social activity. The effect of 
social relations 1s a product of two factors—the 
content of the human activity and the form 
within which it exists. The two factors are 
not isolated; to use a mathematical term, 
there is a functional relation between them. 
This relation becomes clear, as Davis has 
shown, on a general survey of the nature of 
corporations. The following characteristics 
appear to be essential for all corporations :— 

(a) The fundamental feature of associate 
activity as distinguished from individual actı- 
vity 1s that a connection is established in 
sroup-activity between the individual members 
and other social groups. That is why the 
theoretical distinction between a corporation 
sole aone-man group (if a contradiction 
in terms be allowed) and a corporation aggre- 
gate—a group-person—has been avoided in 
practice. In most of the modern legal systems 
the corporation sole occupies a very small 
space. True there are some remnants of the old 








(a) Taylor—on Corporation, Chapter I. 
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idea in English as well as in Indian law but 
the corporation sole of the present day 1s 
regarded as an anomaly though there might 
have been some justification for the idea when 
it first arose. The corporation aggregate has 
so much prevailed over its annexé in America 
that with the possible exception of church 
parsons in Massachusetts there are no corpora- 
tions sole in the United States (a). The group 
when individualised establishes a permanent 
relation with other groups. The fundamental 
trait that distinguishes a corporation from 
other associations is the presence of a cementing 
force but for which the group-person would be 
pulverized into grouped persons. The group 
ing helps social activity. The mere holding of 
property for particular public purposes with 
Incapacity to use it for other purposes, although 
one of the characteristics of a corporation, is 
not its essential characteristic. 

(b) The second consideration that presents 
itself in this connection is the birth of a cor- 
poration. The State is directly interested in 
corporate activity and hence the relation sub- 
sisting between one group and another group 
and that of the members inter se is mediately 
or immediately determined by the State. 
Whether the relations should be regular or 
exceptional would depend on the character of 
the legal system prevailing in a country. In 
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Imperial Rome as well as in Europe and 
America the general law uses the individual as 
a unit and consequently the group relations 
form subjects of exceptional law. In India so 
far as pre-British Hindu Law 1s concerned the 
unit was a family and the group relations 
were of the same formal type as the individual 
relations. Whatever may be the form the State 
either creates it or maintains it. 

(c) The third point to notice is the volun- 
tary acceptance of membership as distinguished 
from the compulsory status of citizens. One 
may say “ you cannot help being a citizen of 
one or other state but you can help being a 
corporator.”’ ‘The only objection to this state- 
ment may arise in connection with public 
corporations like municipalities, because it is a 
settled rule that the consent of the citizens of a 
municipality is not necessary to its incorpora- 
tion and the acceptance by them of a municipal 
charter is not necessary to make its provisions 
operative, but the tendency towards the con- 
version of the municipalities into sub-govern- 
mental departments renders the objection 
nugatory. In England as well as in America 
and India, municipal self-government is being 
rapidly transformed into a mere determination 
within narrower limits of the means of execut- 
ing the general laws of the country. The 
increased interference by the legislature in the 
government of municipalities is an instance in 
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point. (a) Membership of a corporate group is 
always voluntary, but once a member, the 
rights and duties of a member as a corporator 
are compulsorily maintained so long as the 
corporation lasts. s 

(d) The fourth point is the autonomy of 
the corporate group; within tbe limits set 
by the law its power is supreme ; it can do all it 
likes so long as the acts are intva vires. It is 
autonomous. Not only is this autonomy self- 
regarding, it is also extra-regarding. In other 
words the group being self-sufficient may add to 
its number and renew its members if need 
arises. This characteristic has been all im- 
portant from historical, social, and legal stand- 
points. It may be said to be the counter-part 
of personal liberty in group bodies. 

These general considerations enable one to 
describe a corporation as “a body of persons 
upon whom the State has conferred such 
voluntarily accepted but compulsorily main- 
tained relations to one another and to all 
others that as an autonomous self-sufficient 
and self-renewing body they may determine 
and enforce their common will and in the 
pursuit of their private interest may exercise 
more efficiently social functions both specifi- 
cally conducive to public welfare and 


(a) Cf.—The Calcutta Municipal Act, The Bombay Municipal 
Act, and The Madras Municipal Act. 
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most appropriately exercised by associated 
persons.’ (a) 

Here the popular idea of group activity 
has however been given a prominence. But 
a closer examination of the legal rules governing 
corporate acts leaves no doubt that juridically 
considered individual rather than the social. 
aspect of a corporation is of greater moment. 
The following examples will make this point 
clear :-— 

(1) Contracts: One of the essentials of a 
contract, as you know, is plurality of parties. 
There should be atleast two individuals to form 
a contract. Now if we find that a contract is 
possible between a corporation and the corpora- 
tors we must conclude that the corporation 1s 
an individual distinct from sum of the corpora- 
tors, that is to say, distinct from the corporators 
taken collectively. In an English Case 
Foster v. Commissioners of Inland Revenue (b)—it 
was definitely laid down that the dictum that 
a person cannot contract with himself did not 
apply to a contract between a corporation and 
its members. We may take Farrar v. Farvars 
Limited (c) in this connection. Mr. John Riley 
I'arrar was a solicitor, he was one of the three 
mortgagees in possession. He acted for the 
mortgagees and sold under the powers of sale 


(a) Davis—Corporations their Origin & Development. 
(0) (1894) 1 QO. B. 516. 
(c) 40 C. D. 395. 
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in their mortgage deed to a company more or 
less promoted by himself. He was the solicitor 
of the company and hada substantial interest 
in it as a share-holder. Action was brought 
by mortgagors to set aside the sale by the 
mortgagees. One of the grounds relied on was 
that the sale was invalid because it was in 
substance a sale by a mortgagee to himself and 
others under the guise of asale toa limited 
company. Lindley L. J. remarked “If this 
proposition were true the sale could not stand 
as against the mortgagor. It is perfectly well- 
settled that a mortgagee with a power of sale 
cannot sell to himself either alone or with 
others nor toa trustee for himself. A sale by 
a person to himself is no sale at all. Buta sale 
by a person to a corporation of which he isa 
member is not either in form or in substance, a 
sale by a person to himself. To hold that it is 
would be to ignore the principle which lies at 
the root of the legal idea of a corporate body, 
and that idea is that the corporate body is 
distinct form the persons composing it. A sale 
by a member of a corporation to the corpora- 
tion itself is in every sense a sale valid in equity 
as well as at law.” A group-body is an entity 
distinct from the body of a group. 

(2) Agency :—The principles of Agency is 
Out facit per alium facit per se. The Agent is 
a representative of the principal. The liability 
lor acts done by an authorized agent extends 
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under certain circumstances beyond the agent 
and reaches the principal. The principle of 
agency supplies an instrument whereby it is 
possible to test the presence or absence ofa 
person. In the case of a corporation the 
application of the test just mentioned brings 
out sufficiently the personality of the former. 
Suppose a joint stock company employs an 
agent to buy some lands on the company’s 
behalf and the contract of sale is completed 
but the agent misappropriates the money to be 
paid to the seller. The seller can bring an 
action for recovery of the sale price not only 
against the agent but also against the company 
as a corporation, although not against the 
share-holders of the company individually. 
Because the agent ın this case is the agent not 
of the individuals who composed the corpora- 
tion but of the corporation itself. The corpora- 
tion is hable asa principal just as a natural 
person would ina like case have been liable as 
a principal. Connected with this principle ts 
the rule that a contract by the individual 
members of a corporation, not as avents but as 
individuals is not a contract by the corpora- 
tion itself unless subsequently ratified (a). This 
then 1s another indication that as a person a 
corporation 1s distinct from the corporators. 


(a) Smith v. Hurd, 12 Mete; Faulkner v. Lowe, 2 Exch. s59. Cf. 
Order XXIX Code of Civil Procedure (Indian). A foreign corporation 
can claim the benefit of this rule. Singer Manufacturing Co. v. Baijnath, 
no C. 103. See also Delhi aud London Bank v. Oldhait, 20 Îl. A. 139. 
Sreenath v. E. IL. Ry, Co (22 C. 208.) 
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(3) Partnership v. Corporation—The dis- 
tinction between a partnership and a corpora- 
tion well illustrates the nature of corporate 
bodies. A partnership has not legal existence 
apart from that of the partners. “A one-man 
partnership 1s an impossiblity but a one-man 
company, although a subject of judicial stric- 
tures, 1s a perfectly definite legal entity.” A 
company where all the share-holders except 
one are mere dommies is nevertheless a 
distinct person from the one-man who virtually 
holds all shares. So in Broderip Saloman (a) 
Aron Saloman a leather merchant wanted to 
convert his business into a limited trading 
company. A limited company was eventually 
formed but the memorandum of association 
was subscribed by Aron Salomon and his 
wife and daughter and his four sons. No 
one else ever hada share in the company. 
The company however did not prosper and 
liquidation followed. Now a question arose 
as to whether debentures issued by a one- 
man company to its only real member should 
be allowed’to have a preference over the 
bona fide unsecured creditors of the firm. 
In the lower courts it was held as Saloman was 
identical with Saloman & Co., he must be 
regarded as a trustee of his interest for the 
company and its bona fide creditors. In the 
House of Lords ¿ a more e technical view v was taken. 
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The decision of the lower courts was reversed 
on the ground that a corporation in all cases 
possessed a distinct personality from its mem- 
bers and therefore could contract freely with 
any member irrespective of the fact that he 
might have in it property and irrespective of 
the control he might exercise over its affairs. 
Lord Macnaghten said “ there is nothing in the 
Act requiring that subscribers to the memo- 
randum should be independent or unconnected, 
or that they or any of them should take a 
substantial interest in the undertaking, or 
that they should have a mind and will of their 
own, or that there should be anything lke 
balance of power in the constitution of the 
company. The company is not in law the 
Agent of the subscribers or trustee for them. 
The difference between a corporate and an 
incorporate body is illustrated by Foster and 
Sons Limited v. Commissioners of Inland 
Revenue. (a) There a partnership firm trans- 
formed its business into a limited lability 
company. The identity of members, who 
were the relatives, remained as before, and the 
usual form was adopted of a sale by the 
partners to the new company, the consideration 
being expressed in fully paid up-shares. Upon 
this transaction the Inland Revenue Authorities 
claimed the duty payable upon a sale, arguing 


(a) (1894) 1 Q. B. 516. See Carr on Corporations from which 
the above is quoted. 
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that there had been a transfer of property from 
certain persons to another person ; this person, 
they said, was quite distinct ın law from the 
vendors, and the fact that the former partners 
were the only corporators of the new 
company was irrelevant. Upon the other side 
it was argued that the sale was purely nominal 
and that since there had been no real transfer 
of any beneficial interest no duty was payable. 
It was held however that the view of the 
Commissioners was correct. Partners are not 
comparable to corporators because while the 
latter crystallize into a corporate individual 
the former always remain an amorphous body. 

(4) Acquisition of Property :—When a 
corporation takes a conveyance to itself or 
otherwise acquires property, the title to the 
property belongs to it as a corporation. The 
person of inherence is the group person and 
not the group of persons. In Reg v. Arnaud (a) 
the Customs House Officers refused to register a 
vessel belonging to a British Corporation 
because some of the share-holders were foreign- 
ers and by the Merchant Shipping Acts ships 
belonging to the British subjects alone could 
be registered. A Mandamus was taken out by 
the company to compel registration. In 
course of proceedings on the Mandamus 
Denman C. J. said “ The individual members 
of the corporation, no doubt, are interested 
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In one sense in the property of the corporation, 
as they may derive individual benefit from its 
increase or loss from its destruction but in no 
legal sense are the individual members the 
owners. So the objection to the registration 
was not valid and the customs officers were 
ordered to register the vessel. (a) 

(5) Alienation and Mortgage :—When 
property is conveyed by a corporation or a 
charge 1s created on corporate property the 
dispositive acts are to be done in the corporate 
name. Thus if a mortgage is executed by 
the corporators in their individual names, 
although all may join, and although they all 
may intend to bind the corporation, such a 
mortgage is not a valid legal incumbrance on 
the corporate property. (b) The reason is that 
the sum of the parts is not equal to the whole 
so far as the personality of a corporation is 
concerned. Once more because one can never 
emphasize the point too strongly, a corpora- 
tion 1s not a mere aggregate of the share- 
holders, it is a person distinct from the 
corporators. The group has, by the act of 
incorporation been metamorphosed into a 
legal person. [litcrolft’s case (c) is instructive 
on the point. Here the directors a limited 
company paid away a pa art of the capital of 
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(a) Bence, C , See alo Satin Coomera oi Marshall —Corpora- 
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(‘by Bundy v. Ophir Iron Co. 38 St. ` 
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the company for purposes not authorised 
by the memorandum or the articles of associa- 
tion. The question arose whether there was a 
breach of trust. It happened that the share- 
holders had ratified the act of the directors. It 
was argued that there was no breach of trust. 
But the fact was that the share-holders had not 
the full knowledge of all the particulars ; and 
Brett, L.-J. said “If they had with full know- 
ledge assumed to ratify what was done,” they 
could not individually have complained, but 
the share-holders are not the corporation. Even 
if the share-holders had all sanctioned what 
was done and had remained the same through- 
out, still the company could have sued the 
directors for a breach of trust. They are 
trustees for the company, not for the individual 
share-holders. 

(6) Liability for debts :—The principle of 
corporate liability in the case of debts incurred 
by a corporation is a further illustration of the 
individuality of a corporate body. In common 
law when persons unite together for the purpose 
of making profits they are all hable for the 
debts of the association during the time that they 
are members, and in case of a dissolution, past 
members must pay their share of debts as well. 
All this entirely changes where a corporation 
is concerned. If aman trusts a corporation he 
must look to its assets for payment of debts 
due to him, he cannot, apart from statute or a 
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division of juristic persons into two categories : 
--(1) the corporations where juridical person 1s 
born out of a union of a number of individuals ; 
and (2) the endowments where the juridical 
person is not apparently visible, its existence 
is rather ideal and rests on the object that it 
has in view.(a) In this sense an endowment 
is a person in private law. Moreover it may 
be noticed in passing that corporations and 
endowments although figuring as distinct 
types of juridical persons, have one feature in 
common so far as the doctrine of Savigny is 
concerned-—the fiction shared by both, although 
the fiction in the case of a corporation 1s 
connected with an ideal assembly while in the 
case of an endowment it rests on “an abstrac- 
tion personified, a humanitarian work to be 
accomplished in a certain place, in a certain 
mode and in a determinate way.” (b) 

This distinction although classical in Con- 
tinental systems has however a limited applica- 
tion to English and Indian systems uow that 
various statutes have rendered unnecessary a 
theoretical discussion of the nature of endow- 
ments. Some critical remarks, nevertheless, 
must be made in order that the most essential 
traits of a corporation may be firmly seized. 

Without entering into the minute details, 
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let us enquire wherein lies the distinction 
noted. On a general survey an endowment 
as well as a corporatien has for substratum 
a real human group, but the group in the 
former case is made up of the destinatories 
i.e. of those for whose benefit the endowment 
is created. It 1s in them that the primary 
and the principal character of subjective right 
rests, they are the individuals whose interest 
is protected by law. As to the other clement 
connected with the exercise of a right, namely, 
the will, there is this distinction between a 
corporation and endowment that unlike the 
will of a corporation the will does not reside 
in the group interested, moreover, the will to 
be exercised is directed by the will of the 
founder of an establishment. So this distinc- 
tion between a corporation and an endowment 
may be summed up after Michoud as follows 

In a corporation the interest-element and 
the will-element are in union, it is the same 
group of the interested that forms the organı- 
sation destined to bring forth the collective will, 
while in an endowment the two are distinct, 
they are joined by a volition external to the 
group. Thus Gierke remarks—* the will in an 
endowment is transcendental and not imma- 
nent, it is impressed from without and does not 
Spring irom within. (a) 
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The substratum of an endowment 1s, in 
this view, the collective group. The organism, 
as Ihering remarks, such as has sprung from the 
will of the founder constitutes also an essential 
element, for itis designed to represent the group 
of the interested ın a manner conforming to the 
wishes of the founder. (a) Thus in the case of 
a charitable endowment ıt is not enough to 
remark that the endowment 1s directed merely 
to the satisfaction of the wants of a class of 
people but the essential point is to note how 
those wants are satisfied. This subject is of 
vital importance in countries where the juristic 
personality of endowments lias not been 
formulated by legis lation. 

The theory of endowment that has been 
touched upon so far is radically different from 
those others that refuse to see in an endowment 
a group of human beings or assign no im- 
portance to such a group, the various types of 
fiction-theory whether the fiction personifies the 
aim of an endowment or the patrimony which 
forms the available fund. This theory is like- 
wise different from those that attempt to deduce 
the personality of endowments from that of the 
state or of the municipality. (b) 

You will observe that an endowment asa 
juristic person has features easily distinguishable 
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from those of a corporation. In a cor- 
poration the two elements of subjective right 
fall in the hands of the same group, those 
of the corporators; in an endowment they 
are separated through the will of the founder. 
“This will has been manifested at the very 
beginning, since the creation of the moral 
person, once for all; and so long as the endow- 
ment subsists it produces juridical effects, it 
binds together the successive administrators 
of the endowment; it determines for a period 
longer than the life of the founder and practi- 
cally for an indefinite period the destination of 
the funds.” (a) 


So far I have discussed the distinction 
between the different classes of juristic persons 
in private law. Let us now proceed to find 
out haw far such distinctions occur in public 
law. No one doubts that in the domain of 
public law corporative as well as ‘foundative’ 
elements are present. dhe sovereign state 
democratically organised presents all the 
elements of a corporation; it is a human 
group which itself determines all its aims and 
Which administers them as it wills. In the 
case of an autonomus municipality the same 
observation applies, the public charities estab- 
lished by the state present the characteristics 
of a private endowment. 


(a) Michoud—loc, cit. p, 187. 
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One may remark at the start that much 
will be uncertain and shifting in the domain of 
public law so far as the juristic persons above- 
noticed are concerned. Thus the foundative 
elements of the state may not necessarily have 
the complete directive powers. So Gierke has 
classified the states as the endowment-states 
(anstaltstaat) where the state is subject toa 
directive power and the _ corporation-states 
(korperschaftsstaat) where the state manifests 
the highest corporative ideas. Similarly muni- 
cipalities may be divided into two classes-—— 
the endowment-municipalities where the cor- 
porative element is not supreme and the cor- 
poration-municipalities where all the marks of 
a corporation are present. 

The preceding explanations help us in 
classifying juridical persons even in doubtful 
cases. One or two illustrations will make this 
point clear. A famous French jurist has shown 
how public endowments may be classed into 
those that are administered by the state in 
its public capacity and into those that share 
with private corporations their fundamental 
characteristics. I*rom this standpoint religious 
congregations, syndical associations and part- 
nerships fall into a class distinct from that 
occupied by the state, municipalities, charity 
boards with corporative powers. (a) The 
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distinction between the two classes rests on the 
fact that in the case of the non-corporative 
groups such as religious bodies the juridical 
capacity is transcendent, while in the case of 
the rest ıt ıs immanent. 

Now we come to the celebrated distinction 
between the public and the private juristic 
persons. Under the first head fall the state, the 
municipalities and the public boards. It is not 
difficult to see that the state occupies a class 
by itself. It has been settled with one accord 
that the state as a moral person is distinct 
from the collection cf individuals forming the 
population. As regards public boards there is 
some difference of opinion. Some would deny 
corporative character to public boards. But 
this 1s going too far in the negative direction, 
as the history of juridical systems clearly shows. 
It would take us far into the history of asso- 
ciations if we attempt a detailed study of varı- 
ous types of public juristic persons. Any one 
interested in the subject cannot find a better 
guide than Michoud. 

Let us now consider the distinctive features 
of a corporation in the light of the remarks 
already made. A corporation as a juristic 
person has a name, certain capacities, incapa- 
cities and, in general terms, all the attributes 
that give birth to legal personality. 

(1) The name of a corporation.—A cor- 
poration must have a name. Here an analogy 
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with the natural legal person is evident. As 
A and B serve to identify the persons called A 
and B so the name of a corporation 1s its 
specificatory mark. The name owever is an 
essentialia and not an accidentali |° this case. 
The law requires that the nain+ should be 
either expressed or imphed from the nature of 
the corporation. Thus in England when the 
king incorporates the inhabitants of a parti- 
cular place with the power to choose a Mayor 
annually, the incorporation imphes that such 
a corporation is named aiter the Mayor and the 
commonalty of the particular place.(a) The 
name may be given by the charter of creation. 
The name once given is unchangeable except 
by a fresh charter or an Act of Parliament.(b) 
This rule prevailed in Roman Law and still 
prevails in all modern countries. Thus the 
Indian Companies Act, the German Civil Code 
and the English Companies Act have made it a 
specific rule that a name once given toa 
company cannot be changed unless a new 
company is formed with the same members of 
the old company. A corporation may, however, 
have different names, e.g. one name by grant, 
another by prescription ; but it cannot have two 
names by two different grants,(c) nor can a 





(a) College of Physicians ø. Salmon. (1701) Holt, 171. 
(5) 6 Vin, Abrid, 261. In re Sheffield Insurance Co. Q.B.T.T. 1847. 
(c) Knight v. Mayor etc. of Wells (1696) 1 Ld. Raym, 8o. 
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modern Corporation change its name by prescrip- 
tion.(a) The name need not be connected with 
a definite place except when it is so required 
by a statute. At one time it was supposed 
that a body incorporated by the name ofa 
place should speak the geographical truth, 
because then the idea prevailed that locality 
was of the essence of a corporation (b) the 
reason being that most of the corporations then 
known were either municipal or entrusted with 
local government. But with the growth of 
trading corporations, corporations unconnected 
with the administration of justice and holding 
lands, the old theory has given place to the 
new one that locality is an accident of a cor- 
poration. A name, therefore, need not be, in 
general, the name of a definite place(c) The 
name is to serve as a distinguishing mark and 
as such any sigu sullicient for identification 
and legal acts will do. 

A corporation does: all corporate acts under 
its name. When it has changed its name it 
should use its old name for prescription down 
to the time of the change and the new name 
thenceforward. But all actions for rights 
accruing due either before or after the change 
are to be brought 1 in the new name. 1e.(d) The 


(a) R v. Hanghiey (1°33) 1 New M (KB) 525. 

(5) Button v. Wrichtnian. Cro. Eliz. 3.38. 

(ey Pilbrow v. Pilbrows Atmuspheric Railway Co. 4 D. & L, gso. 

(d) A G. v, Farnham Town, (1669) Hard sog 0 Colchester Corpora» 
ton v. Seaber (1776) 3 Burr. AK, 1872 
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reason for keeping to the old name for a time 
for the purposes of prescription is obvious. for 
prescription, as you know, a continuity of 
possession 1s necessary. The possession, how- 
ever, need not be continued by the same 
individual, a successor may add to his own 
possession that of his predecessor in title. In- 
the case of a corporation prescribing under two 
diflerent names it may be supposed that one 1s 
the successor of another and hence the rule 
with regard to the old and new .names. Dut 
in the case of actions it is not necessary to 
make use of different names because the corpo- 
ration may sue in its new name just as an heir 
may sue in his own name for rights accruing 
due to his ancestor. 

that the name is a distinguishing mark 1s 
conclusively shown by the rule about misnomer 
in grants to a corporation : a grant to a cor- 
poration in a wrong name is bad unless the 
name 1s suficient to show the intention of the 
grantor and mark out the grantee. Thus im A. 
G. v. Rye Corporation (a) a devise of lands to 
the Right Worshipfull the Mayor, jurats and 
Town Council of Rye was regarded as sufficient 
to pass the land to the Corporation of Rye, 
whose correct name was the Mayor, jurats and 
Commionalty of Rye, the vatio decidendi being 
the purpose that the name of a corporation 1s 
to serve. Lhe name isto distinguish one 
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corporation from another and as in this case it 
became quite clear which corporation was 
meant although the name as given in the testa- 
ment was not accurate, all that the name was 
wanted for had been fulfilled. The name 1s a 
nomen, a mark and nothing else. 

(2) Domicil—Before the advent of trading 
corporations, domicil was regarded as an essen- 
tialia of a corporation. It had to belong to a 
definite locality. But in modern times, although 
a domicil is necessary for the management and 
the direction of business, it is immaterial whe- 
ther the whole of its property is situate in one 
place or in different places. Under the English 
law if the business is carried on in England the 
corporation is regarded as domestic, 1f outside 
England foreign. The domicil may then serve 
as a differentia for separating the foreign froni 
domestic corporations in some legal systems. 
[n Indian law, the Companies Act provides that 
a company governed by its provisions should 
be localized in India. Domicil may now be 
regarded as an accidentalia of a corporation. 

(3) Capacities of a corporation :— 

(a) Perpetual succession--When once a 
corporation is created and property 
transferred to it, it continues to hold 
the property in its own name so long 
as it exists and so long there has not 
been a corporate alienation. dn the 
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case of a corporation sole, the suc- 
cessor 1n title succeeds to the property. 
Thus the King in England is by 
common law acorporation sole with 
the capacity of succession. On the 
death of a king the properties, rights 
etc. pass to the next king and there 
is no interregnum. So also on the 
death of a parson, who is a corpora- 
tion sole in English law, the property 
of the parish would go to his next 
successor in title and not to his heirs 
or personal representatives. ^A simi- 
lar remark apples to the manager of 
the property of a Hindu idol.(a) In 
the case of a corporation aggregate, 
this capacity to have perpetual 
succession renders many transactions, 
where a continuity of persons of 

herence or incidence 1s necessary, 
possible. Thus companies may ven- 
ture on enterprises without any 
danger of these falling through on 
account of death or withdrawal of the 
members who form a company. ‘The 
continuity of a corporation in any 
individual case 1s comparable to the 
formal persistence in natural pheno- 
mena. “The river Thames is the 
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same river although the individual 
particles of water composing it are 
continually changing.” (a) It is this 
continuity of type that led Coke to 
apply the conception of immortality 
to a corporation. A parallelism may 
be instituted roughly between the 
legal immortality of a corporation 
and the physical immortality of some 
protozoa. The amoeba is zoologi- 
cally speaking immortal, for the 
successive descendants of an amoeba 
are but the part of the ancestor. It 
lives in its progeny and dies gene- 
rally an accedental death. So a 
corporation not of course immortal 
a parte ante may become so a parte 
post so far as the period of its dura- 
tion is concerned. It may be brought 
to an end for some default and the 
instances are not rare where only a 
limited lease of hfe was granted toa 
corporation. But so long as the 
corporation has not committed any 
default it continues throughout its 
period of duration as one and the 
same corporation notwithstanding the 
changes in the personnel of the 
group. The Roman maxim personae 
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vice fungitur cannot have a better 
application. The corporation is act- 
ing as an individual and it will act 
always as one and the same indivi- 
dual. This explains the rule that 
“the aggregate of corporators cannot 
take lands by their corporate name 
as an aggregate body, to them and 
the heirs of each of them, but to them 
and their successors in the corpora- 
tion. (a) Thus follows necessarily 
the consequence that corporators may 
elect, if they like, members in the 
place of such as have retired or 
died. (2) 

To sue or be sued by its name --This 
incident 1s again a direct consequence 
of the personality of a corporation, 
You know the plaintiff or the de- 
fendant figures as such ina law court 
because in the one case he is the person 
of inherence and in the other case he 
is the person of incidence. As soon as 
the corporate idea became definite 
and certain the corporation qua cor- 
poration came to have a locus stand? 
before a law court. Even the Canon 
aw recognized the rule that what- 
ever was owed toi a t corporation was 
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not owed to the corporators nor what 
the corporation owed did the in- 
dividual corporators owe. Here was 
foreshadowed the pirnciple of cor- 
porate liability ‘already mentioned 
and the capacity to sue or to be sued 
is only an offshoot of that principle. 
Thus A, B and Company Ltd., must 
sue as such and not as A and B and 
the other shareholders named speci- 
fically. With respect to suits in 
Equity, however, the English practice 
has been to allow corporations, in 
some cases, to maintain proceedings 
in the names of individual corpora- 
tors. So Grant remarks “In Equity 
a suit may be instituted either in 
the names of all the members or in 
the name of the corporation.” (a) 
But it must be noticed that this 
exceptional procedure in Equity does 
not in any way touch the funda- 
mental conception regarding the 
personality of a corporation. The 
individual corporators may be con- 
sidered agents of the corporation for 
some purposes and as agents they 
may sue alternatively instead of 
the principal suing. In fact for 
ia | [UCC 
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practical reasons it has frequently 
been the custom to maintain suits in 
common law’as well as in Equity in 
corporate names because then the 
death or resignation of a member 
does not affect the proceedings. Again 
both in England and in India a limit- 
ed company is by statute law allowed 
to sue and to be sued in its corporate 


name. 


(c) To purchase land—The power to 
acquire and alienate both jreal and 
personal property is an implied 
characteristic of many corporate 
bodies. Thus a limited company 
for the purchase of real property is 
from the nature ol the case competent 
to acquire land. But sometimes a 
corporation may be expressly pre- 
vented from acquiring land and no 
corporations are allowed to acquire 
lands for purposes foreign to the ob- 

ject of such acarporation. Therefore 
the power to purchase lands though 
an mecident to a corporation is not an 
essential characteristic.(a) 


(d) Common Seal:—An act in order 
that it may appear as a corporate 
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act has generally to be evident by a 
corporate sign. A common seal 
therefore will be needed for acts of 
a corporation aggregate. A corpora- 
tion sole however does not need a 
common seal. [he reason is that 
in the case of a corporation sole the 
individual who stands as a repre- 
sentative of the corporation is com- 
petent to testify to all that the 
corporation sole has agreed to do or 
is going to do. But the same argu- 
ment does not apply to a corporation 
aggregate because the resolution of 
all the members is not the resolution 
of the corporation since the latter 
has in the eyes of the law an 
existence distinct from that of the 
former. A common seal is then an 
incident although not an essential 
one of corporateness. There are 
certain acts however which always 
require the common seal. The most 
important of these, according to 
Grant(a)are—(1) making a feoffment, 
(2) a demise, (3) granting a license, 
(4) accepting a demise, (5) surrender- 
ing, by express surrender, a lease for 
years, (6) presenting to a benefice, 


(a) Grant—On Corporations, p. 56. 
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(7) commanding their bailiff to 
enter for condition broken, (8) or 
into lands purchased, (g) or to seize 
goods forfeited under a custom, 
(10) entering into a contract to pay 
a sum of money for making improve- 
ments im the borough, (11) or to 
borrow money, (12) retaining or ap- 
pointing an attorney to appear for 
the corporation, at least, in case of a 
Municipal Corporation. fu India 
the Statutory Law requires that 
certain contracts made by a corpora- 
tion or on behalf of such should be 
sealed with the common seal of the 
corporation. (a) It must however be 
remembered that the theoretical 
principle has not always been strictly 
applied specially where practical 
considerations have necessitated a 
deviation from the rigid rule. The 
life of Jaw, asa distinguished jurist 
once remarked. is not logic but ex- 
perience. (b) Souk the keepers of the 
seal make it impossible to use it at the 
moment when it is urgently necessary 
that an act should be done, the fact 


(a) Bengal Municipal Act S. 37; Chairman South Barrackpore 
Municipality v. Amulya Nath Chatterjee IL. R. 34 Cal r030. 


(b) Holmese—Lectures on Common Law, Lec L 
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thatthe majority of the corporators 
have consented to its being done 
will be a sufficient guarantee for the 
validity of the act (a). In America it 
is now well settled that corporations 
may contract by resolutions or through 
agents without seal (b)-—a clear indi- 
cation of the victory of practice over 
theory. [In England also when there 
could be no doubt as to an act being 
a corporate act e.g. when a cor- 
poration could be estopped from 
denying that a particular act was its 
act, a common seal was dispensed 
with. Thus acts which were entered 
of record “fas returns to a manda- 
mus, making an attorney in a court 
ol record, certifying a Mayor, or a 
usage or custom in one of the courts 
at Westminister” needed no common 
seal(c) Again the seal is neither a 
sufficient nor a necessary evidence 
of incorporation. Thus it is not 
competent for the number of persons 
not properly incorporated to assume 
a common seal and to convert all 
acts done by the individuals into a 
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corporate act. Lord Eldon remarked 
in Lloyd v. Loaring (d)" “It is an 
absolute duty of Courts of Justice 
not to permit persons not incorpor- 
ated to affect to treat themselves as 
a corporation upon the record. ” 


The common seal is then not an essential 
incident of a corporation. Here however es- 
sentiality must not be confused with techni- 
cality. The statement that the seal is not an 
essential characteristic does not signily that the 
rule about the manifestation of the corporate 
will through the instrumentality of the seal 
may be relaxed on any grounds however flimsy. 
The seal is the sign manual of the invisible 
body and it can be dispensed with only when 
exigencies of practice require. Lord Denman 
remarked.(2) ‘‘ We feel ourselves called upon 
to say that the rule of law requiring contracts 
entered into by corporations to be generally 
entered into under seal and not by parol, 
appears to us to be one by no means of a 
merely technical nature or which it would be 
at all safe to relax, except in cases warranted 
by the principles to which we have already 
adverted. The seal is required as autheuticat- 
ing the concurrence of the whole body cor- 
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porate. If the legislature in creating a body 
corporate nyest any member of it, either 
expressly or impliedly with authority to bind 
the whole body by its mere signature or other- 
wise, then undoubtedly the adding a seal would 
be matter purely of form and not of substance. 
Every one becoming a member of such a cor- 
poration knows that he is liable to be bound 
in his corporate character, by such an act; and 
persons dealing with the corporations know 
that by such an act the body will be bound. 
But in other cases the seal is the only authentic 
evidence of what the corporation has dene, or 
agreed to do. The resolution of a meting 
however numerously attended is, afier all, sot 
the acet of the whole body. Every member 
knows he is bound by what 1s done under the 
corporate seal and vy nothing else. It isa 
sreat mistake therelore to speak of the neces- 
sity for a seal as relic of ignorant times. I[t is 
no such thine: either a seal or some substitute 
tor a seal, which by law shall be taken as con- 
‘lusively evidencing the sense of the whole 
body corporate, js a necessitv inherent in the 
very nature of a corporation, and the attempt 
fo get rid of the old doctrine, by treating as 
alid contracts made with particular members 
and which do not come within the exceptions 
to which we have adverted, might be prodctive 
oO great inconvenience. (1r) | have quoted this 
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long remark in order to dispel any doubts that 
might have been created in your minds as to 
the necessity of a corperate seal by the state- 
ment regarding the relaxation of the rule in 
particular cases. 


The rule about the common seal may be 
briefly stated as follows :~—-The common seal is 
incident to every corporation although it 1s not 
an essential characteristic as already explained. 
In other words some acts may be legally bind- 
ing if they fall within the class that legislature 
thinks might very well be evidenced by any 
other instrument than a seal, but in general it 
is the fixing of the seal and that only which 
unites the several assent of the individuals 
who compose the groups and makes one joint 
assent of the whole. (2) The exceptions to 
this common Jaw role as r sgards certain juris- 
tic acts performed by a corporation may be 
put under three heads :-—(a) Rules based on 
custom Whereit has been customary for cer- 
tai classes of acts to be done without seal, 
law ratifies the custom. When acts done are 
such as the corporation by its own constitution 
is appointed to do, no corporate seal is re- 
quired, (3) (b) Rules based on convenience 
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and necessity. Where the acts are required for 
convenience, management and comfort e. g. 
when the acts are of such a trivial nature as can 
be more quickly done in an informal way, the 
formality of aseal is allowed to be dropped. 
So also when urgency is the prime consider- 
ation informality is preferred to a formality 
causing delay. (e) Rules based on specific 
character of certain corporations. When cor- 
porations have been established by Roval Char- 
ters or Parliunentary Acts the Courts have held 
that some acts, but for which the very existence 
of these corporations would be impossible, can 
De clone informally e. g. the drawing of a nll 
in the case of a Chartered Corporation.(1) 

(e) To make bye-laws:--According to 
Blackstone a corporation has the capacity to 
make bve-laws or private statutes for the better 
covernment of the corporation, These bye- 
laws are binding upon the corporators unless 
contrary to the laws of the land and then they 
are void. “Phis incident is also accidental and 
not essential. for where the objects of incorpo- 
ration may be carried out without making bye- 
laws a power to make them isnot implied. (2) 
In Suttons Hospital case if was expressly men- 
tioned that to make ordinances was not of the 
essence of a corporation. Where objects of a 
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(1) Mayor of Ludlow v. Charlton 6 M. W. p. 820 
(2) 10 Rep. 31. 
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corporation require, on the other hand, bye- 
laws may be made binding on both the members 
and the strangers as well. Thus the municipal 
corporations in India may make bye-laws 
binding on all persons residing withim a fixed 
boundary. The railway companies again under 
the Railway Companies Act may make bye- 
laws affecting those who deal with them. The 
bye-laws, as we shall see later on, must be al- 
ways reasonable and as the power to make 
them is derived from the Sovereign, there is a 
limit which must not be overstepped in fram- 
ing bye-laws. Many questions regarding ultra 
vires arise in this connection, the dain s will 
be referred to in the lecture on that topic. | 
may mention incidently that the Roman Law 
gave special powers to Collegia to make bve- 
laws governing the relations of members ater se 
and distribution of corporate property. 


The power of making bye-laws, when inci- 
dent, is to be exercised by the whole body of 
corporators. Unless the constitution of the cor- 
poration vests the power in a select body there 
Is no implication authorizing a majority to act 
for the whole body. Here again the doctrine 
of personality explains this rule. The corpo- 
rators are not the corporation. (1) That is 
why even in the case of charters parang power 
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to a select group in a corporation to make bye- 
laws regarding certain specified objects, there 
isno implication that that select group may 
make bye-laws for the general purposes of the 
corporation. Whenever necessary the corpora- 
tion as a distinct person comes to the fore. (2) 
The ‘ Majority Principle’ does not apply here. 
(4) Incapacities:—Coke mentions certain 
disabilities peculiar to corporations aggregate. 
These arein general the consequences of the 
doctrine of corportae personality. Thus one of 
the examples of incapacity given by Coke is 
that a corporation being itself invisible and 
existing only in the intendment and considera- 
tion of law it cannot appear in person in a 
law suit. The personality is none the less 
real although it exists juridically alone because 
this incapacity to appear in person must not 
be taken as a general rule. For despite Coke’s 
sweeping statement instances are not infrequent 
where corporations may appear without an 
attorney ; thus a corporation may ac- 
knowledgo a deed before a judge without an 
attorney, it may with its head give personal 
command, (3) When the facts determining 
a juridical position are such as to be obviously 
inconsistent with the nature of corporate perso- 
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(2) R. V. Phillips cited 3 Burr 1325, Calder etc., Navigation Co. v. 
Milling 1g M & W 81, 87. 
(3) Blackstone—-Commentaries Vol. p. 417. 
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nality it is then only that the legal consequence 
flowing from those facts cannot be predicated 
of a corporation. This consideration explains 
the partial truth of another incapacity men- 
tioned by Coke viz: a corporation can neither 
maintain nor be made defendant to an action 
lor personal injury. This second incapacity 
has been modified by modern decisions regard- 
mg habililies of a corporation for torts. (4) 
Again Coke says a corporation cannot be an 
executor or adnimistrator or perform any 
personal duties, nor canat be seized of lands 
to the use of another.  Uhese are the classical 
instances of Corporate meapacity, but most of 
these do not represent the modern view regard- 
Ing corporate disabihty as we shall see later on, 
(5) Privileges :--There are certain privi- 
leges granted to a corporation. Some of these 
are imcapactties looked at from a diferent 
standpoint just as the incapacity of a sovereign 
for certain acts gives rise to special privileges 
which free the sovereign from hability when acts 
Of the speciied class are defacto done by him. 
Coke mentions asa fundamental privilege 
of a corporation its non-liability lor treason. 
felony, or other crune committed in its corpo- 
rate capacity. the absence of mentality—an 
essential factor in criminal Hability—-being the 
justificatory ground ol this privilege existing 
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ungualifiedly in Coke’s time. But the old 
rule has been greatly modified by modern 
decisions, The present rule is that a corpora- 
tion is liable fer all criminal acts where no 
specific mens rea is emphasised. (1). Again in 
old English law a corporation was not liable 
to corporate penalties, nor to attainder, forfet- 
ture or corruption of blocd, it could not be 
committed to prison (2) nor could it be out 
lawed or excommunicated. Much of these is 
now ol antiquarian interest because statutary 
enactments eg, the Companies Acts English 
and Padian, the Railway Acts, the Municipal 
Acts, as well as modern decisions have greatly 


` 


changed (3) the nature of corporate privileges 
as enumerated by Coke. The only justifica- 
tion for this bit of antiguarianism is the proof 
it offers regarding the 1ntermixture of theory 
and practice in this branch of law. 

The discusstons regarding the nature of cor- 
porations naturally lead to the topic of classi- 
Heation. Phe subject of classification is how- 
ever of purely theoretical mterest as I have 
already remaked. But lor our purposes the 
question ol classifeation should once for all be 
settled at the very start af only lor its connec- 
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CO Row, G. N., Railway Co. 9 Q. B. 315. 

(2) Poilock and Maitland’s History of English law, Voi. L 

(3) Kennedy v. Panama Mail Co. 2 O. B. 580. Whittield v. South 
mastern Ry, Co. EL Be. & EL iis. 
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tion with the various conclusions, drawn by the 
classıc Jd A CiLerSs on iae corporation law, regard- 
ing the legal nature of corporate personality. 
A luminous passage in Pollock’s Contract 
states that the well-known classification of 
corporations under two heads—ageregate and 
sole—is of Roman invention. ‘The modern law 
has adopted the Roman invention and largely 
developed it, whereby the official character of 
the holders for the time being of the same 
office or the common interest of the persons 
who for the time being are adventurers in the 
same undertaking has been constituted into 
an artificial person or ideal subject of legal 
capacities and duties.” (1) The idea of 
Pollock as it can be gathered from his detailed 
statement is however, not that the Romans 
definitely divided the corporations into two 
groups but that they suggested an analogy 
which is responsible for the Itnglish grouping 
of the corporations in the sixteenth century. 
Whatever may have been the origin of the 
classification of the corporations under the 
heads of corporation aggregate and corpora- 
tion sole, the fact remains that this classifica- 
tion is of great theoretical importance. Some 
objections have been raised to the coupling of 
the epithet sole with the term corporation. 
The objectors think that the idea of perso- 
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(1) Pollock—-Law of Contracts, p. 107. 6th. Edition. 
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nality so far as corporations are concerned is 
closely connected with the presence of a plurality 
of corporators. A corporation consisting 
of a single person (i.e. a corporation sole) 
would have appeared a contradiction in terms 
to the medieval lawyers who were responsible 
for the development of corporative ideas. But 
facts must be taken as facts and despite the 
paradoxical nature of the curious subject of 
rights who is called a corporation sole, the 
“subject must be given a place,ina legal 
classification, that is his due. A corporation 
then 1s either a corporation sole where it con- 
sists of a single individual, having an “ artifi- 
cial or legal personality distinguished from his 
natural character,” (1) e g. the King, the 
Postmaster-general, the manager of a Hindu 
lndowment : or a corporation aggregate where 
it consists of more persons than one e.g. a 
joint-stock company. Here it must be re- 
membered that even if by death or transfer of 
shares in the case of a hmited company the cor- 
poration of many be reduced to a corpuration 
having one member alone it is still a 
corporation aggregate because the shares are 
regarded as remaining distinct.(2) This was the 
view of the Roman lawyers as well. You re- 
member the famous maxim in connection with 


(1) Blackstone—Commentaries Vol. I, P. 477. 
2) Russell v, Mclellan 14 Plek (Mass). 
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a collegium—Tres faciunt collegium. (1) 
Evenif the three were reduced to one the 
same collegium existed in name (stet Nomen 
collegium). 

The classification of corporations into 
aggregate and sole 1s justified more by practi- 
cal cousiderations than by theoretical reasons, 
Let us now advert to certain other schemes 
that have been proposed for classifving the 
corporations generally. These mav be enume- 
rated as follows :— 


(1) Ecclesiastical and Lay. Fhe principle 
of division in this case has reference 
to the object of the corporation and 
the scheme apples to corporations 
aggregate as well as lo corporations 
sole. Tf the armas the perpetuation 
of religion, futhereace of religious 
rights the corporation is termed ev 


| 


Clesiastical e.g. the Dean and Chapter 
of a cathedral church. TE the aim is 
not religious but secular, tae corpo- 
ration is lay. A lav corporation may 
in its turn be sub-divided into (a) 
Commercial eg. Railway Compa- 


nies, Banks, (b) Non-commercial 
eg. Corporations with powers ol 


local self government. 
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(2) kKleemosynary and civil. Eleemosy- 
nary corporations, as the name 
indicates, aim at charity, free alms so 
to say e.g. hospitals, asylums. 
Endowed charities may be said to 
be administrated by Lleemosynary 
corporations. The true test of an 
institution is its origin and objects. 
If it as founded on donations and 
has for its purpose the accomplish- 
ment of a charity by the distribu- 
tion of alms the institution is un- 
questionably eleemosynary. (1) A 
civil corporation unlike an eleemo- 
synary one aims at private gains or 
any other civil purpose not coming 
within charity. Thus m America 
it has been held that cemetery cor- 
poration (2) tis not an eleemosynary 
corporation, nor is a Youngmen’s 
Christian Association. (3) 

(3) Public and private. The division of 
corporations into public and private 
has a practical as well æ theoretical 
importance. The rules of law which 
apply to public corporations are in 
many respects fundamentally dilfer- 
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(1) American Asylum v. Phoenix Bank 4 Conn 172, 16 Am. Dec. r12 
(2) Donnelly v. Boston Catholic Assn. 140 Mans. 103. 
(3) Chapin v. Holyoke Y. M. C. A., 165 Mass. 250, 
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ent trom those that apply to private 
corporations. Thus the poperty of 
a public corporation 1s not taxable 
while that of a private corporation 
is. A public corporation is created 
by the state for purposes of govern- 
ment and therefore it can be dis- 
solved or its charter amended as it 
can be created without the consent 
of the individuals who compose it. 
While in the case of a private cor- 
poration the consent of the corpo- 
rators is indispensible for a dissolu- 
tion or a change. Thus the dis- 
tinction between pubhc and private 
is more than of merely passing 


interest. 


A public corporation is a corporation 


created merely for purposes of government and 
a private corporation is one that is created for 
purposes other than those of government (1). 
“ Among the corporations which are clearly 
public are icorporated cities, villages, and 
towns, commonly called municipal corporations. 
A bank is not a public corporation merely 
because the state uses it as a depository for 
public funds or because the state owns part of 


the capital stock.” (2) A state board of agricul- 


(1) Dartmouth College v. Woodward 4 Wheat (U. S.) 518. 
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VWarshali--On Corporations, p. 48. 
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ture or agricultural society composed ol private 
individuals is not in American law a public 
corporation although the state has made an 
appropriation of money for its benefit (2). 

Although the distinction between public 
and private is more frequently drawn in 
America than in England it may be mentioned 
that the scheme has a universality that entitles 
it to a place in an infant system like the Indian 
Corporation Law which is mainly developing 
through imitation. 

Besides the above methods of classification 
several others have been proposed which how- 
ever do not seem strictly logical and some of 
them are even misleading for example the divi- 
sion of corporations into stock and non-stock 
takes an accidental circumstance for an essen- 
tial ground of distinction. Again the distinc- 
tion between a foreign and a domestic cor- 
poration is based not on an essential feature 
of corporate bodies but only on the accidental 
fact of the authority or the locality that has 
to do with the existence, regulation and SUPer- 
vision of the corporations. `A foreign corpora- 
tion may just like a domestic corporation be 
lay or ecclesiastical, eleemosynary or civil, 
private or public. Thus the distinction be- 
tween foreign and domestic has no other utility 
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than that of serving the purposes of the con- 
flict of laws. Then again the classification of 
corporations into full-corporations and quasi 
corperations is not based on a fundamental 
difference between two bodies agreeing only 
in the underlined unity of character but is a 
division separating an entity of one type from 
another of a totally different type. The quasi- 
corporation is something similar to a corpora- 
tion but not an exact one. 

It will be necessary in our survey of 
the law of corporation to deal with quasi- 
corporations as well because although the 
bodies called quasi-corporations are not species 
of the genus corporations yet the expres- 
sion quasi-corporation has obtained currency 
as a description of those groups which are 
minutelv regulated by special statutes without 
being formally erected into corporations e.g. 
Trade Umions, {industrial and Provident 
Societies, Registered Working-men’s Clubs in 
i! ngland. In India the position of the Governor- 
Cseneral m Council renders the notion of quasi- 
corporation useful in practice.(1) 

lt rests now to finish this lecture by certain 
remarks on the nature of corporate personality 
viewed in the light of observations made regard- 
ing the incidents of corporateness. A corpo- 
ration as Į have had repeated o occasions to re- 
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{1} Hbert-- Government ot India. 
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mark is a person in the juridical signification 
of the term and it is a real person. The reality 
however exists in the eye of the law. The 
consequences that appear at times bizarre on 
account of attributing to a group some of the 
characteristics of a human being are nevertheless 
necessary for the purposes of a developed 
society. Moreover the so called fictitiousness of 
a corporate personality is due mainly to a 
misapprehension of the nature of personality in 
general. A human being ts taken popularly as 
a type ol a person. But on analysis the perso- 
nality of a human being is found to rest on 
legal bases that are equally true of groups and. 
associations of a special type as the incidents of 
corporateness already discussed clearly show. 


— 


One cannot do better than sketch the obser- 
vations of Prof. Saleilles on this point---The 
impression of personality is connected with a 
purely material and objective reality. Itas de- 
rived from the fact of an organism being consti- 
tuted in such a way as a subject of mght might 
develop out of it. So far as the phenomenal 
world is concerned this ‘subject’ exercises a 
faculty which is connected with volition and 
controling power. A being who has at his 
service such a controlling volition manifests a 
mastery over external objects resulting in divers 
legal effects. This is a phenomenon that 
human beings present to an eminent degree. 
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But if the human beings are taken as types of 
real persons that does not mean that they natu- 
rally by themselves fulfil,all the conditions of 
juridical personality. Because men have a 
great need of rights they have been clothed 
with personality. But it is at bottom only rela- 
tive consequence of our philosophical and social 
conceptions. Kohler has shown (1) that ıf the 
habit of considering certain animals as enjoy- 
ing some rights relative to their preservation 
were established, a certain embryonic perso- 
nality would arise. Such a juridical person is 
quite conceivable from the standpoint of practi- 
cal law. Therefore in every juridical perso- 
nahty there is an element of intellectual crea- 
tion. Jf by fiction is meant the employment 
of creative intellect juridical personality 1s 
fictitious, the personality of human being 
is all the more so. Yet despite this element of 
intellectual creation a human being so far as 
the legal mghts and duties are concerned is 
regarded as areal person. A “moral person” 
such as a corporation is in exactly a similar 
position. It is necessary to recognise the same 
basis of reality in the case of a group-person as 
in the case of individuals notwithstanding all 
the elements of idealisation present in the 
conception of corporate personality. And it 
must be observed as the incidents of a corpora- 


a) Manual of German Civil Law cited by Saleilles. 
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tion show that there is less idealisation when a 
corporate group is described as a person than 
in the case of an infant or an insane individual 
recognized as a subject of rights. If the one is 
a fiction the other will be doubly so, but if the 
personality of the latter is a reality so far as 
juridical phenomena are concerned, the perso- 
nality of the former must be regarded all the 
more real. 


One more remark may be made before 
finishing this discussion. An eminent represen- 
tative of the school of jurists that has recently 
appeared in America suggests a modification 
of the doctrine of corporate personality on 
which so much stress has been laid hitherto. 
Prof. Freund thinks that nothing can be gained 
by a dispute whether the corporate personality 
is real or fictitious. The practical question 
“Whether a corporation shall be included 
under persons depends upon dilferent consider- 
ations. When we speak of a corporation, as a 
rule we do not think primarily of a number of 
individuals, but rather abstractly of a 
human agency devoted to distinct purposes 
under certain definite conditions. The cor- 
poration represents to us a social and economic 
factor which may come in conflict with any 
other social and economic factor; tn other 
words the element of distinctiveness and conse- 
quently of differentiation is present to our 
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mind. On the other hand, when we speak of 
a person what we think of is the individual in 
the totality of his existence. Personality in 
the common acceptation of the term is equival- 
ent to individuality, and hence excludes the 
idea of differentiation. We may recognize that 
some one feels and acts differently in his official 
and in his private capacity, but without strain- 
ing language, we do not say that this some 
one constitutes two different persons. We 
commonly ascribe to a corporation will, intent, 
sentiment, and action, but we probably never 
speak or it as a person” (i). 

According to the juridico-psychological 
view adopted by Freund the conception of 
corporate unity may be expressed in terms that 
Clearly indicate the practical as well as a 
philosophical basis of an important legal idea. 
the legal value of a corporation theory is 
determined by the explanation it gives of the 
consequences that follow from acts done in the 
corporate name. “ We distinguish things and 
persons mi Law because each thing may be the 
subject mater of separate legal disposition, 
because the act of each person normally entails 
consequences affecting his person and his rights 
only. tf the connection of persons or of things 
is so stroug that what affects one affects 
all hke, we designate them by one name 


(1) Freand-—The Legal Nature of Corporations p. St. 
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expressive of this unity, and the common 
name indicates in its turn how far the effects 
of certain acts extend.” (1) Thus a certain 
bond of association may express, through the 
nexus uniting the individuals, the effects of 
certain acts better than a group of individuals 
when the latter are kept distinct from one 
another. The consequences of an act in sucha 
case may follow the nexus rather than the 
individuals. Therefore one speaks of identity 
in a succession of corporators because in law 
the essential element of identity is the coinci- 
dence of act and effect. The corporate name 
thus expresses this legal unity and reflects 
clearly the operation of the bond of union. 
The corporate rights app2ar then as the rights 
of an individual and fancied difficulties dis- 
appear. To express the reasoning symbolically 
Freund has adopted the following device—Let 
A,B,C,D,...... .... .N,P,QO,R, be the corporators. 
Put A=A,B,............ O,R. Now the realists 
would suppose when the rights of A,......... R. 
are exercisel by A,......... N in other words 
when the majority in corporation consent toa 
certain transaction, it is X whois not identically 
equalto the sum of A,B......R that acts. In other 
words according to those who believe that all 
rights :nust be exercised like individual rights 


the identity X = me wr aes .R does not 
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hold. X in this view grows out of the indivi- 
duals A... ....R ic. X=f (A,B,......R). This 
functional equation is the symbolical represen- 
tation of the unity, the identity and the 
immortality of a corporation. All the legal 
relations and incidents of a corporation may 
with the help of such formulae be more or less 
correctly stated Thus X=X when A...... R is 
replaced by A,...... R respctively. Just as in 
mathematics when a function remains the same 
after one set of variables, called arguments, be 
replaced by another set of arguments, the func- 
tion is called an invariant so here the invarian- 
tive form X=X means the identity in succes- 
sion of changing members. Although the 
corporators have changed the corporation 
remains the same. The corporation is a legal 
person distinct from the individual corpora- 
tors. 


The follower of the newly started represent i - 
tion theory would call the treatment of a 
corporation as a distinctive legal person a 
dialectical device. But even Freund has to 
admit that the term person in many legal 
systems includes corporations, and that at 
what point the distinctiveness of the corpora- 
tion from its members begins or ceases to be a 
fiction depends upon the particular circumstan- 
ces of each case’.(1) 





(1) Reg. v. Arnand 16 L. J. Q, B. p. 50. State v. Standard Oil Co. 
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Such is the nature of corporate personality. 
The juridical conception refers to the reality in 
the sense explained. I pass on to discuss the 


creation, powers and liabilities of a corpora- 
tion. 


LECTURE IV. 
Creation Of A Corporation Aggregate. 


A corporation may be created either (1) 
by express authorisation e.g. by charters, Act 
of Parliament or (2) by constructive authorisa- 
tione.g, Common law prescription, custom, 
implication. In any case the legislative 
sovereign is a mediate or immediate creator 
of a corporation. This theory underlying the 
formation of a corporation in English law and 
in other legal systems based on English law 
viz.in American and Indian law has however 
undergone some modification due to researches 
in the history of English law. (1) But the 
fundamental question affecting the origin of 
group-persons still requires the same answer 
asof old. In fact wherever legal personality 
is recognized there is the supposition that the 
sovereign has consented if not to the creation, 
at least to the continuation of the legal person. 
You are well aware, as students of Holland 
that the personality of a normal human being 
begins with the birth. But birth alone is not 
sufficient. State recognition is necessary as 
well. State recognition coupled with birth 
turns a natural person into a legal one. In 
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the case of a corporation the birth however 
may be contemporaneous with the state 
recognition, the latter isa Sine Qua non in 
order that a corporation may live move and 
have its being. The instruments I have just 
now enumerated are more or less the means 
of bringing into existence the group persons 
in almost all civilized countries. Let us 
take them one by one and examine each with 
historical reference where necessary. 


The charter—In Rome as already noticed 
at one period of its history the collegia 
resulted from the voluntary union of in- 
dividuals for a certain specific purpose. 
All that is required by the state was that the 
object of the union should have been lawful. 
During the imperial regime special authoriza- 
tion by the state was necessary. Sometimes 
the state granted permission of incorporation 
by a written document. Some say that no 
authentic instance of a Roman charter of 
Incorporation has been found. Whatever may 
have been the case in Roman Law a charter 
so far as England is cocerned was once the 
only mode of express creation of a corpora- 
tion. (1) The charter of William the Conqueror 
to the City of London was sealed with a seal 
which the charter recites “ was bitten with hrs 
tooth in token of sooth.” (2) The Crown 
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sometimes delegated the power of granting 
charters to private bodies e.g. the chancellor 
of the University of Oxford has powers of 
granting charters to certain species of corpora- 
tions. In the Year Books of 1523 it Is 
mentioned that the privilege of granting 
charters may in some cases be shared by the 
King with the Pope. The papal jurisdiction 
was of course confined to the founding of 
ecclesiastical corporations. In pre-Reforma- 
tion England it was however doubtful who 
might and who might not grant charters of 
incorporation. After the Reformation it was 
held that no foreign power could share the 
royal prerogative of creating corporations by 
charter. 

In England charters might be granted by 
subjects either because they possessed “royal 
powers’ (jura regalia) within certain limits or 
because they were authorized by the Crown 
by a special license. Thus within the County 
Palatine of Durham the Bishops of Durham 
exercised jura regalia so late as 1836 and the 
city of Durham was incorporated in 1565 by 
Bishop Pilkington and was governed by a 
succession of episcopal charter down to the 
passing of the Municipal Corporations Act. (1) 
At present jura regalia are rarely vested in the 
subject. 


ante et 





{:) H. A. Smith—The Law of Associations, p. 13. 
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Particular corporations have frequently 
been created by charters issued by private 
persons under a special license. Thus several 
Oxford and Cambridge .Colleges were in- 
corporated in this way. When an incorpora- 
tion takes place under a special license, the 
latter sets out the details of incorporation and 
the founder has only to repeat the words of 
license in the charter of incorporation. 


Certain points ın connection with the 
charter of incorporation call for special 
attention. A charter issues from the sovereign 
at his pleasure. The Crown may grant or 
withhold a charter just as it likes, but when 
once granted the charter cannot be revoked 
without the full “ and perhaps the unanimous 
concurrence of the grantees or their suc- 
cessor”. (1) In other words a corporation once 
brought into being cannot be extinguished 
unless it has been guilty ofan illegal act or 
consented to die of its own will. One of the 
essential characteristics viz :—perpetuity, then 
attaches to it as soon as the charter is granted, 
even though the Crown limit the existence of 
a corporation expressly in the incorporating 
charter. For it has been an accepted doctrine 
of English law that the Crown, notwithstand- 
ing its perogative of granting a charter in- 
cOrporating a group, cannot fix the term of 
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(1) Grant—On Corporations, p. 10, © 
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existence of a corporation created by itself 
unless authorized by a parliamentary Act. 
Grant mentions (1) some instances of corpora- 
tions created for an ascertained period bya 
royal charter under an Act of Parliament. (1) 
Therefore the perpetuity that distinguishes a 
corporation from a natural legal person, 
although itis an essential characteristic of a 
group person in general, may be absent in 
particular cases where legislative sovereign so 
demands. This fact however is not a sufficient 
reason for changing the general theory of 
Corporations. 

Another tcpic to be noticed in this connec- 
tion is the delegation of power to charter 
corporations. When the legislative sovereign 
is supreme ‘2), as Dicey would say, this power 
to delegate its authority to another is a natural 
consequence of sovereignty. Thus the Crown 
in Parliament may in England delegate the 
power to charter a corporation to an individual 
or to a corporation. Although such delegation 
may be rare in modern times I have already 
mentioned some examples which show that in 
the sixteenth century individuals or corpora- 
tions very frequently granted charters of incor- 
poration.(3) Such charters were valid because 
they were issued under delegated sinus 





(1) Grant—On Corporations, p. 11. 
(2) Dicey—Lectures on Constitutional Law. 
(3) Merew & Stephen—History of Boroughs, p. 1322. 
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Of course if it is once admitted that a 
sovereign is supreme it would be illegal to 
suppose that it could not act as it would. 
Hence there 1s nothing extraordinary in the 
delegations in question. But when the legis- 
lative sovereign is not supreme for example in 
the United States or in India other considera- 
tions must prevail. An American writer has 
remarked “one of this settled maxims of cons- 
titutional law is that the power conferred 
upon the legislature to make laws cannot be 
delegated by that department to any other 
body or authority. Where the sovereign power 
has located the authority that it must 
remain. (1) It is evident that ina case like 
this the delegation of the power to incorporate 
cannot be allowed. Hence in India there are 
Municipal Acts and Indian Companies Acts 
governing public and private corporations 
respectively but no individual may be authorized 
by the Governor-General in Council to incor- 
porate acompany by a charter. 


Here one may remark that the Supreme 
power may limit not only the legislative 
freedom with regard to corporative and other 
matters of its subordinate as in India but also 
of one of its constituent parts. This fact has 
an important bearing on the grant of charters 
to certain class of corporations. Thus the 
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(1) Cooley—Constitutional Limit, p. 116. 
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Municipal Corporation Acts in England res- 
tricts the power of the Crown to grant charters 
of Municipal incorporations. The decisions on 
the construction of the S. 141 of the English 
Municipal Corporation Act and that of S. 49 
of 7 Will. 4 and 1 Vict. c. 78 amending the 
former section have thus been summarized 
by Grant :—(a) The grant of a charter of 
Municipal Corporations is still an exercise of 
Common Law prerogative of the Crown 
although such charter invests the corporations 
with the functions conferred by the acts upon 
the then existing Municipal Corporations which 
the Crown has only power to do by virtue of 
7 Will. 4and1 Vict. C. 78. (b) The Crown 
may grant the charter to a part only of a 
town or borough and need not grant it to the 
whole of the inhabitants of such town or 
borough although the prayer of the petition ıs 
fora grant of a charter of incorporation to the 
inhabitant householders of the said borough. 
(c) A petition to be within the meaning of the 
acts need not proceed from a majority of the 
inhabitant householders of the place or of the 
male inhabitant householders of the place. 
(d) Whether such a petition was under all 
circumstances the petition of the inhabitant 
householders within the meaning of the acts, 
was a question of fact for a jury. (e) Where 
the whole number of inhabitant householders 
was 48,000 and a petition was presented to the 
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Crown signed by 4000 in favour of a grant of a 
charter of incorporation and another was sub- 
quently presented signed by 6000 against it the 
jury were quite right in their verdict that the 
former petition express the wish of the inhabi- 
tant householders within the meaning of the 
acts, the direction of the learned judge at the 
trial being that notwithstanding such last 
petition Her Majesty had power, in his opinion, 
to grant the charter by virtue of the first 
petition, which direction was also correct. 
(f) The crown in the charter besides defining 
the district within which the powers and 
jurisfiction of the corporation are to be exer- 
cised may by its common law prerogative 
appoint the number and set out the limits of 
the wards in the new borough. (g) A charter 
so granted was valid (having been accepted), 
but that the determination of the Privy Council 
to advise the Queen to grant the charter is not 
decisive of the question as to the sufficiency of 
the petition in favor of the charter. (k) The 
Crown may in thecharter delegate to an indivi- 
dual the power of appointing the first members 
of the corporate body; or may at all events 
appoint a person to ascertain who are the in- 
dividuals possessed of the qualifications which 
the corporators are to have, in. other words 
who are to be burgesses; and may appoint in 
the charter another person to revise the list of 
burgesses and to act as the returning officer at 
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the first election of officers under the char- 
ter. (1) OO 

In the case of the grant of a charter of in- 
corporation the fundamental question 1s when 
does the charter become operative? “The 
general character of bilateral acts as under- 
stood by jurisprudence furnishes a reply to this 
question. You know perhaps that a gilt be- 
comes operative as a gift when it is accepted. 
In the case of a corporation the same principle 
holds. The charter is an instrument that 
makes a gift of the incidents of a corporation 
to a body of individuals. It is after the gift 
has been completed that a group becomes a 
sroup-person hence the basic rule that a charter 
is inoperative until it is accepted. No specific 
form of acceptance is however necessary.(2) 
Any unequivocal act shewing a desire and 
intention to accept a charter is sufficient pro- 
vided it is done by a majority of the grantees (3) 
Sometimes an acceptance is implied from cor- 
porate acts. The form plays such an insignifi- 
cant part that it is a settled rule in English 
Law that the acceptance of a charter need not 
be under seal.(4) 


One cannot but make a passing remark on 
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(1) Grant—On Corporations, pp. 16, 17. 
(2) R. v. Hughes, 7 B. & C., 718, 719 
(3) 3 T. R., p. 198. 

(4) Year Books, 12 Heny. 7, 25 & 26. 
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the effect of acceptance of a charter. Though 
it is optional with the members of a private 
corporation whether they will take the benifit 
of their charter, yet once they have accepted it 
they and their successors are bound for ever. 
Any obligation contemplated in the charter is 
an obligation not only for the present corpora- 
tors but for their successors as well, because 
they and their successors are one.(1) Again a 
charter cannot be accepted for a time and then 
repudiated. Once an acceptance always an 
acceptance unless an existing charter is invali- 
dated by the acceptance of another inconsis- 
tent with it.(2) 

A question of some historical importance 
is whether a defective charter is rendered bind- 
ing in all respects merely through acceptance. 
Now a charter may be defective either because 
it contains some illegal provisions or because 
it is issued by the Crown when it has no au- 
thority to issue one. Both kinds of defect 
have given rise to much judicial speculation 
Lord Denman said in Rutter v. Chapman (3). 
“It is clear that the acceptance however com- 
plete merely concludes the bargain with the 
Crown, and cannot remove any defects inherent 
in the charter which render it invalid asa 
legal instrument.” Against this may be set the 


(1) Brett v, Cumberland Cro, Jac. 498. ee 
(2) R. v. Haythrone, 5 B.& C. —— v. Fulcher, Palm. 491. 
(3) OM. & W. 116. 
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Opinion, of Lord Harwicke with regard to the 
defective charters of Charles II., that an accep- 
tance rendered them valid (1). Two great 
names in English Law seem to lay down dis- 
crepant rules as to the effect of acceptance of, 
illegal charter. But the discrepancy is how- 
ever only in appearance. The rules may be 
reconciled if the principles underlying them 
be taken into consideration. “The charters 
which had been granted by Charles II. and. 
James IJ. to various of the then existing Muni- 
cipal corporations and whichall of them more 
or less interfered with and curtailed the rights, 
liberties and privileges of those bodies politic, 
many containing illegal provisions, were after 
the Revolution divided into two classes by the 
decisions of the Court ; those which had been 
granted in consideration of a valid surrender by 
the corporations of their previous charters and 
which had been accepted by the corporations, 
were held to be valid, although containing 
regulations which but for the acceptance would 
have been void, as being illegal, and such as 
the crown had no power to impose; and 
secondly those which had been granted in 
consideration of a surrender never perfected 
by enrolment, were held to have been void as 
granted on a misrepresentation of the grantees, 
which had deceived the Crown; in other words 
as having been granted without authority. 





(1) Rex. v. Johnson, 2 Lud. El-Cas. 173 
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Several of those charters which were so held to 
be made good: and valid by acceptance con- 
tained provisions for the removal of corpora- 
tors by the crown at discretion, a thing which 
it is not within the competency of the prero- 
gative to effect, for every corporator has a free 
hold in his franchise and by Magnacharta 
Chap. 29 it was amongst other things expressly 
provided, that no one shall be disseised of his 
free hold or liberties or franchises and pri- 
vileges except by judgement of his peers or by 
the law of the land. Itcertainly seems in 
those cases to have been broadly laid down by 
the courts, that the acceptance of a charter 
even though the charter might be illegal in 
itself and therefore void, was sufficient to give 
it force at least to bind the grantees and their 
successors. Perhaps therefore the explanation 
of the apparent discrepancy between the doc- 
trine of Lord Denman and of the Courts in 
the cases referred to, may be found in the 
circumstances that the courts in those cases 
were dealing with questions arising among the 
grantees or their successors, while in Rutter 
v Chapman the question was in effect 
between them and a third party having an 
interest. For it may be that though acceptance 
may confer upon the Crown the right of en- 
forcing the provisions of the charter against 
its grantees and their successors, whatever 
may be the nature of them, yet it may not 
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follow that a similar principle holds with 
respect to claims by third parties, who have 
relinquished none of their rights by virtue of 
the acceptance or other acts of theirs and who 
cannot therefore be affected by any compact 
between the crown and its grantees.” (1) 

Act of Parliament—Parliamentary acts 
form a frequent and a potent means of incor- 
poration. In matters of great movement the 
Crown would not interfere except in Perliament. 
As an important statute of incorporation may 
be mentioned 39 Elizabeth C.5. whereby all 
hospitals and houses of correction founded by 
charitable persons were incorporated. (2) A 
Parliamentary act is generally invoked (3) 
when two or more corporations are merged 
into a new corporate body succeeding to the 
rights and duties of those corporations each 
of which has lost its individuality in the new 
combination. Again in the opposite case of 
making several corporations out of one, an 
Act of Parlhament is frequently resorted to. 
Thus by a statute of Henry VIII. Surgeon 
Barbers Company was divided into two 
companies —a company of Surgeons and a 
company of Barbers (4) Many important 
corporations such as East India Company, the 
Bank of England, the Hudsons Bay Company 
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(1) Grant—On Corporations, pp. 20, 21. 
(2) Blackstone—-Commentaries, Vol. I, p. 473. 
(3) Halsbury—The Laws of England, p. 313. 
(4) Grant. loc. cit., p. 8. 
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have been founded by special Acts of parlia- 
ment. “When a corporation is created by 
Parliament the act of incorporation may be 
either general or special. In other words a 
corporation may deriveits legal capacity either 
from a statute that has defined a class of 
corporation e.g. a limited company derives its 
power from the companies Consolidation Act 
1908 ; or from a statute that has incorporated 
a corporation in question specifically eg. a 
County Council created under the Local 
Government Act. 


-To perfect creation by the statute it is 
not necessary to use any special forms of words 
in the authorizing Act. Intention to create a 
corporation is sufficient (1). Where a number 
of persons are so coustituted by Act of Parlia- 
ment that they have perpetual succession, are 
to continue for all time, may take land, make 
contracts which shall be binding not upon 
themselves but upon the persons filling office, 
and are authorized to sue or be sued in the 
name of their treasurer, they are in the nature 
of a corporation aggregate at least for the 
purposes of the act. (2) Where a statute has 
allowed a group to deport itself as a group 
person the personality will be regarded as a 
gift of the enactment. Consequently not only 
(1) River Tone, Conservators v. Ash (1829), 10 B. & C. 349. 

(2) Jefferys v. Gurr (1831), quoted Halsbyy Laws England, p. 320. 
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the individuals who have applied for incor- 
poration, but all who may subsequently become 
corporated or bound by a term of the statute. 
They are entitled to no rights beyond those 
mentioned in the statute nor are they bound by 
the obligations not contemplated by the Act. 
that incorporated them. (1) An important 
consequence of the creation of a corporation 
by an Act to be noticed in this connection is 
that the constitution of a statutory corporation 
may be changed only by an Act of Parlia- 
ment (2). a 

-T pass on to the implied modes of creation. 
The creation of acorporation by the instruments 
just now enumerated is called creation by 
expressed methods. The implied modes of 
creation are those where the legislative sover- 
eign admits without saying m so many words 
that certain bodies are to be regarded as. cor- 
porate bodies. The authorization in these 
cases 1s therefore constructive. In English Law 
(and I have to take example from the English 
law in most cases as originating the fundamen- 
tal principles that have been later on applied 
to Indian cases) as already mentioned the 
imphed or constructive modes are (a) creation 
by common law, (b) Prescription, (c} Implica- 
tion. 
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(3) Caledonian & Dumbartonshire, Railway Co. v. Helensburgh 
Magistrate, 405 H. L. Mann. v. Edinburgh Northern Tramways Co 
(1893), A. C 69. | : 

(2) R. v, Miller (1795), 6 Term. Rep. 268. 
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(a) Common law. Common law as 
understood by Blackstone is nothing but a 
body of customs growing out of a universal 
agreement of the whole community. Whena 
community has acquired the habit of regarding 
certain institutions as having certain specific 
characteristics the sovereign is supposed to have 
granted his consent impliedly to such conducts 
of the community. Such instances of juridical 
fiction, 1f one may be permitted to use the ex- 
pression ina sense somewhat difference from 
thatin which it has been used by a great 
English jurist (1), are frequent in English law. 
As an example may be mentioned the customary 
right of Turberry in certain parts of England. 
In the case of a group of men acting so as to 
manifest the characteristics of a legal person 
some one sovereign is supposed to have set his 
imprimature on the conduct of the group, 
purporting to convert amorphous into a crystal- 
lized body. So even in the case of creation by 
implication it may be said that the express 
method appears in availed form. As students 
of juridical personality we should not fail to 
notice the signification of such a tendency of 
legal thought. The entity that is regarded as 
real and not a pure fiction derives its reality 
from the same source that create all juridical 
beings. Law itself may appear under varied 
conditions in varied forms but there is an 
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underlying waite running ; through the different 
manifestations of legal forms. It may be a will 
of the many or the will of one that gives the 
law its binding force but none-the-less the 
intentionality is there as an invariable attribute. 
The group person consistently with this logic 
of legal phenomena appears as a group person 
though the activity of a sovereign intention of 
one or of many. T 

The most important examples of corpora- 
tions created by custom, if Parliament - be 
excepted are however not to be found amongsi 
the corporations aggregate but amongst the 
corporations sole. The crown itself, the bishops, 
the persons are common law corporations in 
England. The Indian law recognises the Hindu 
idol and the managers of certain religious 
endowments as corporations sole. The Mretwa- 
lis in Mahamedan law occupy approximately 
the same position. Some of these may be called 
corporations according to the customs of Hindus 
or of the Mahamedans as the case may be. 

I may take here the case of Mann v. Edin- 
burgh Northern Tramways Co. as showing an 
important. point of difference between the 
statutory authority to create a corporation and 
the common law power to do thesame. When 
the crown is authorized by a- Parliamentary 
Act to grant charters of incorporation the 
Crown is bound to observe strictly any condi- 
“tions which the statute may prescribe and the 
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corporation so created has very limited powers. 
While the creation under common law power 
enables the corporation to do every thing that 
is not forbidden by its charter of creation. The 
Edinburgh Northern Tramways Company were 
incorporated by an act which received the Royal 
Assent on the 7th of August 1884. G. V. Maun 
was the solicitor for the bill that passed into 
the Act authorizing the formation of the com- 
pany which had the special object of introduc- 
ing the cable system of tramways on the steep 
gradient of the North side of Edinburgh. The 
Act as usual contained the clause that the 
expenses of obtaining the Act should be paid 
by the company. The Company through Maun 
the solicitor entered into an agreement with 
certain contractors for the execution of the 
work the company had in view, for £93,000, 
the contract, providing the expenses of procur- 
ing the special act should be paid by the con- 
tractors. On the following day another agree- 
ment was entered into between the contractors’ 
M, and B an engineer of the company. M&B 
undertook by this agreement to relieve the 
contractors of their hability to pay the expen- 
ses of obtaining the act in consideration of 
£17,000 of which £5,000 was paid down. 
The company brought an action against M & 
B in the First Division of the Court of Sessions 
Scotland maintaining that they had no power 
to retain the balance of £17,000 after defraying 
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the expenses sanctioned by the Act. The 
Court directed the defendants to account for 
the money had and received. An appeal was 
taken to the House of Lords where the decision 
of the Lower Court was afhrmed. Lord 
Herschell said “The Lord ordinary has found 
that the second agreement (that between the 
contractors M & B) was not communicated at 
the time when it was made to the directors 
of the company. But it has been said that 
there are now no shareholders in the company 
who have not become aware of this agreement 
and therefore the Company cannot be ina 
position to insist that its terms shall not be 
carried out. My Lords i am not satisfied that 
thatis established. But even ifit were it does not 
seem to be material in this case. I think the 
fact has been lost sight of, in the appellants 
arguments, that this is a company created by 
Act of Parhament, which has no right to spend 
a penny of its money except in the manner 
provided by the Act of Parliament. The Act 
provides (in this case) that the capital is to be 
raised for the purpose of being expended in 
making acable tramway. Iam unable to find 
in the Act any authority, however much the 
directors may have agreed to and ratified it 
and approved of it ‘which enables this company 
to spend any of its assets except for those pur- 
poses. That the rights and duties of a Cor- 
poration created by a special Act of Parliament 
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are limited by the terms of the Act is a doctrine 
well establshed at present. Therefore the pro- 
moters, the directors or shareholders of a statu- 
tary company cannot vary the powers cofer- 
red by the statute by any agreement among 
themselves. Thus in the case of a Parliamentary 
Corporation the legal capacity of the corporate 
body is limited by a special boundary fixed by 
the incorporating statute while in the case of 
common law corporation there is no other 
limit fixed except the one defined by the 
Maxim sicutere tuo ut alienum non laedas. 
The reason for this difference is that utilita- 
rian considerations require the legislature to 
be chary of granting unlimited freedom to 
its own creatures, e.g. In the case of a com- 
pany created by a Special Act of Parliament 
no contracts behind the banks of company 
and of those who represent it are allowed so as 
to vary the terms of the statute of incorpora- 
tion, because when a body apply for an Act of 
incorporation what they ask for of the legisla- 
ture is not an Act incorporating and giving 
powers to those only who are applying, not 
necessarily even incorporating and giving 
powers to any of them, but an Act incorporating 
all persons who may be willing to subscribe 
the specified sums and so to become share- 
holders in the company. “If the Legislature 
accedes to such an application, the act when 
Passed becomes the charter of the company, 
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prescribing its duties and declaring its rights 
and all persons becoming shareholders have 
aright to consider that they are entitled to 
all the benefits held out to them by the Act and 
liable to no obligations beyond those which 
are indicated. Ifthis not be true principle the 
Legislature must be making it auxiliary to 
serious injury. When a capitalist, believing 
in the probable success of a particular project 
sanctioned by the Legislature is satisfied 
with the terms of incorporation embodied in 
the Act, he reasonably advances his money 
on the faith of those terms and if the project 
turns out a failure he has no right to complain. 
The speculation was one as to the prudence of 
which he had the means of judgang, and n> 
injustice is done to him if in the result he 
sustains a loss. But surely the case is very 
different if, behind the terms of incorporation 
expressed in the Act, there are others of which 
the public have no notice, but which are to be 
held equally binding on the shareholders as if 
they have formed part of the chartes of incorpo- 
ration.” (1) 

= (b) Prescriptton—W hen a body of men have 
excercised corporate powers for a time whereof 
the memory of man runeth not to the contrary, 
the law has looked upon the body as well 
created corporation. One may be reminded 


© (1) Caledonian & Dumbartonshire Ry. Co v. Magistrate of Halens- 
bugh (2 Macq. 391). ._ | | 
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that the theory of prescription rests on a fiction 
of a lost grant. ‘Sone usage which might or 
might not have. had a lawful origin is proved 
to have existed from time immemorial nec v1 
nec clam nec precaria. Now in the eye of the 
Jaw this could have had no lawful origin ex- 
cepting a grant; therefore in order to avoid 
pronouncing the user in question to be unlawful 
the court presumes unless the contrary is proved 
that there was once a grant and that it has, in 
the course of time been lost or destroyed.” (1) 
This fiction of lost grant as Kyd supposes is the 
basis of creation by prescription. The corpora- 
tion is bound to prove thatit has acted asa 
corporation time out of mind. Oa proof of that 
fact which is supposed that a charter of incor- 
poration was granted but it has been lost 
through some accident. One peculiarity of 
creation by prescription is that a subsequent 
grant of charter does not alter the prescriptive 
nature of the corporation, because prescription 
implies a royal grant and the crown cannot by 
its second grant take away the efficacy (2) of 
the first. But if the corporation is reconstituted 
by a Parliamentary Act it would depend on 
the construction of the incorporating act 
whether there has been a transformation of the 
Origin of the corporation in question, fora 
Parliamentary Act can if it likes change the 
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effect ofa ‘former. Pacliamentary Act or any 
other act. 


In England the city of ‘London j is regarded 


as corporation created by prescription. In 


‘America the doctrine. of a corporation by 
prescription has been recognised with reference 
to public as well as private corporation (1). 
In modern times it is seldom necessary to 
prove incorporation by prescription because 
most of the prescriptive corporatiuns§ are 
the Municipal. boroughs which have been 
T econstituted on a common basis by the Muni- 
cipal Corporations Act of 1835 supplemented 
by subsequent legislation. Although these acts 
have not turned the old Municipal boroughs 
into statutory corporations yet. the admission 
in the statutes that they are corporations 
rendi rs any further proof of their corporate 
character unnecessary (2. In India the modern 
Municipal Acts and Companies Acts have left 
no room for the application of the doctrine of 
prescription to corporations. 

(c) Implication. Sometimes a group assumes 


a corporate franchise and although unwarranted 


rem. 


by a charter or an act exercises the rights attri- 
butable to a corporate body. It usurps the rights 
and franchises of a sovereign. In such a case if 
the sovereign permits it to exist in a de facto 


> 





(1) Greene v. Dennis, 6 Conn. 293. Bow., v. Allenstawn, 34 N H. 
3ST. 


(2) A, G. v. Simon, (1837), 9 Sim., 30. | 





corporate form, a corporation is created ‘by 
implication. In Amertca such corporattons are 
frequent. (1) A corporation defacto, it was 
remarked in People v. LaRue, may legally do 
and perform “every act and thing which im the 
same entity could door perform were ita de 
jure corporation. As to all the world except. 
the param unt authority under which it acts and 
from which it receives its charter, 1t occupies 
the same position as though in all respects 
valid and even as against the state, except in 
direct proceedings to arrest its usurpation of 
power, its acts are to be treated as efficacious.” 
The creation of corporations by construc- 
tive authorization is admitted in Engtish law 
on account of the assumption that every 
corporation owes its being to the will of the 
sovereign. ‘This doctrine as led to some doubt 
in cases where partial corporateness has been 
granted by the King Rolle observes in its 
abridgments “if the King grants Jand to the 
Men of Dale, their heirs and successors, render- 
ing a rent, for anything touching that land 
this is a corporation but not to other pur- 
poses.” (2) This remark makes it clear that in 
a like case corporateness is partial. Again the 
leading case of R. v. Conservators of Tone 
establishes the rule that in case of implied 
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(1) 67 Cal. 526, | 
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creation a corporation is competent to do 
certain acts as a corporation while it isa mere 
Association for the purposes of other acts. 
The conservators of the river Tone and their 
successors were authorized by an Act of Parlia- 
ment to hold an estate in fee simple. The act 
ordained that there should always be “ Conser- 
vators of the said river Tone in the County 
of Somerset, take and receive chattels, money, 
land in fee, &c., and might sue and be sued on 
certain contracts in that nam:.” Littledale 
J. observed “ the first question is whether the 
conservators of the river Tone are a corpora- 
tion? In the cas2 of the Sutton Hospital, it ts 
laid down that the words incorporo ` fundo, 
evigs are not in law requisite to create a cor- 
poration, but that other equivalent words are 
sufficient. The Act of Parliament contains 
provisions which show a manifest intent in the 
legislature to make the conservators of the 
river Tone a corporation for all the purposes 
of keeping the river Tone navigable and all the 
incidents of a corporation will attach to them”. 
Thus here as Rolle suggested there was a 
partial incorporation for a limited purpose viz. 
to keep the river Tone navigable and to sue for 
an injury to real property as a corporation. 
„Here I may be permitted to draw your 
attention to the close conncetion between law 
and common sense. To require that all bodies 
which claimed to be corporate should trace 
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their corporateness to a direct warrant from 
the King would have been to commit a serious 
injustice. A hide-bound theory of law cannot 
but die of their sheer inanition. There are 
occasions and those quite frequent from legal 
facts necessitate at least a partial remodelling 
of legal theory. The doctrine of implied crea- 
tion of a corporation is an example in point. 
The lawyers of onetime laid it down as an 
inviolate maxim that all corporations derive 
their being from the direct grant from a sovere- 
ign. They had before their mind the common 
examples of corporations created by royal char- 
ters coupled with the matters of facts was the 
fundamental doctrine of intentionality illegal 
creations. All legal entities must derive their 
legal existence from the intention of the sovere- 
ign. This almost universal doctrine had to be 
modified by introducing certain qualifications 
when the state of facts called for such changes 
in the theory certain associations, gilds, and 
boroughs possessed, what has been called, 
natural corporateness. These associations and 
gilds demanded in England like their forbears 
in Rome that they should be given a legitimate 
place in the legal hierarchy. One would be 
drawn further away from the direct route if 
any attempt was made to follow the history 
of the struggle between the amorphous groups 
of English law and the crown lawyers till the 
latter were constrained to recognize the cor- 
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porate character of those groups. In the reign 
of Elizabeth the boroughs were fighting hard 
for their corporateness but the lawyers are not 
yet trarned to admit group personality when 
the royal intervention has been absent. The 
fiat must come from the Crown, the Kingly 
prerogative is alone competent to grant the 
corporate franchise. A de facto corporation 
without a de juve grant of cerporateness is to 
the Elizathan lawyers an absurdity. “The 
more the boroughs belteved themselves tə be 
corporate the more were they brought under 
the power of the King.” No charter no cor- 
poration. In fact a statute of the time of the 
Restoration gave the sovereign the power to 
pulverize a group into group units whenever 
a tendency was manifested by an association 
to act as a group body. 

The activity of the Crown when it moved 
against towns and boroughs has been well 
summarized by a recent writer on the corpora- 
tion law. (1) London was the first to be 
engaged in fight. As a borough it had an 
almost immemorial antiquity, it possessed 
many charters dating from William the 
Conqueror downwards. But it was successfully 
urged against the citizens that they were 
acting in many respects transgressing the 
powers given by the charters. They were 


(1) Carr.—Law of Corporations, 
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assuming certain corporate capacities not 
deducible from the grant. They moreover 
scandalized the King’s Government, oppressed 
their fellow subjects and thereupon they had 
forfeited their liberties. This signal victory 
for the forces of the crown was well followed 
up» Royal officers were despatched far and 
wide to terrorize corporate bodies by threats 
of similar actions. Some surrendered on the 
terins that they should receive new and valid 
grants of incorporation from the Kiag, others 
held out and were attacked. The struggle 
went on till the time of William HI who 
legitimatised retrospectively the assumption of 
corporate powers by certain bodies. This 
change in the policy was a concession to the 
needs of the times. It is a proof of the 
existence of corporations unincorporated by 
the crown. The semblance of corporateness 
crew by degrees into the reality of corporate- 
ness, and the lawyers had perforce to modify 
the theory of creation of corporate bodies. 
They had to admit that there might be by the 
side of express grant an implied grant 
although in the latter case n> proof of a gift 
was forthcoming. The legal fiction of lost 
grant was but a tribute paid to the legal 
necessity of the changing times. Here as in 
every other branch of law common sense has 
prevailed over dialectical device. “The life 


of law I may repeat again is not logic Basie 
ex perience,” 
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One word more with regard to birth | 
of corporations and I shall have done with this 
topic. In modern times Registration has been 
noticed as on: of the modes of creation of a 
corporation aggregate. Since the passing of 
the Companies Acts English and Indian this 
method of incorporation has been quite 
frequent in England as well as in India. 
Registration, if considered as an independent 
mode of creation, must be classed along with 
other express modes but it is quite conceivable 
that objections may be raise against 
considering itas a coordinate rather thina 
subordinate statutory mode. Ia fact it has 
been pressed forward with some justice that 
incorporation by registration is but an 
indirect statury mode of creation, The 
economic conditions of the present day have 
made it necessary that in certain circumstance; 
there should bea simpler mode of creation 
than any of the others already noted. The 
direct method is now only used in the case of 
bodies which are intended to have exceptional 
privileges or which occupy an important public 
position. So the railwiy companies ar 
directly incorporated sinc: they require large 
powers of purchasing lands ail the creation of 
a new Railway may considerably disturb the 
economic balance in a particular area. ‘The 
promoters of a new railway company are conse. 
quently, called upon to justify their project 
before a parliamentary committee that goes 
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into questions affecting all parties concerned. 
But the majority of modern corporations do not 
exercise any important public function. They 
are mostly bodies groupéd ‘together for the 
purpose of ordinary trade.. In, such a case it 
would be obviously absurd if parliament were 
called upon to go into the expediency or other- 
“wise of a minor project... Thus the Companies 
Consolidation Act of rg08 grants a privilege of 
incorporation to any seven persons who comply 
withcertain specified formalities—registration 
being one of the latter. The Indian Companies 
Act has laid down similar rules in regard to 
similar circumstances. .Registration therefore 
is only a subordinate mode of origin of a 
corporation. 

Whatever may be the merits or demerits of 
awarding registration an independent posi- 
tion in the scheme classifying the modes of 
orign of a corporation it must be observed that 
the concessionists have made capital out of 
this latest method which, as I have already 
remarked, is however due to the modern econo- 
mic necessity. The concessionists declare that 
corporateness is a special privilege which 1s the 
gift of the state. “There must initially be 
some formal acts indicating that permission has 
been given by the sovereign power.” (1) In 
other words they say that the corporation is 





(a) Carr.—On Corporations, p- 174. 
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and must be the creature of the state. “Into 
its nostrils the state must breathe the breath of 
a fictitious life otherwise it would be no anima- 
ted body but individual dust” (1). 

_ [have no intention of entering into the 
history of metaphysical discussions regarding 
the nature of corporate personality. You have 
already observed that it is impossible to formu- 
late a general theory of group-personality that 
shall apply to all systems of law. Even if it 
were possible to attain theoritical perfection in 
this direction it is extremely doubtful whether 
such a general result would be of any practical 
value. It has been well suggested that whether 
any particular bodies shall or shall not be 
regarded as juristic persons is a matter upon 
which every system of law is at perfect liberty 
fo make its arbitrary choice. The idols of 
Hindu Ilaw afford pertinent examples of this 
statement (2). In view of the arbitrariness 
which is an essential factor in legal develop- 
ment it is idle to formulate a theory free from 
the fundamental defect in the phenomenon 
that ıt attempts to explain. 


Without waiting to repeat what has been 
fully stated in lecture II Į pass on to consider 
the powers and liabilities of a corporation 
aggregate. 





oa Gierke—Mantland - Political Theories of Middle Ages Intro., 
p. 


(2) Maharaja Jagadindra v. Rani Hemanta Kumari, (1898) L. R. 
31 Ind. App. 203. 


LECTURE V. 
Powers and Liabilities, 


THE general powers and liabilities ofa 
corporation are nearly the same as those of an 
individual legal person. Of course all that 
is included within the legal capacity of an 
individual does not fall equally within the 
province of corporate capacity. The legal rights 
and duties denote certain facts and connote 
certain consequences. The capacity of a 
corporation is determined by the condition of 
facts that are true of it. That is why all the 
powers of an individual as you have already 
noticed cannot be asserted to exist in the case 
of a corporation. Marry it cannot nor can it 
have an heir of its body. Within the limita- 
tions prescribed by the nature of the entity 
it can have, however, as extensive powers as 
possible for its existence. Correlative to the 
rights it has certain liabilities. These rights 
and liabilities may be varied by special statutes 
just as in the case of an individual certain 
privileges and powers might flow from special 
enactments, I have remarked for example in 
connection with statutory corporations how 
their legal capacity is delimited by the incor- 
porating act. The same instrument that 
restricts the liberty of action in the case of a 
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specified corporation may invest it with addi- 
tional powers that arenot necessarily enjoyed 
by all statutory corporations. Thus the power 
of compulsory acquisition of land is incident 
to certain statutory corporations, but not 
to all e.g.: The Municipal Corporations in 
England and India are given by the Municipal 
Corporations Act’ the power of compulsory 
purchase. a: 

The restriction on corporate capacity has 
led some writers to remark that a corpora- 
tion has no natural powers. Suchan extreme 
statement only means that a distinction is to 
be drawn between natural legal persons and 
juristic persons. To use a German expression, 
made familiar by Neubecker, (1) the vechtsfa- 
higkeit that invests a group person with 
powers toact as a person is not of exactly 
similar type as the one in connection with a 
natural person. The limit that is set to the 
corporate activity is prescribed. by. the nature 
of its birth. It is a creature of the law and 
and can. consequently exercise no other powers 
than those expressly or impliedly conferred 
upon it. by its charter of creation. (2) In 
South Yorkshire Railway «. Great Northern 
Railway Co., it was said that ‘a corporation 
might do any act that was not expressly 





(1) Neubecker—Jurist Personlich. — | _ 4 | 
(2) Ashbury’ Railway carriage v. Riche, L R. & H. L. 653: 
Wenlock v. River Dee Combany 19 Q.B. D. t55. ee 
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prohibited — its charter of incorporation. (1) 
This dictum if true would set a wider limit 
to corporate activity, But.it has been doubted 
in American as well as in later English cases. 
Thus in a leading case in the Supreme Court 
of the United States where the validity of a 
lease granted by a railway company was ques- 
tioned the lessees contended that a corporation 
might do any act not prohibited by its charter, 
but the Court said “we take the general 
doctrine to be in this country that the powers 
of corporations organized under legislative 
statutes are such and such only as those 
statutes. confer. Conceding the rule apph- 
cable to all statutes, that what is fairly im- 
plied is as much granted as what is expressed, 
it remains that the charter of a Corporation 
is the measure of its powers, and that the 
enumeration of these powers implies the 
exclusion of all other. (2) One may say that 
it is well settled now that the powers not 
expressly or impliedly granted to a Corpora- 
tion are impliedly prohibited, as Lord Cran- 
worth remarked in Shrewsbury and Birming- 
ham Ry. Co., v. North West Railway Company 
(3) is practically itmakes very little difference 
whether we say that the Railway Company 
has no authority given to it by its incorpora- 





(1) 9 Exch. P. 84. 


(2) Thomas v, West Jersey Ry. Co. ill, US. 71; Mallor v. 
Hanaur Oil Works 86 Tems. 598. É ý 


(3) GH. L. Cases, reg. 
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tion to enter into contracts as to matters not 
connected with its corporate duties or that it 
is impliedly prohibited from so doing, because 
by necessary inference the legislature must be 
considered to have intended that no such con- 
tracts should be entered into. ” 

The foregoing observations make it clear 
that it is safer to say that a corporation 
has no power except what is given by its 
incorporating act either expressly or as inciden- 
tal toits existence and to its express powers. 
In Salem Mill Dam Corporation v. Ropes it 
was laid down that no vote or act of a corpo- 
ration can enlarge its charted authority either 
as to the subjects on which it is intended to 
operate or the persons or the property of the 
corporators. If created with a fund limited by 
the Act it cannot enlarge or diminish that fund 
but by license from the legislature andif the 
number of shares is fixed by the Act it cannot 
be changed by the corporation.’ 

Now a question may be asked with regard 
to certain powers conferred by a general act on 
the citizens of a place. If acorporation is a 
person as understood by the legislature when 
it says that the word person includes the bodies 
corporate, e.f., the Interpretation Act, 1889 (52 
and 53 Vict.), would the rights conferred on 
citizens as persons be available to the corpora- 
tions as well? No English or Indian decision 
seems to have settled the question. One may 
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say, however, that before answering the question 
in the affirmative it is necessary to distinguish 
between a person and a citizen. It is true that 
all citizens in general are persons but all per- 
sons are not necessarily citizens. Consequently 
the rights available to a citizen are available 
to a corporation if it be called a citizen. In 
the United States it is well settled that a cor- 
poration is not a citizen within the meaning 
of the United States Constitution which 
declares that the citizens of each State shall be 
entitled to all previleges and immunities of 
citizens of the several State. In Tatem v. 
Wright (1) ıt was observed that the previleges 
and immunities secured by the constitution to 
a citizen belong to him asa natural person and 
cannot belong to an artificial being likea cor- 
poration. But one might suggest that the 
ratio decidendi could have been the distinc- 
-tion between a citizen and a person and not 
that between an artificial and a natural person. 
Because if the legislature chose it might have 
converted the so called artificial being into to 
a citizen, just as,it has included the corpora- 
tions within the class designated as persons in 
law. Of course when it appears from the 
nature of the case that certain powers pre- 
suppose conditions that cannot apply to a 
Corporation, such powers even though conferred 
on persons generally cannot be excercised by 
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Corporation. Thusin St. Leonard’s Shoreditch 
Guardians v. Franklin (1) it was held that a Cor- 
poration aggregate could not be a common 
informer and therefore could not sue for or 
recover penalties declared by a statute to be 
recoverable by the person or persons who shall 
inform and sue for the same. Again in Wills 
v. Tozer (2) the same doctrine regarding the 
exclusion of Corporations from the class of legal 
persons, when these are generically named, was 
laid down. An Act of Parliament incorpora- 
ting the commissioners, Clauses Act 1847, con- 
tained a provision that certain commissioners 
should be elected by a majority of the votes of 
the persons present and entitled to vote at the 
respective meeting for the election, such votes 
to be given in writing under the hands of the 
respective voters, but a proxy is not to be 
admitted in any case. It was decided that ‘ per- 
sons’ did not include Corporations and these 
could not vote. Thusit may be said that the 
powers and liabilities of a Corporation, unless 
restricted by a special statute, are the same as 
those of an individual person ‘so far as the con- 
ditions of facts allow. The specific examples 
of powers and habilities that I shall mention 
presently will make this statement clear :— 


Bye-Laws.—W hile discussing the incidents 
of a Corporation aggregate, I had occasion to 
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(1) (1878) 3 C. P. D. 
(2) (1904) 20 T. L. R., 700. 
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notice Blackstone’s remarks on the capacity of 
a Corporation to frame special laws affecting 
the corporators and sometimes even. out-szders. 
This power, however, is not an essential 
characteristic of a Corporation, because innu- 
merable group bodies, although Corporations in 
the strictest sense of the term, have no power 
to make bye-laws, eg. an ordinary Joint-Stock 
Company is bound by the Memorandum of 
Association, but cannot give laws to those 
dealing with it and has no power of making 
bye-laws. But when the purposes of a Corpora- 
tion require it the sovereign deligates to it law 
making powers. The laws framed in exercise 
of such deligated powers are called by Austi- 
nians “ bye-laws” implying thereby that a non- 
sovereign body is the author of them. None- 
the-less they are effective laws, only there are 
certain limitations with regard to their province 
while no such boundary exists in the case of 
laws passed by the supreme legal sovereign. 
On account of the limited power of a corpora- 
tion to make laws, a question, regarding the 
bindingness of rules made in excess of power, 
arises. The doctrine of ultra vives will make 
us familiar as to what is meant by a corporation 
acting bevound its powers in certain cases. At 
present we are concerned with the fundamental 
rules regarding bye-laws of a corporation. 

A bye-law, according to Grant, is a rule 
obligligatory on a body of persons or overa 
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particular district not being at variance with the 
general laws of the realm, and being reason- 
able and adopted to the purposes of the corpora- 
tion ; and any rule or ordinance of a permanent 
character which a corporation is empowered to 
make either by the common or statute law is a 
bye-law. (1) 

‘The topics relating to bye-laws are so 
important in corporation law -that certain 
details with regard to the power to make them, 
their validity and effect and the power of 
enforcement must be mentioned. 


I have already drawn your attention toa 
fundamental question with regard to the power 
to make bye-laws—vis., is this power always 
implied? Although there was a difference of 
opinion at one time on this point, later decisions 
have thoroughly resolved any doubt that might 
have existed. Grant observes “the principle 
has sometimes been laid down in more general 
terms, asserting the power to make bye-laws 
to be incident to every corporation aggregate ; 
but there does not appear to be good authority 
for such an extensive rule; nor indeed is the 
question likely to arise except in cases where 
some powers of Government either over locali- 
ties or bodies of persons are lodged in the corpo- 
ration.” Thus the eleemosynary corporations 
have no incidental legislative powers. They are 
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the creatures of their founder and healone has 
aright to prescribe the regulations according 
to which the charity is to be applied (1). But 
in certain classes of corporations, e.g., Municipa- 
lities, Railway Companies, that are entrusted 
either with local Government or with carrying 
out some specialized trade or business the power 
to make bye-laws is implied even without express 
statutory grant (2). In such a case the bye-laws 
are obligatory on all the corporators and each 
one 1s bound to take notice of them (3). And 
besides the corporators all the inhabitants of a 
district over which a corporation is authorized 
to exercise territorial jurisdiction are bound by 
the bye-laws (4). 

The next question is in whom is the 
power to make bye-laws vested ? The power of 
making bye-laws in all corporations to which 
it is incident by the common law is to be 
exercised by the entire body of corporators, as 
distinguished from select bodies unless the 
constitution ‘of the corporation has vested the 
whole power of making bye-laws in some parti- 
cular parts or body of the corporation; but in 
such a case a special power given by the char- 
ter to a select body to make bye-laws touching 





(1) os v., Bishop of Ely Fitz. 6. 305, Reg. v. Dulwich College 
21 L. J.N S. 36. 


(2) City of London v. Vanacker 1 Ld. Raym. 496, City of London 
v, Wood 12 Mod. 669. 


(3) Vantries Co. v. Passey t Burr. 250. 
(4) R. V. Trevethan 2 B. & A. 339. 
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certain objects therein specified does not by 
implication deprive the body at large of the 
power to make bye-laws which previously 
existed in them (1). | 

Here I must notice certain points concern- 
ing the majority principle as it obtains in 
the rule for making bye-laws when a corpora- 
tion is empowered to make them. This princi- 
ple, moreover, is connected not only with the 
exercise of one of the important powers ofa 
corporation, viz:—to make bye-laws, but with 
the general administration of corporate busi- 
ness. You will find in any practical treatise 
on corporation law rules regarding the Govern- 
ment of a corporation. Many of these have 
reference to acts done by majority. In fact 
where it does not appear ina charter creating 
a corporation that all acts are to be done by 
the whole body, the act of the majority may 
be taken as the act of the whole. (2) What is the 
underlying idea? An obivious answer is that 
the practical necessity of some such measure is 
the foundation of the recognized rule. When- 
ever an act ıs to be performed by many, if all 
cannot concur, voice of the greater part will be 
the voice of all, else business cannot go on. 
Such a solution has the merit of simplicity, 
but there is deeper meaning hidden under this 
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apparent triviality a meaning recently unfolded 
by Saleilles (1) and Gierke. (2) 

The history of the majority principle 1s 
bound up with the development of the theory 
of corporate personality. When Ulpian said 
(3) “ whatever is done by a majority is referred 
to the Universum,” he was, without knowing 
it foreshadowing the rule of debates in any 
meeting of the Municipal Commissioners in 
Calcutta. The majority principle throws into 
strong light the reality of corporate powers in 
tlie legal domain. It implies an administrative 
mechanism which is revealed to the exterior 
as an organized institution and ıt appears at 
the same time as the most practical instrument 
for expressing collective will. Its-only justi- 
fication, however, is that it raises a strong pre- 
sumption that the preponderating willis the 
supposed will of a collectivity. This group 
will is the ideal will which a collectivity 
would have had if it had possessed an organ 
suthciently adequate for expressing its will. 
The collective will corresponds best with the 
aims of the group. The majority principle 
supplies the group with an organ which it 
would ` otherwise lack (4). Connected with 
this Practical aspect of the majority principle 
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(1) De La Pers. Jurid., p. 98. 

(2) Majoritatsprinzip-Oxford Essays in Legal History, p. 312. 
(3) Gierke, loc. cit., p. 313. 
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is the other explanation based on the normative 
force of a habit that has established itself. 
What has been repeated many a time is normal 
and what is normal is withal constraining, 
Gierke has summarized this habit of “ majo- 
rity action” that has prevailed in diverse coun- 
tries and in diverse times. It may be instruc- 
tive to note the main steps inthe growth of 
the majority principle :— 

First stage-——Even when majority doctrine 
was in its infancy it was playing a consider- 
able part in political life. The primitive 
groups knew how to weigh the individual 
votes. The vote of a lord outweighed that 
of his vassal. The landgemeindes of the roth. 
century would present a general parallel to the 
Commissioners’ meeting, but a distinction 
would lie between a rich commissioner and a 
poor commissioner. When the electoral colleges 
were established the individual votes became 
merged into the group-votes. The value of 
concrete distinction was lessened with the 
rise of the abstract entities. The individual 
person was making way for the group. 

Second stage—The consequence of the 
establishment of electoral colleges was the 
levelling of all the individuals to the same 
plane. No distinction between the value of a 
vote of a rich college and that of a poor 
college was allowed. But when business had 
to be transacted a certain order, procedure 
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became necessary. The greater colleges were 
given precedence over the lesser ones. The 
greatness of a college depended on its size, its 
numerical strength. The idea of a greater 
number prevailing over the smaller was thus 
coming to the fore. 


Third stage—When group-bodies were 
quite common the idea of a majority prevail- 
ing over a minority had already taken root. 
So in matters requiring corporate consent the 
voice of the greater number came to be regard- 
ded as the voice of the group entity working 
by means of its representatives. It is the 
custom of looking ata phenomenon as neces- 
sary that has given rise to the rule of majority 
action. But an opposite tendency is already 
manifesting itself in some quarters. The 
liberum veto of polish law (1) will perhaps, some 
say, one day assert itself in diverse legal 
systems. Till then, however, one must remain 
content with the old principle. 


The next topic of importance is the restric- 
tion to which the power of making bye-laws is 
subject even when such a power is incident toa 
corporation. The bye-laws as has already been 
remarked being laws passed by nonsovereign 
bodies are subject to certain general conditions 
laid down by the sovereign. The following 
limitations apply to bye- laws in general :-— 
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= (1) They must be reasonable and not 
contrary to law. A bye-law that is unreason- 
able or illegal is void. Thus it has been held 
that a corporation cannot make a valid bye- 
law impairing the right of a person to 
sue in the courts or changing the jurisdiction 
of the court as established by law (1). Again 
a bye-law conferring on stock-holders the 
right to return their shares to the corporation 
at a fixed value and limiting their lability to 
creditors as fixed by law is invalid in America 
(2). In Indian and English Law in order that 
a bye-law affecting stockholders or members 
of a limited liability company may be reason- 
able, it is necessary that the bye-law in question 
should affect all stockholders cr members alike. 
Thus a statute authorizing a corporation to 
pass bye-laws for sale of delinquent stock or 
unpaid assessments does not authorize a bye- 
law or resolution deciaring a forfeiture of the 
stock of a particular stockholder only. The 
remarks of Campbell, C. J., may be quoted as 
applicable to Indian cases although they were 
made in a Michigan case :—-“It is plain that 
all corporation bye-laws must stand on their 
own validity and not on any dispensation 
granted to members. They cannot be subjected 
to any conditions which do not apply to al! 
alike, and cannot be compelled to receive, as 





(1) Nute v. Hamilton Mutual Ins. Co. 6 Gray (Mass) 174. 
(2) Marshall—On Corporations, p. 878. 
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matter of grace, any thing which is matter of 
right; neither on the other hand should there 
be personal exemptions of a general nature 
from any valid regulations that bind the mass 
of corporators’’ (1). In some cases a bye-law 
has been held void because it tended to estab- 
lish a rule different from that of the common 
law although it was otherwise unobjectionable. 
Such a view has, however, been doubted by 
some jurists. The general opinion seems to 
be that a bye-law intended forthe government 
of a corporation is valid if it is reasonable and 
consistent with the charter of incorporation 
or with the Act creating the corporation (2). 
In Tribhovan v. Ahmedabad Municipality it 
was decided among other things that in virtue 
of the power to make bye-laws the municipality 
makes certain rules not specified in the act 
creating the municipality. But the power 
should be so exercised as not to create bye- 
laws inconsistent with the act relating to 
municipal administration (3). 


(2) They must not be inconsistent with 
the charter, enabling Act or articles of associa- 
tion. A bye-law in order to be valid must be 
not only reasonable, but also it must be con- 
sistent with the charter of corporation or 
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Abstinence Benevolent Society, 41 Mich. 67. 

(2) Bengal Municipal Act, S. 750. 

(3) I. L. R. 27 Bombay 221. 
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the enabling statute or the article of association 
as the case may be. This rule 1s a consequence 
of the fact that a corporation has such powers 
only as are conferred on it by a charter or any 
other instrument of incorporation. A bye-law 
that outsteps the limits laid by such an instru- 
ment is clearly void. 


(3) They must not deprive a member of 
his vested rights or impair the obligations of 
his contract of membership. In other words 
although the bye-laws are intended to regulate 
the conduct and define the duties of the 
members of the corporation to the corporation 
and between themselves, the power to make 
bye-laws does not authorize a corporation to 
infringe the existing rights and obligations of 
the members or stockholders. Thus wherea 
corporaticn makes a bye-law authorizing the 
issue of preferred stock when the corporation 
that has passed this bye-law is not expressly 
authorized to issue preferred stock and when 
a holder of common stock objects, such a bye- 
law is clearly void (1). 

(4) The power to issue bye-laws must be 
exercised by the authority and in the mode 
prescribed by the act of incorporation or the 
general law. So the Indian Municipal Acts 
lay down the steps that must be taken in order 
that a bye-law may be effective. If the pro- 
cedure to be followed in making bye-laws be 
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not adopted the bye-laws will cease to have 
any effect. 

The next sorin instance of corporate 
power 1s the capacity to own property. Itis a 
generally settled doctrine that a corporation in 
modern times can hold property real and personal 
even in an unendowed form. Nothing can be 
more reasonable than the modern law as to 
corporate property if the theory of corporate 
personality is kept ın view. But one must be 
on ones guard against supposing that an 
apparently obivious conclusion easily dedu- 
cible from  theoritical considerations has 
appeared as such in all times. Legal rules, 
more often than not, have to pass through. 
diverse modifications demanded by practice 
before they appear in a simple, symmetrical 
form proper to supply a basis for abstract 
generalization. The rule regarding the owner- 
ship of property by a corporation has been no 
exception. Throughout its career it has had 
to adjust itself to the demands of mortmain and 
perpetuity. The historian of English law 
will tell you a long story about the influence 
of the doctrine of Mortmain on corporation 
law. The law of perpetuities again has had 
many exponents in Itngland and America who 
have traced the connection between charities 
and corporations through the principle of 
perpetuity. Here in our Own country a distin- 
Rushed jurist has dealt with the law of 
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perpetuties as applicable to British India. One 
can do no better than consult the Tagore Law 
Lectures for 1898 in order to learn the funda- 
mental principles of that important branch of 
law so narrowly connected with our present 
topic. Allow me one or two brief remarks in 
connection with Mortmain and perpetuity just 
to show the baring of each of these on corpora- 
tion law. 

First as to perpetuity. The rule against 
perpetuities is to be borne in mind while con- 
veying property to a corporation. The rule 
shortly stated is that no bequest is valid where- 
by the vesting of the thing bequeathed 1s 
delayed beyond the life time of one or more 
persons living at the testator’s decease and the 
minority of some person who comes into 
existence at the expiration of that period and 
to whom the thing bequeathed is to belong ıl 
he attains full age. Thus the word perpetuity 
as used in this context has a technical mean- 
ing (1). The fact that a corporate body may 
hold property for ever is no infringement ol 
the rule. The only condition to be observed 
in the case of bequests of realty to corporations 
is that the vesting of the property should meet 
the demands of the rule against perpetuity. 
Moreover in the case of personalty a corpora- 
tion can hold it to any extent and subject to 
no special condition. In other words the 
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static aspect of property presents no difficulties 
whether the subject of rights be an individual 
person or a group person, but as soon as the 
right is set in motion, the dynamic condition 
requires certain other limitations to be 
observed. Of these limitations the first 1s 
supplied by the doctrine of ura izres and the 
second by the doctrine of perpetuities. In 
conveying real property to a corporation care 
should be taken as I have just mentioned that 
the property shall necessarily vest within the 
limits allowed by the rule against perpetuities. 
Again if any attempt is made to bind the 
corpus of the property by any permanent trust, 
it will be necessary to consider whether the 
purpose of the trust is or is not charitable. 
In the former case the direction will be held 
as binding, in the latter case it will be bad 
as a perpetuity. If money is bequeathed toa 
charity with a direction that it be converted 
into land the direction must be disregarded 
and the money goes to the charity uncondi- 
tionally. The term charity 1s like the term 
perpetuity used in a technical sense. It has 
not necessarily a reference to the idea of 
poverty as perpetuity has no reference to the 
idea of infinite time. Lord Macnaughten said 
n the Commissioner of Income Tax v. 
Penesel (1). “ Charity in its legal sense com- 
prises four poops divisions (a) trusts for _ the 
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relief of poverty (b) trusts for the advancement 
of Education (c) Trusts for the advancement 
of religion and (d) trusts for the other purposes 
beneficial to the community not falling under 
any of the preceeding heads. So when a 
corporation is concerned with the taking of 
property no very complicated questions arise, 
the only difliculty being with regard to per- 
petuity and then the subsidiary consideration 
is whether in a given case a corporation may 
be treated as a charity. Fortunately one is 
not troubled with finding out any historical 
justification for regarding a corporation as an 
endowment piae causae. The matter is severely 
practical and different legal systems are of 
different opinions as to the nature of charitable 
corporations, the ration decidendi presumably 
being public policy. Thus an Oxford College (1) 
is a Charitable corporation so also is an Indian 
University under the Indian Universities Acts. 
One may mention in passing that doubt was 
raised by the Municipal Commissioners of 
Bombay as to the position of Bombay Univer- 
sity when the latter claimed exemption from the 
payment of Municipal Taxes on the ground 
that the university was a charitable institu- 
tion. It was alleged on behalf of the Bombay 
Municipality that the Bombay University was 
not a charitable corporation because it was 
nota teaching but a merely examining body. 
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But Sergeant, C.J., held “that although the 
University might not be actually engaged in 
education, the special object for which it 
grants degrees is the adavancement of educa- 
tion, and the mere circumstance that small 
fees are required from the students before 
examining them, which produce a revenue 
insufficient to defray the expenses of the Uni- 
versity in conducting those examinations and 
keeping up the necessary establishment and 
which require to be considerably supplemented 
by Government, cannot alter the essential 
character of the purpose for which the Univer- 
sity Buildings are occupied ” (1). This was 
decided even before the Indian Universities 
assumed, more or less, the teaching functions 
comtemplated by the Universities Acts of 1904. 
The modified Indian Universities may with 
still more justice be included in the category 
of charities. 

The part of the law that deals with the 
dynamic aspect of personalty when the subject 
of rights is a corporation does not present any 
peculiar difficulty. let me pass on to the more 
complicated questions, based on the theory of 
Mortmain, in relation to Corporations. If I 
were dealing with the history of comparative 
legislation | might, in this connection, go over 
some very interesting chapters of Roman, 
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Continental and English law. But our 
immediate object is to know the modern law of 
Corporations specially as it obtains in British 
India. All therefore that one can do with 
regard to general topics in Corporation Law is 
to consider what characteristics the original 
possesses of which the Indian Law is a copy. 

I have introduced this portion by remarking 
that the law regarding acquisition and alienation 
of land is more complex than that regarding 
acquisition and alienation of personalty. You 
will concur with me on this point when I say 
that the modern law on this topic is to be 
found partly in the Mortmain Acts of 1888 and 
1891, and partly in the numerous statutes of the 
roth century intended to regulate the affairs of 
particular classes of corporations. ‘True the 
Martmain Act does not apply to India and here 
the only special Acts are those regarding the 
dealings of Municipal corporations, Joint-Stock 
Companies, the Indian railways and the 
Universities, vet the subject is as much compli- 
cated as its English prototype by the presence 
of special regulations affecting endowed charities 
some of which are of corporate nature. Later 
on the law of endowments will be discussed 
insofar as it bears on corporation law. At 
present, I shall notice briefly the connection 
between Martmain and corporate property. 

Iam not going to repeat the long History 
of Mortmain in English Law, but certain 
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fundamental points in this complicated branch 
of law should be borne in mind in order to 
appreciate the development of the law 
regarding corporate property, specially immova- 
ble property. In English law of real property, 
you know perhaps that the central feature is 
tenure. The feudalism of the political history 
impressed itself with a vigour unknown to 
other legal systems on the law of land tenure 
in England. The whole doctrine has thus been 
summarised by Maitland. The general formula 
that expressed the condition of tenure was A 
holds of B in consideration of a service C. This 
service might be of any kind, free or unfree 
varying from the merest show to the strictest 
and most onerous duties. The duties which the 
tenants owed the landlords marked and consti- 
tuted the nature of the tenure. Even after tenure 
ceased to possess political and military impor- 
tance, the incidents of tenure remained a most 
remarkable feature of land holding. The tenant 
owed fealty and homage which might not direct- 
ly bring in profit to the landlord, but there were, 
in addition, the incidents of relief, wardship, 
marriage and escheat which directly resulted in 
benefits of various degrees. Thus Littleton has 
it that if a tenant holding by the service of a 
Knight’s fee died, his heir being then of full 
age, the lord might have hundred shillings for 
relief. Omethe other hand if the tenant died 
leaving an heir under age, until the heir came of 
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age the lord might hold land and was not 
compelled to account for profits. He was 
moreover entrusted with the person of the heir, 
ig the case of a boy until the age of 21 or 
death, in the case of a girl until the age of 16 
or marriage. The marriage of such an heir 
was a source of profit. Again the land might 
escheat, i.e., go back to the landlord, subject to 
certain rights of the King, on attaint for treason 
or outlawry or on failure of heirs. Now a 
corporation never allowed the landlord to profit 
by any of the causes enumerated. I[t never died 
leaving an heir under age, it never married nor 
did it give any opportunity to escheat. Conse- 
quently every corporation holding land consti- 
tuted a nuisance in the eyes of the landlord. 
Tne greatmen of the state were landlords and 
they truei hard to prevent corporations from 
becomiag owners of real property. The Magic 
Charta of 1217 In the reign of Henry Ui! 
provided that “it is not to be lawful for any 
man henceforth to give his land to any house 
of religion, so as to take that land again to be 
held to the same house. Nor is it to be lawlut 
for any house of religion so to take the land oi 
any as to giveit back to him of whom ths 
house received it. Now if any henceforth shai: 
give his land to hold to any religious house 
and on this be convict, the gift is to be utterly 
void, and that land is to accrue to the Lord o! 


the fee.” This was the first statute that gave 
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rise to the principle that alienation of land to 
religious houses and other corporations was 
bad. Although certain corporations sole that 
came within the definition of religious house 
were allowed to hold land of the King or Mesne 
Lords, by free pure and perpetual alms, these 
did not constitute an exception to the rule laid 
down by the statute because the tenure here 
was of a spiritual king. It was the intervention 
of supernatural considerations that saved the 
frankalmoign from the might of the Magna 
Charta. The ligislature, however, kept the 
perpetual watch against the springing of new- 
fangled institutions that might devise further 
means of defeating the aim of the Great Charter 
of Henry HI. A series of acts culminated in 
ihe passing of the famous Statum de Religiosis 
of Edward I (1279) where the word Mortmain 
first appeared in the clause that provided that 
no one under colour of gift or lease or any other 
title whatsoever shall receive lands and tena- 
ments from any one or in any manner whatso- 
ever by ingenious device appropriate them to 
himself, on pain of forfeiture of the same, 
whereby such lands and tenaments come into 
Mortmain, (per quod ad manum mortuam) in 
any way (1). Henceforth the land falling into 
the hands of a corporation is said to fall into 
Mortmain-—the dead hand either because the 
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_ religious bodies became persons civilly dead 
when they enter their profession or because the 
land became dead to the landlord from the 
view point of personal profit. This statute 
govern the alination of land into Mortmain till 
it was replaced by the Mortmain Act of 1888. 
Let us consider the general principle laid 
down in this act in order to find out the 
connection in modern law between Mortmain 
and corporate property. The very first section 
of the first part of the Mortmain and Charitable 
Uses Act, 1888 (51 & 52 Vict. C. 42) says that 
land shall not be assured to or for the benefit 
of a corporation unless proper authorities have 
given a license for such alination. This enact- 
ment applies to all corporations aggregate or 
sole ecclesiastical or lay except such trading 
corporations as have powers to buy of sell 
lands for their immediate purposes. The aliena- 
tion of land to acorporation is a ground for 
forfeiture unless the holding of the land is 
specially authorized by the crown or by the 
statute creating the corporation. This proviso 
has, however, brought in more exceptions than 
the general principle would seem to indicate. 
In fact the Companies under the Companies 
Acts are exempted by S. 16 (2) of the Consoli- 
dating Act of 1908, the only restriction being 
that companies formed for non-mercantile pur- 
poses cannot hold more than two acres without 
the consent of the Board of Trade. The Muni- 
cipal Corporations are also exempt from the 
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operation of this statutory mie nor are the 
Universities and Colleges subject to it. Now 
in modern times these bodies form the majori- 
ty of corporations, so the residue that is left 
for the use of the statute is very small indeed. 

I have so far dwelt on the statutes relating 
to alienation of lands to a corporation. What 
about alienations by a corporation? This is 
a question that has been variously answered 
by various authorities. Of course the difficulty 
appears only in connection with common law 
corporations, because the modern statutory 
corporations have their powers defined by the 
statute and consequently can present little 
dificulty in most cases. With regard to a 
common law corporation Sir Edward Coke 
thought, if a passage in the Suttons Hospital 
case be trusted, that it might do with its property 
what an individual might do. Kyd writing 
towards the end of 18th century took the same 
view. Brice maintains an opposite view, while 
the authors in Halsburys Laws of England 
support Kyd. Modern cases are not very deci- 
sive on the point. In Evan v. Corporation of 
Avon the Master of Rolls said “ Primd facie 
an ordinary Municipal Corporation if not 
within the Municipal Corporation Act ‘has full 
power to dispose of all its property like anv 
private individual” (1). Blackbug, J. re- 
marked 1 in Riche v. Boies A mahi —— 
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Co. “The Leading authority on this subject 
(Alienation by a Corporation) is the case of 
Suttons Hospital. The King by the incorporat- 
ing charter not only did not in express terms 
give power of alienation but by express nega- 
tive words forbade any alienation except by 
lease ” (1). Thus the authorities differ on the 
point in question. But it may be mentioned 
that now a days the question whether corpora- 
tions have an inherent power of alienating 
their lands is purely of theoritical interest be- 
cause in any case where it can actually arise 
the answer would depend on other concrete 
facts attending the circumstances of the case. 
For example where property is held on trust 
by a corporatin alienation in such a case would 
be governed by Charitable Trusts Acts. In 
the case of Municipal Corporations the power 
to alienate is governed by special acts bearing 
on the Municipalities. Again in the case of 
Railways the question is dealt by the Railways 
Act. Thus one need not devote much time to 
a probelm that has an abstract existence not 
narrowly connected with the concrete realities 
of law. 

As for leases it seems that the common 
law allows a corporation to lease its lands, 
but mediaeval legislation from 1285 onwards 
is much occupied with placing this power 
under statutory regulation. At the present 
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day the acts wich govern the sale of corporate 
land invariably deal also with the conditions 
on which leases may be granted. Thus the 
Municipal Corporations Act of 1882 confers on 
the English municipalities the power of 
leasing municipal lands subject to certain 
preliminary supervisions by the commissioners. 
The Bengal Municipal Act authorizes the 
Commissioners to take on lease or sell, let, or 
exchange any land for the purposes of this 
Act. (1) 

In the absence of express restriction a 
corporation has the imphed power to take a 
lease of real property. Sometimes this power 
like the divestitive one of leasing away pro- 
perty is definitely given as in the Indian 
Municipal Act. A corporation, however, cannot 
take a lease of property for a purpose foreign 
to the objects of its incorporation. Whether 
a particular transaction is connected with the 
purposes of a corporation would depend on the 
circumstances of the particlar case. e.g. it 
has been held that a turnpike company may 
take a lease of premises for the purpose of 
storing the implements used in repairing its 
road and of sheltering its employees. (2) 

It may be noticed that in all the above 
cases a corporation may convey its property 
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not only absolutely, but also lease it subject to 
-such qualifications as would make the aliena- 
tion intvavires. Thus a Railroad Company 
owning land which is not at the time neces: 
sary for -the operation of its read, may lease the 
same to individuals for the purpose of erecting 
and maintaining an elevator thereon to be 
used in connection with its road. Again a 
religious educational, literary or scientific 
corporation or any other corporation owning 
lands and buildings for use in connection with 
its business may lease the same or any portion 
thereof when not necessary for its own purposes. 
It has been suggested that on the same prin- 
ciple “it is within the powers of a Railroad 
Company to let another Company into the 
joint use and occupancy, for a long term of 
years, of its bridge, and of its station, tracts 
and other terminal facilities at a particular 
city, when such joint use and occupancy does 
not interfere with its own present or prospec- 
tive use thereof or its ability to discharge its 
duties to the public.” (1) 

You have noticed that so far I have 
mentioned the instances where a corporation 
is allowed to deal with property belonging to 
it because such a transaction is connected 
with the objects of its creation. The Railway 
itachi are authorised by the Indian Rall- 
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ways Act to acquire lands for the construction 
works or accommodation works. So also 
the Municipalities in India are allowed to 
acquire land for Municipal purposes. _ 

But there is one class of ownership 
unconnected with the purposes of a corpora- 
tion that is allowed to a corporation aggre- 
gate or sole, vizi—the trust ownership. Asa 
general rule a corporation may hold property 
on trusts which have no connection or relation 
to the purposes for which the corporation exists 
either alone or jointly with one or more 
individuals. At one time, however, it was 
supposed, no doubt under the influence of Coke, 
that a corporation could not be “seized of 
lands to a use.” The doctrine of uses was 
responsible for the trend of legal reasoning 
that denied a corporation the power to hold 
lands in trust. The Statute of Uses 1535 enacted 
that under certatn conditions a use should be 
executed and the lawyers supposed that all 
uses were matters of conscience, a corporation 
having: no concience could not be seized of 
lands to the use of another. But all this is 
Obsolete now as ve Thomson’s Settlement 
Trusts shows. This being a most important 
decision concerning the topic that I am discus. 
sing it is necessary to go into the case a little 
minutely. A marriage settlement contained 
a proviso in the following terms—“i the 
trustees hereby constituted or either of them 
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or any trustees or trustee as hereinafter 
provided shall die or be abroad or desire to 
be discharged or refuse or become incapable 
to act them and in every such case it shall -be 
lawful for the husband and wife or the survivor 
of them and after the death of each survivor 
for the surviving or continuing trustees or 
trustee for the time being or for the acting 
executors or executor administrators or ad- 
ministrator of the last surviving trustee to 
appoint a new trustee or new trustees in the 
place of the trustee or trustees so dying or 
being abroad or desiring to be discharged or 
refusing or becoming incapable to act as afore 
said and upon every or any such appointment 
the number of trustees may be augmented or 
reduced (but so that in no case shall the 
number be less than two) and upon every such 
appointment the trust property shall (if and so 
far as the nature of the property and other 
circumstances shall require or admit) be trans- 
ferred so that the same may be vested in the 
trustees or trustee for the time being.” One 
of the trustees having died the husband and 
the wife proposed to appoint a corporation to be 
new trustee jointly with the “surviving trustee. 
The question arose as to the validity of such an 
appointment. Swinfen Eady, J. said ‘ The 
question raised is whether in the events which 
have happened the plaintiffs may lawfully 
appoint the Ocean Accident and Guarantee 
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Corporation Limited to be a trustee of the 
settlement to act jointly with .the surviving 
trustee of the same settlement. The settle- 
ment contains a provision that if either of the 
trustees should die, it should be lawful for the 
husband and the wife to appoint a new trustee 
in the place of the trustee so dying, and they 
now desire to appoint the Ocean Company. 
Undoubtedly corporations may be trustees. 
In A. G. v. Landerfield where a testator had 
devised real estate to St. Bartholemew's 
Hospital, the Attorney-General argued that 
as corporations could not be seized to a use 
at law, no more could they be trustees, but 
should have the lands to their own use, 
divested .and. freed from the trust; but the 
report states that the Lord Chancellor would 
not let him goon, nothing being clearer than 
that corporations might be trustees. And that 
the Court: of Chancery (now the Chancery 
Division) will enforce and execute the. trusts 
on which corporations hold property, whether 
lay or ecclesiastical was. established by A. G. 
v. St. John’s Hospital, Bedford. Until recently 
there was a difficulty in a natural person being 
a trustee jointly. with a corporation, as a 
corporation and a natural person could not 
hold property as joint tenants, but only as 
tenants in common. The law in this respect 
has, however, been altered by the Bodies 
Corporate Joint Tenancy Act, 1899 (62 & 63 
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Vict. C. 20) which provides that a body 
corporate shall be capable of acquiring and 
holding any real or personal property ın joint 
tenancy in. the same manner as if it were-an 
individual ; and where a body corporate, and 
an individual, or two or more bodies corporate, 
became entitled to any such property under 
circumstances or by virtue of any instrument, 
which would, 1f the body corporate had been 
an individual, have created a joint tenancy, 
they shall be entitled to the property as joint 
tenants.” (1) So it is definitely settled that in 
modern law a corporation just lke an 
individual can hold trust property. Not only 
can a corporation become a sole trustee, but als» 
a joint trustee.- Here then the theory of cor- 
porate personality has met with a practical 
application in the law of trusts. The corpora- 
tion 1s treated by the court as a fully capable 
legal person so far as trust matters are con- 
cerned. (2) 

I pass on to the contractual rights and 
liabilities of corporations. Here again the 
authorities for the general principle are the 
English and American decisions. In India the 
statutory corporations have contractual rights 
and liabilities fixed by the statutes of creation. 
The indigenous corporations, however, form a 
P E EINE AEE 
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class by themselves and cannot easily be 
brought in line with the modern ones as we 
shall see later on. Hence we must rely on 
foreign authorities as in- _ POAN parts of 
our discourse. 


The rules regulating the contracts of 
group bodies are divisible into two classes (1) 
those relating to the form (2) those relating to 
the capacity of bodies tocontract. The first 
class of rules may be taken up first. As regards 
the formality most of the text writers are of 
opinion that contracts by corporations are to 
be authenticated subject to certain exceptions 
by the common seal. Blackstone for example 
says “A corporation being an invisible body 
cannot manifest its intentions by any personal 
fact or oral discourse: it therefore acts and 
speaks only by its common seal.” Grant says 
“a corporation aggregate expresses its will 
wherever strangers are concerned, by its 
common seal, and in general nothing of im- 
portance can be done by a corporation except 
under its common seal.” Sir William Anson 
remarks (3) “a corporation aggregate can only 
be bound by contracts under the corporate seal, 
to this rule there are certain exceptions.” | 
have already told you about the exceptions to 

the general rule in the discussion on the nature 





(1) (i905), 1 C. G. 229. 
(2) A. G. v. Foundling Hospital Governors, (1793) 2 Ves. 42, 46. 
(3) Law of Contracts,-13th Ed., p. 74. 
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ot corporate seal in “connection with the 
incidents of a corporation. All that it is necessary 
to remind ourselves is that although it 1s some- 
what unsatisfactory to learn a general rule and 
then find out exceptions which by their multi- 
plicity very nearly drown the general principle, 
yet one must adopt the course as it 1s because 
the exceptions have grown out of the general 
rule, in fact they are organically connected 
with the general rule. Moreover the the growth 
of law has always been this wise; it is not 
geometry that we are dealing with where one 
may start with certain definitions and postu- 
lates and deduce all the consequences there- 
from. We are dealing with the facts that 
have arisen ina natural order and no amount 
of partiality for symmetry can displace the 
apparent disharmony by an absolutely logical 
fitness. Again if we try to reverse the state- 
ment of the rule and treat the contracts which 
must be under seal as exceptions we shall be 
landed in an inentricable confusion. So the 
rule must be stated as it has been done. 
“The seal is the only authentic,” said 
Rolfe B. in Mayor, etc., of Ludlow v. Charleton, 
“of what the corporation has done or agreed 
todo. It is agreat mistake therefore to speak 
of the necessity for a seal as a relic of ignorant 
times. It is no such thing. Either a seal or 
some substitute for a seal, which by law shall 
be taken as conclusively evidencing the sense of 


the whole body corporate, is a necessity 
inherent in the very nature of acorporation.” (1). 
Here you observe that stress is laid on the 
evidentiary value of the seal. This has been 
regarded so great here as to make the seal a 
sine qua non, an inseparable accident of a- 
contract by a corporation. This view, however, 
has not been endorsed by more modern deci- 
sions. Lord Justice Cockburn said (2) in South 
of Ireland Colliery Co. v. Waddle that the seal 
is arelic of barbarous antiquity. In America 
also the same view prevails. The great majori- 
ty of cases where corporate acts can be per- 
formed without a seal seem to warrant the 
more modern view that the seal is not a neces- 
sary incident of a juristic act performed by 
acorporation. From the very earliest times 
as | have pointed out to you in a previous 
lecture exceptions to the rule of the seal, 
if one may so term the law regarding authenti- 
cation of a corporate act, Fave been recognized, 
e.g in Wells v. Mayor, etc, of Kingston on 
Hull where the corporation as owner of the 
dock was allowed to enter ihto daily agree- 
ments necessary for the admission of ships into 
the dock without the formality of a cérporate 
seal, the exception to the general rule was 
patently recognized. ‘The -principle of the 
decision being the facility of work that 
(1) (1840), 6 M. & W. 875. 
(2) (1869), L. R. 4, C. P. 617. - 
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would otherwise be impossible if every item 
of minor importance or daily occurence were 
to be authenticated by a seal. A further excep- 
tion was dictated by the principles of common 
honesty. Instances have not been rare where 
corporations have benefitted under a contract 
and then refused to perform its own part 
because the contract was not under seal. In 
such cases to prevent the corporation from 
getting an undue advantage the courts 
have ruled that work actually done and 
accepted must be paid for, provided the con- 
tract 1s connected with the purposes for which 
the corporation exists, even though the contract 
is not under corporate seal. I may take the 
important case of Latiord v. The Billericay 
Rural District Council as an illustration of 
the point under consideration. In this case 
action was brought to recover from the defen- 
dants remunaration for services rendered at their 
request by the -plaintif as an engineer in 
preparing a report and plans with regard 
to a scheme of sewerage contemplated by 
the defendants and for other work than in 
connection therewith. Jt appeared that prior 
to the matters to which the action related 
the plaintiff had been acting as engineer 
for the defendants under an agreement under 
their common seal in respect of certain 
sewerage works carried out by them and known 
as the Shenfield Hutton Scheme. It having 


been discovered that the drainage ofa ‘ks 
of the district not included in the original 
scheme was defective, the consideration of this 
matter was referred to a committee and the 
committee passed a resolution that the plaintiff 
should be requested to visit Shenfield Common, 
the place in question and report as to the work 
that was necessary and the probable cost. The 
plaintiff accordingly visited the place, made a- 
survey and sent a report and estimate to the 
committee. He was then instructed by the 
committee to act as engineer in respect of the 
Shenfield Common extension work. The 
services that he would have to perform as 
engineer were to prepare plans, specifications 
and other documents, to attend at any local 
enquiry held by the Local Government Board, 
to obtain tenders for the work and to superin- 
tend it as it was carried out. A correspondence 
passed between the clerk to the defendants and 
the plaintiff with regard to his remuneration, 
but there was no agreement under seal relating 
to the employment of the plaintiff. With the 
exception of the correspondence above referred 
lo, the plaintiff was in communication through- 
out with the committee, but the various 
resolutions passed from time to time by the 
committee with regard to the employment of 
the plaintiff were submitted to ang approved 
by the defendants. The plaintiff carried out 
the necessary duties arising from his position 
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as engineer in respect of the Shenheld Common 
Sewerage Extension Scheme, including atten- 
dance at a Local Government Board enquiry, 
at which the scheme was sanctioned and the 
taking out of quantities and the procuring of 
tenders. None of the tenders were accepted, 
and a difference of opinion having arisen as to 
the amount of remuneration to which the plain- 
tiff was entitled, the defendant declined to pay 
the amount which the plaintiff claimed to be 
due to him upon the terms of the agreement 
contained in the correspondence. The plaintiff 
thereupon brought this action, in the course 
of which ıt was not disputed that the plaintiff 
had received instructions to do the work, or 
that work of the nature of that done by him was 
essential where sewerage works were in con- 
templation by a local authority; but it was 
contended that there being no agreement 
under the common seal the plaintiff could not 
recover in the action. The learned judge took 
that view, and gave judgement for the defen- 
dants., The plaintiff appealed. In the Court 
of appeal Vaughan Williams, L. J. said “it is 
right that I should call attention to the fact 
that the rule regarding corporate seal does not 
apply in the present case where there was no 
single antecedent contract, but a series ol 
orders. It is clear that a contract to pay has 
been implied in many cases in which there 
has been no contracts under seal, because 
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consideration was executed, and benefit accepted. 
The exception based on executed consideration 
is not of recent origin because it was recogni- 
zed by Lord Denman in Doe d’Penington v. 
Taniere, where it was said “ where the corpora- 
tion have acted as upon an executed contract, 
it is to be presumed against them that every- 
thing has been done that was necessary to 
make it a binding contract upon both parties, 
they having had all the advantage they would 
have had if the contract had been regularly 
made. That is by no means inconsistent with 
the rule that in general a corporation can only 
contract by deed; it is merely raising a 
presumption against them, from their acts, that 
they have contracted in such a manner as to 
be binding upon them, whether by deed 
or otherwise; and we are not aware of any 
decision or authority against this view of the 
case.” Although expressed ina different way, 
l take it that Lord Denman in effect says that 
reliance may be placed on an implied contract 
arising from an executed consideration and 
acceptance of the benefit of the contract. 
Under the circumstances our proper course 1s 
to give judgment in favour of the plaintiff ” (7) 
Mathew, L. J. said “I am of the same 
Opinion and I only desire to add a few words. 
[tis said that in two classes of cases, the one 
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where the work done for a corporation is of a 
trivial nature, and the other where it relates to 
matters of frequent occurence, the general 
rule that a corportion must contract under 
seal does not apply. Itis argued for the defen- 
dants that from this point of view there is an 
end to this claim, because it connot be held to 
come within either of those classes. On the 
other hand it ıs said that there is a third 
exception to the general rule. That exception is 
that where work is done or services are rendered 
at the request of the corporation in respect of 
matters for the doing of which it was created, 
and the benefit of the work or services is 
accepted by the corporation so that a contract 
to pay would be implied in the case of a 
private person, a similar implication would 
be made in the case of acorporation. Cases 
have been cited on one side and the other in 
support of these views. For the defendants a 
series of cases have been cited in which the 
rule as to the necessity for a contract under 
seal was applied without regard to the 
acceptance by the corporation of the benefit of 
the contract. As against the view of the law 
on which those decisions were graced, another 
principle was clearly growing up, viz., that upon 
which the plaintiff relied as a third exception 
to the general rule. This appears from Lord 
Ellenborough’s decision in the case of Yar- 
borough v. Bank of England followed by Hall 
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v. Swansea Corporation, where an action was 
brought to recover money of the plaintiff receiv- 
ed by the corporation and retained by them.” 
Upon the review of the cases the Judge came to 
the conclusion that the whole weight of autho- 
rity was in favour of holding the defendant 
corporate body as liable on the contract and 
so the appeal was allowed. © 

= So far as the form of contracts is con- 
cerned it appears that modern decisions are 
tending to establish a symmetrical principle. 
Whenever there 1s a chance of dishonesty 
prevailing through a technical device the 
courts are careful to prevent miscarriage of 
substantial justice. And this in spite of an Eng- 
lish Act which brought in a disturbing element. 
The Public Health Act of 1875 requires impara- 
tively that the contracts of Urban authorities 
which exceed £50 in value shall be under 
the corporate seal. According to the House 
of Lords this Act authorizes non-payment 
by Urban authorities even in cases where 
the full benefit of the contract has been 
received. Lord Blackborn said “it is true 
that this works great hardship upon some 
persons. It is, however, for the legislature to 
determine whether the benefits derived by 
enforcing a general rule are, or are not, 
purchased too dearly by occasional hardships. 
A court of law has only to enquire what has 
the legislature thought fit to enact”? Lord 
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Bramwell gave a common sense interpretation 
of the decision when he said that the decision 
might be hard on the plaintiffs who might not 
have known the law, but “they and others 
must be taught it, which can only be done by 
its enforcement (1). Notwithstanding the 
deviation marked by thestatute just. mentioned 
the general tendency even in the case of 
Parliamentary Acts regarding corporations is 
to widen the sphere of their liability on 
contracts, e.g., by S. 37 of the Companies Act of 
1867 companies incorporated under the Act of 
1862 were placed nearly on the same footing as 
ordinary individuals so far as the form of 
contracts is concerned. It may be worth while 
quoting the sub-section governing the contracts 
on behalf of a company, as it stands in the 
present Companies Act, because the correspon- 
ding section in the Indian Companies Act (2) 
of 1882 is, but a reproduction of the English 
Law :—(a@) Any contract which if made between 
private persons would be by law required to 
be in writing and if made according to English 
Law to be under seal may be made on behalf 
of the company in writing under the common 
seal of the company, and may in the same 
manner be varied or discharged. (b) Any 
contract which if made between private persons 
would be by law required to be in writing, 
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1) Young Co. v. Mayor, etc., of Leamington, (1883), 8 A. C. 517. 
(2) Act 6, 1882, S. 67. 
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signed. by the parties to be charged therewith, 
may be made on behalf of the company in 
writing signed by any person acting under its 
authority, express or implied and may in the 
same manner be varied or. discharged. (c) Any 
contract which uf made by private persons 
would by law be valid although made by parol 
only, and not reduced into writing, may be 
made by parol on behalf of the company by 
any person acting under its authority, express 
or implied and may in the same manner be 
varied or discharged. Thus you see that this 
last provision in the S. 67 of the Indian 
Companies Act has tended towards bringing 
ina uniformity in the law of contracts. In 
certain cases no difference is maintained 
between a natural legal person anda group 
person in the eye of the law. It has been 
observed that as companies form the great 
majority of modern corporations, the corpora- 
tions to which the old rule regarding form of 
contracts applied are insignificant in number ; 
and even in their case the application of the 
principle has been greatly restricted (1). 


I may now take up the principles that 
govern the substance of contracts so far as the 
corporations are concerned. You know of 
course that the legal capacity for juristic acts 
is the result, in every legal system of positive 
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(1) Smith—The Law of Associations, p. 27. 
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rules. Thus in Roman Law certain contracts 
classed as Verbis were enforceable because 
set forms of words had been used while entering 
into those specific contracts. The rule of 
positive law required that the parties should 
have legal capacity for pronouncing those 
words at the right moment. In English Law 
likewise certain persons are denied the power 
of entering into contracts on account of their 
age or condition of health. Besides the 
subjective tests enforced more or less in all 
civilized systems there are certain objective 
tests for ascertaining the legality or otherwise 
of contracts, e.g., certain classes of agreements 
have no validity at law because they are either 
immoral or against public policy. Then again 
the status of persons has an important bearing 
on the freedom of contracts between certain 
parties, e.g., modern legislation has greatly 
affected the contractual liberty between master 
and servant in cases where the employment 1s 
of manual labour. 

The rules restricting the liberty of con- 
tracts have always been dictated by considera- 
tions of policy. The variation in them is due 
to different notions of policy at different times 
and in different countries. After all legal capacity 
even in the case of natural men is, but a conse- 
quence of legal rules framed by the legislative 
sovereign. Hence the variation in the capacity 
for juristic acts is always connected with the 
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variation in the legal doctrine sanctioned by the 
sovereign. On the theory that corporate per- 
sonality isa privilege flowing from the state, 
any conditions or restrictions may be attached 
to the gift that comes from the state by latter 
when desirable. Thus different rules govern 
the questions regarding capacity to contract so 
far as corporations are concerned, the rules 
depending on the source of incorporation. In 
the case of corporations created under the 
common law by the crown it appears that in 
general such a corporation can enter into all 
those contracts which are lawful to a natural 
man except those which from the very nature 
of the case are impossible for a group body; 
if any restrictions are imposed they must in 
the case under consideration be sought for in 
the charter of incorporation. So Grant remarks 
“the crown may even impose in the charter 
restrictions upon the incidental rights, privileges 
and powers of corporations; but if it does 
not, then immediately on the corporation being 
erected all the incidents of corporations imme- 
diately attach; and all other powers which 
a corporation exercises must be contained in 
the charter or claimed in virtue of immemorial 
usage or prescription which supposes a grant 
by a charter which has been lost (1). 

When the corporation is created by an 
Act of Parliament its contractual capacity is 





(1) Grant—QOn Corporation, p. 13. 
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narrowly limited. Nothing is lawful to such 
a corporation except what is expressly or 
impliedly allowed by the Act. Let me take 
two important cases in illustration of this rule. 
The first is an old case decided in 1855. H 
is known as Eastern Counties Railway Case. 
This was an appeal brought by the Directors 
of the Eastern Counties Railway Co. against 
a decree pronounced in favour of Hawkes the 
respondent in a suit which he had instituted 
under the following circumstances. The Eastern 
Counties Railway Co., had been incorporated 
under a general Act for the purpose of making 
aline of Railway from London to Norwich. 
In the year 1847 the Directors of that Company 
applied to Parliament for the purpose oi 
obtaining powers to construct a branch rail- 
Railway at Spalding. This projected lins 
was called throughout the proceedings the 
Curvilinear Diverging line. Plans and sections 
of this proposed line were deposited in the 
usual manner showing its intended course. 
[It appeared from these plans and from the 
limits of deviation marked on them that the 
line would pass very near the respondents 
property of which the appellants proposed to 
take a considerable portion, including a part 
of his mansion house and conservatories. The 
respondent presented a petition in opposition 
to the bill. The appellants in order to induce 
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him to withdraw his opposition entered into 
an agreement with him, sealed with the seal 
of the company by which they agreed to pur- 
chase his premises for £8,000, to be paid 
within 18 months after the Bill should pass, 
and to pay him a further sum of £5,000 as 
a compensation for his compulsory eviction 
from his property, and all the costs of making 
out a title. It was also proposed that the 
appellants would construct another line called 
ihe direct diverging line in sucha manner as 
to form a junction with the A. N. and B. Rail- 
way at Spalding. The Act expressly prohibited 
the making of the proposed direct diverging 
tine. din March 1848 the respondent delivered 
his abstracts of title and in the autumn of 
that year he quitted his mansion at Spalding. 
In November 1848 the solicitor to the company 
wrote to say that the appellants thought of 
abandoning the Wisbeach and Spalding Raul- 
way and proposed that the respondent should 
keep his property and receive compensation. 
The respondent insisted on the completion of 
the contract. After much correspondence he 
fled lis bill in the Court of Chancery in 
Which le set forth the above facts and prayed 
lor a decree for specific performance. The 
Vice-Chancellor Knight Bruce ordered that 
the contract should be specifically performed. 
Against that order the appeal was brought. 
The Lord Chancellor said among other things 
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that one of the points insisted on by the 
Appellants was that that the contract was 
one into which they had no power to enter 
because ıt had been made for an object not 
within the scope of their original constitution. 
“That object was the purchase of land for 
the purposes not of the original line, but of 
a new line, which new line at the date of 
the contract they had no authority to make. 
From the cases already decided it appears 
that the rule is firmly established that a 
company incorporated by Act of Parliament 
for a special purpose cannot devote any part 
of its funds to objects unauthorized bv the 
terms of its incorporation, however, desirable 
such an application may appear to be.” (1) 
Although the case was decided on other 
principles it ıs an authority for the fundamental 
rule regarding the contractual limit of a 
statutory corporation. 


The next case is the case of Ashbury 
Railway Carriage Co. v. Rictre decided in 
1875. The facts were shortly as follows:—A 
company was registered under the Joint-Stock 
Companies Act, 1862. Its objects, as stated 
in the memorandum of association were to 
make and sell or lend or hire railway carriages 
and wagons, and all kinds of railway plant, 
fittings, machinery, and rolling stock; to carry 
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(1) (1855), 5 H L. C. 331 (Clark's). 


on the business of mechanical engineers and 
general contractors; to purchase, lease, work 
and sell mines minerals, land and buildings; 
to purchase and sell timber, coal, metals or 
other materials and to buy and sell any such 
meterials on commission on as agents. The 
directors agreed to purchase concession for 
making a railway in foreign country and 
afterwards agreed to assign the concession to 
a French Company. After much discussion 
it was held that such an agreement was void. 
Lord Selborne said “the action in this case 
is brought upon a contract not directly or 
indirectly to execute any works, but to find 
capital for a foreign railway company in 
exchange for shares and bonds of that company. 
Such a contract in my opinion was not autho- 
rized by the memorandum of association of 
the Ashbury Company. The present and all 
other companies incorporated by virtue of the 
Companies Act of 1862 appear to me to be 
statutory corporations. The memorandum of 
association is under that Act their fundamen- 
tal, unalterable law ; and they are incorporated 
only for the objects and purposes expressed 
in that memorandum. It was so held in the 
case of the East Anghan Railway Co., and in 
other cases upon Railway Acts which cases 
were approved by this House in the Eastern 
Counties Railway case; and I am unable to 
see any distinction for this purpose between 
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statutory corporations under Railway Acts and 

statutory corporations under the Joint-Stock 
Companies Act of 1862.” (1) It may be added 
that a company authorized by statute to 
borrow money up toa certain amount cannot 
incur on the principle just stated a debt for a 
larger sum. 

The principle laid down in the above 
English cases has application in Indian Law 
whenever the contractual mit of Indian 
Companies becomes a subject for discussion. 
As most of the modern companies in British 
India are governed by the Indian Companies 
Act and the Indian Railways Act they may be 
aken as types of statutory corporations 
modelled on their English prototypes. 

Another point worthy of notice 1s that a 
corporation as such has no implied power of 
borrowing money nor is it entitled to incur 
any liabilities upon Negotiable Instruments 
except that it may draw cheques upon its 
current account at the bank. “A borrowing 
power may of course be confirred by the instru- 
ment of incorporation and if soit is usually 
limited in quantity and any one lending money 
to the corporation in excess of the authorized 
sum does so at his own risk.” (2) Thus in the 
River Dee Company case where the company 
was empowered to borrow upon mortgage of 
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lands of the company any sums not exceeding 
£25,000, and the company borrowed more 
it was held that the charge on the lands of 
the “ River Dee Company” was invalid (1). 
When a corporation is formed for trading pur- 
poses an implied power both to borrow money 
and to incur lability is recognized as an 
essential characteristic of such a corporation 
(2). But public corporations do not fall under 
this category. 

Sometimes the question regarding the 
limits of juristic acts is complicated by the 
presence of a trust. It often happens that 
property is given to a corporation for the 
furtherence of* certain social aims and a well 
defined class ot individuals become beneficially 
interested in the administration of such pro- 
perty. The corporation in a like case is bound 
to observe the limits set not only by the general 
principles of contract law, but also those dc- 
termined by the law of trusts. Thus to take 
an obvious example, if the trust property is 
administered in such a way that contracts 
connected with the administration of the pro- 
perty in question benefit persons who are not 
members of the class contemplated by the 
donor a breach of trust ensues and the benefi- 
Claries strictly entitled can claim appropriate 
remedies. It will be seen later on that the 
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doctrine of charitable trusts has played an 
important part in the development of law 
applicable to corporate and quasi-corporate 
bodies (1). I now pass on to the rights and 
liabilities in tort so far as corporations are 
concerned. It will be necessary to refer to some 
historical questions in order to follow the 
development of law in this particular. 


In the introductory lecture, I have referred 
to a decree pro-pounded at the second council of 
Lyons in 1245. The opinion of Pope innocent 
as expressed in the famous council was the 
basis of general view with regard to the 
liability of a corporation both civil as well as 
criminal. Although the modern doctrine of 
corporate lability has necessarily been exten- 
ded to include cases not contemplated in the 
13th century yet for the source of the legal 
rule as it obtains now one must hark back to 
the old times. 

When the Pope declared the punishment 
of corporations to be impossible in certain 
cases he did not forbid thereby all kinds of 
punishment. What he did say was that a 
universitas could not be ex-communicated be- 
cause a sentence of ex-communication upon a 
universitas would not be regarded by any one 
as apunishment executed on a corporate body, 
but on all the individuals composing it. So 
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the practical necessity Jet to the opinion 
recognized in a decretal issued under the Pope 
innocent. It 1s necessary to remember that 
innocent was .not only a legislator, but alsoa 
lawyer. He justified and elaborated his 
doctrine in his famous apparatus or commen- 
tary on the first five books of the decretals. 
There he has shown the reasons for adopting 
the view that the impossibihty of ex-com- 
munication does not mean that a corporation 
was not hable to a pumshment of any type. 
It could not be ex-communicated for in the 
nature of things it did not satisfy the condi- 
tions that must pre-exist ın order that ex- 
communication might be possible. It could 
not receive communion and consequently it 
could not be deprived of the power that it did 
not originally possess, just as one might say 
that a corporation cannot be divorced because 
in the very nature of things it cannot marry. 
“But when English Lawyers went on to argue 
that because a corporation had no mind it could 
not be hable for an injury in which malice 
was essential, they were forcing the obvious 
distinction into a region where it was entirely 
irrelevant. [fF logically worked out the theory 
would abolish all corporate hbility, and not 
only liability in those cases where the presence 
of some state of mind had to be proved. 
Physical acts are of necessity no less purely 
individual characteristics than are the mental 
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conditions out of which they arise. © Thus an 
assault or an ordinary libel in which it is not 
necessary for the plaintiff to prove malice must 
be the act of an individual ng less than a 
malicious prosecution or a libel where the 
plaintiff has to prove malice. Even the 
authority of the individual agent must be 
given to him immediately by some other 
individual. So the formula that corp»rations 
can only act through agents does not really 
help us, for the appointment of an agent 1s in 
itself an act; and if this act also is performed 
through another agent the chain of agency 
seems to become infinite. It would seem in 
short that if we allow ourselves to wander into 
the region of metaphysics we are logically 
driven to a conclusion which would reheve 
corporations from all hability, net only in tort, 
buf in contract as well” (r) But it is well 
known that contractual liability was recognized 
in English law ata very early period. The 
classical writers such as Coke and Littleton 
admitted corporate liability in certain definite 
classes of cases. One must say that the English 
rule ts based upon reasons of policy rather than 
upon a self-evident action of natural justice. 
Toe Erglish law started from the mediaeval 
stand point, but allowed practica’ > :nsidera- 
tions to vary the dogma of the decretrlists. To 
what op- extent the modern doc rine differs 
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from the ancient one is easily seen by compair- 
ing the dictum ofa judge, in any recent case 
on torts where one of the parties is a corpora- 
tion, with tue view of a text writer such as 
Kyd or Blackstone. 

A fundamental principle of lability in 
English Law sometimes makes persons answer- 
able for wrongs which have not necessarily 
been authorized by them. The reason is practi- 
cal. The only persons who can be proved to 
have committed or actually to have authorized 
unlawful acts or very commonly persons of no 
means against whom the remedy in damages 
would entirely be useless. If therefore princi- 
pals are made liable for the wrongs of their 
agents only when the latter have been actually 
authorized to cause injury to others it will be 
opening a door to fraud; because nothing will 
be easier than to conceal the bond that unites 
the agent and the principal. Consequently 
men of straw if appointed to cause harm to 
others would answer the purposes of a dishonest 
person who might like to cause injury to others 
without becoming liable for such an injury. 
Thus the English Law unlike the continental 
system (1), has not adopted the rule that a 
person “who employs another to do any 
work is bound to compensate for any damage 
which the other unlawfully causes to a third 
party in the performance of his work. The 
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duty to compensate does not arise U the em- 
ployer, has exercised ordinary care in the seles- 
tion of the employee and, where he has to 
supply appliances or impliments or to 
superintend the work, has also exercised 
ordinary care as regards such supply or 
superintendence or if the damage would have 
arisen notwithstanding the exercise of such 
care” (1). In fact the English principle has 
been extended so widely of late that a 
solicitor has been held lable for ai gross 
fraud committed by his clerk upon a client 
wholly for the benefit of the clerk (2). It is clear 
that the liability for wrongful acts 1s indepen- 
dent of any question of moral blame. At least 
this isthe law in England. And it may be said 
that here in India the same principle obtains 
because there is no separate Indian Act govern- 
ing torts at there is in the case of crimes. The 
Indian Law ol torts is practically the same as 
the English Law. Therefore, the authority of 
the English cases may safely be followed where 
there are no specific Indian decisions. 

The fundemental rule regarding the liabi- 
lity in tort is as, I have just now explained, 
based on practical considerations. In a large 
majority of cases the question is to determine 
which of the two innocent parties ought to bear 
the loss occasioned by the wrongful act ofa a 
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third party. No considerations of personal 
negligence or other moral guilt are allowed to 
determine the choice as such considerations 
entail miscarriage of substantial justice. Of 
course it 1s agreed that the actually guilty 
parties must pay, but if ıt happens that the 
party who is morally to blame is unable to 
pay, then the liability has to be shifted on to 
another independently of the fact that the 
latter was morally blameled. If this be so the 
perplexing questions, that pom time to time 
have arisen, regarding the “moral guilt of a 
corporate boi and the difficulty of imputing 
malice to it, appear to be based on a metaphy- 
sical theory foreign to jurisprudence. In fact 
the unhappy term malice has caused trouble 
in cases which would have been perfectly 
simple, but for the application of this variable 
word. Thus in Citizen's Life Assurance Company 
z Brown it was held by the Privy Council 
that “ that a corporation cannot be said to be 
incapable of malice so as to be relieved of lia- 
bility for malicious libel when published by its 
servant acting in the course of his employ- 
ment.” In this case the doctrine of malice gave 
the judges in the Supreme Court of New South 
Wales some trouble when they tried to apply the 
general doctrine to a corporation. But the 
Privy Council Judges took a practical view 
and ruled out the speculative problems as 
trrelevant. Lord Lindley in delivering the 
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judgement of the court said “if it is once 
granted that corporations are for civil purposes 
to be regarded as persons, t.e., as principals 
acting by agents and servants it 1s difficult to 
see why the ordinary doctrines of agency and 
of master and servant are not to be applied to 
corporations as well as to ordinary individuals. 
These doctrines have been so applied in a great 
variety of cases, in questions arising out of 
contract, and in questions arising out of torts 
and frauds; and to apply them to one class of 
libels and to deny their applications to another 
class of libels on the ground that malice cannot 
be imputed to a body corporate appears to 
their Lordships to be contrary to sound legal 
principles. To talk about imputing malice to 
corporations appears to their Lordships to 
induce metaphysical subtilities which are need- 
less and fallacious.” (1) 

The theory of corporate lability in torts 
is clearly connected on modern view with the 
theory of liability of principals for the acts of 
agents or of masters for the acts of their ser- 
vants. In either case the doctrine of negligence 
has given place to the doctrine of insurance 
against wrongs of a specified type. As it was 
remarked in Barton's Hill Coal Co. v. Reid that 
the master is put in the position of being com- 
pelled to guarantee third persons against all 
hurt arising from the carelessness of those acting 
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under his orders in course of his business (1). 
In the case of corporations it 1s this doctrine 
writ large. The corporate liability is the result 
of the application of a wider law of agency. 
The forgetfulness of this simple fact has viven 
rise to unnecessary difhtculties in certain cases 
and has led some to remark that a corporation 
is not liable if the wrong complained of is an 
ultra vives act. { may take the famous case of 
Pulton v. The London and South-Western 
Railway Co. which is the source of this mislead- 
ing statement. There the plaintif having 
taken a horse to an agricultural show by the 
defendants Railway, was entitled under 
arrangements advertised by the defendants to 
take the horse back free of charge on the 
production of a certificate. The plaintiff 
accordingly produced a certificate, and the 
horse was put into 2 box without payment or 
hooking. and the plaintiff having taken a ticket 
for himself proceeded by the same train. At 
the end of the journey the station master 
demanded payment for the horse and the 
plaintiff refusing to pay was detained in custody 
by two pobcemen under the orders of the 
station master, until ıt was ascertained by 
telerraph that all was right. An action having 
been brought against the defendants for false 
imprisonment it was held that the Ratlway 
Company had power to apprehend a person 
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travelling on the railway without having paid 
his own fare, but had power only to detain the 
goods for non-payment of the carriage ; conse- 
quently as the defendants themselves would 
have had no power to detain the plaintiff on 
the assumption that he had wrongfully taken 
the horse by the train without paying, there 
could be no authority implied from them to the 
station master to detain the plaintiff on this 
assumption and they were therefore not liable 
for this act of the station master. Now it 
has been supposed that this case seems to 
exempt corporation from all liability when 
torts done by them arise out of ultra vires acts 
But in reality the case is an authority provid- 
ing a test for determining whether there has 
been an imphed or expressed authorization, 
“Had the agent authority to do the class of 
acts out of which the wrong arose ? The burden 
of proving the afhrmative rests upon the plain- 
tiff. Soin Pulton’s case the plaintiff clearly 
could not show that the station master had 
express authority to arrest him, and there was 
no evidence that the company had impliedly 
authorized him to do an act beyond the powers 
of the corporation itself.” (1) 

It is well settled that in case an agent has 
a general authority to do aclass of acts the 
corporation will be lable if the agent uses that 
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(1) Smith—-On Associations, p. 67. 


authority to the detriment of a third party, for 
cxample, if a station master arrests a person on 
a false charge of travelling without a ticket the 
railway company will undoubtedly be liable 
for the wrongful acts of its agent the station 
master (1). 

An important question regarding corporate 
liability for an act essentially ultra vires, but 
authorized to be committed by an agent, has 
recently been settled in Campbell v. Paddington 
Borough Council (2). The plaintiff was in pos- 
session of a house in London from the windows 
of which there was an uninterrupted view of a 
part of a certain main throughfare along which 
it was announced that a public procession was 
to pass. One G agreed to take and pay for 
seats in the first and second floors of the house 
in order to see the procession. The defendants, 
a metropolitan borough, in pursuance of a 
resolution of their council to that elfect, caused 
a stand to be erected across a certain highway 
Gn which the plaintiff's house was situate) to 
enable the members of the council and their 
friends to view the procession. This stand 
was a public nuisance, and it obstructed the 
view of the main throughfare from the windows 
on the first floor of the plaintiff's house. G 
when he saw the stand in process of erection 
asked to be released from his contract as to the 





(1) Balley v, Manchester, ete, Ry. Co, (1873), L. R.7 C. P. 415. 
(2) (1911) 1 K, B. 869. 
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seats on the first floor, and the plaintiff think- 
ing it would be unfair to hold him bound, 
released him. Several other persons came to the 
house to apply for seats, but when they saw the 
obstruction refrained from taking seats. In an 
action by the plaintilf to recover damages for 
the wrongful interference with the use and 
enjoyment of her house and the special loss she 
had sustained by the wrongful act of the defen- 
dants it was held that she was entitled to 
recover as damages the profit which but for 
the defendant’s act she might have made by 
letting the seats. Avory, J. said “It has been 
suggested that the defendants, the Mayor, 
Aldermen and Councillors of the Metropolitan 
Borough of Paddington, being a corporation 
are not hable because the Borough Council had 
no legal right to do what they did and there- 
fore the corporation cannot be sued. Flus 
stand was erected in pursuance of a former 
resolution of the Borough Council. To say 
that because the Borough Council had no legal 
night to erect it, therefore the corporation 
cannot be sued, is to say that no corporation 
can ever be sued for any tort o: wrong. The 
only way in which this corporation can act 1s 
by its council and the resolution of the council 
is the authentic act of the corporation, If the 
view of the defendants were correct no company 
could ever be sued if the directors of thie 
company after resolution did an act which the 
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company by tts Memorandum of Association 
had no power to do. That would be absurd.” 
The defendants consequently were held liable. 

In general the present law regarding 
liability in tort may thus be summarized. A 
corporation aggregate is liable to be sued for 
any tort provided that it is a tort in respect of 
which an action would lhe against a private 
individual and the person by whom the tort is 
actually committed is related to the corporation 
as an agent is related to his principal. Thus 
an action will he against a corporation for 
assault, (1), for negligence, for nuisance, for 
false imprisonment, for infringement of a patent, 
for keeping a dangerous animal, for fraud, for 
malicious prosecution and libel. It is not 
necessary to prove express authority to commit 
the tort. It is sufficient to show that an 
authority to commit the act may be inferred 
from the nature of the agent’s employment ; e.g. 
where the secretary of a company fraudulen- 
tly applied the corporate seal and forged the 
signature of a director toa certificate, which 
it was within the course of his authority and 
duty to prepare and get completed, the company 
was held responsible (2). In some cases even 
when there is no authority express or implied 
the corporation may render itself liable by a 
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(1) Eastern Counties Rail Co. v. Broom. Green v. London General 
Omnibus Co, Joff v, Great Northern Rail Co. Betts œ. DeVitre. Cornford 
v. Carleton Bank Ltd., Whitfield v. S. E. Rail Co., wide :-—Halsbury— 
Laws of England Vol, 8 pp., 386, 287. 
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subsequent ratification when the act complain- 
ed of is capable of being ratified by the 
corporation. Thus in Cheetham v. Manchester 
Corporation (1) it was held that acts proper to 
be performed by a corporation aggregate if done 
by its permanent officials and agents in its 
name are to be regarded as the acts of the 
corporation on subsequent ratification. So 
where a servant of a corporation authorizes a 
person to take possession of a piece of land 
belonging to it and subsequently another 
servant of the same corporation serves him with 
notice to give up possession it may rightly be 
left to the jury to infer that both servants are 
duly authorized by the corporation so to act 
notwithstanding that no lease or notice or 
appointment of the servants as agents under 
seal be produced. Where, however, a corpora- 
tion acting in exercise of statutory powers 
commits a wrong which would render an 
individual lable, the corporation would be 
exempt from hability if it was clear that the 
legislature intended to authorize the doing ol 
the act and to render it not actionable. 
Correlative to the liability there is the 
night that empowers a corporation to sue for 
any tort except for torts of a purely persona! 
nature; eg. a corporation may sue for a libel 
affecting its property but not for a libel merely 
affecting personal reputation, it can maintain 
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an action for a libel reflecting on the manage- 
ment of its trade or business when the words 
complained of attack the method of conducting 
the affairs of the corporation, or accuse it of 
fraud or attack its financial position (1). 

So far as the civil law rights and duties of 
a corporation are concerned it is noticed that 
the ancient theory has been fundamentally 
changed. The modern needs have called for 
an amplification of the older doctrine suppor- 
ted by metaphysical considerations. The ten- 
dency 1s to replace metaphysics by the principle 
of public policy. This march towards practical 
ends is apparent in criminal Jaw as well so far 
asthe liability of corporations for crimes is 
concerned. 

Before entering into the question of criminal 
ability of a corporation it is necessary to 
advert to certain principles that show the 
specific difference between the nature of civil 
and criminal habilities in general. By the 
pripciples of criminal law it is of the essence of 
a crime that it should be connected with mens 
yea. The doctrine that underlies penal rules 
is summed up in the dictum factus non facit 
veum nist mens sit vea, The Indian Penal Code 
has recognized this principle which developed 
in England through the course of several 
centuries. Now in ordinary cases where a 

(1) South Hetton Coal Cue. N. E. News Association. Halsbury 
l. € p. 390. 
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specifiic mentality is necessary for a given class 
of crimes a corporation may be taken as in- 
capable of such crimes. Thus it was laid down 
in Sutton’s Hospital case (1) that a corporation 
cannot be guilty of treason. Likewise it 
has been held that bodies corporate cannot be 
guilty of murder or incest although the indivi- 
duals comprising these bodies may be guilty 
of such felonies (2). 

If the principle had been extended inde- 
finitely it would have been impossible for a cor- 
poration to be criminally lable in majority of 
instances where an individual person would be 
liable. But I have already explained to you 
that the Inglish systein at least has adopted 
with regard to hability in torts a severe rule 
which holds a principal responsible for all 
wrongs committed by his agents acting within 
the scope of his employment, without consider- 
ing whether or not any blame attaches in the 
particular case to the principal himself. One 
result of this theory has been to make the civil 
hability of corporations co-extensive with that 
of natural legal persons. Once, however, a 
departure from the old track having taken 
place no reason has restricted a further devia- 
tion in order to bring the criminal liability of 
corporations to nearly the same level with civil 
hability. The development of the principle of 
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criminal liability has been naturally slower 
than its counter part; the main reason for this 
tardiness being the difficulty of getting a satis- 
factory solution to the apparent vicariousness 
that seems more perplexing in matters crimi- 
nal than in matters civil; for example, in the 
case of torts the doctrine of agency leading to 
the theory of insurance served as an explana- 
tion of the rule that made no distinction be- 
tween a corporation and an individual when 
public policy required that they both should be 
placed in the same category so far as wrongs 
are concerned. But when one comes to the 
question of criminal hability this simple solu- 
tion is not available. A man in general can- 
not be punished criminally for the acts of his 
agent merely on the ground that they were 
committed ia the course of the latter's employ- 
ment. The hability in criminal matters is of a 
personal kind and it ıs well settled that in 
order to obtain conviction some degree of 
personal participation must be shown. There 
is a famous English case (1) which shows that 
this principle was recogmized in England as 
early as the middle of the 18th century. 
There the warden of Fleet Brison was indict- 
ed for the murder of a prisoner who had been 
killed by confinement im an unhealthy cell. 
At the time in question the prison was in the 
char ge ol a Deputy appointed Dy the warden 
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and the warden was taking no part in the 
management of the place. The Court of 
King’s Bench held that a verdict of murder 
could not be sustained. Raymond, C. J. said 
“he shall answer as superior for his deputy 
civilly, but not criminally. Because if an act 
done by an under officer unless it is done by 
the command or direction or with the consult 
of the principal, the principal is not criminally 
punishable for it’ (1). The general effect ol 
this doctrine was that until the beginning of 
the oth century it was an established rule 
that criminal hability could not be brought 
home to a corporate body. So Blackstone 
says following Coke that a corporation cannot 
commit treason or felony or other crzme in its 
corporate capacity. But such a sweeping 
statement is untrue in modern law. In fact in 
the first decade of the rgth century the cor- 
poration of Stratford-on-Avon was prosecuted 
successfully on the criminal negligence of 
repairing a bridge. Again in the case of The 
3irmingham and Gloucester Rail. Co., it was 
expressly recognized that the indictment 
brought against the company for their failure 
to build certain arches in compliance with 
their statutory duties was good notwithstand- 
ing the objection raised by the defence that an 
indictment could not be brought against a 
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corporation (1). This was decided in 1842. 
Four years later the famous case of Great 
Northern Railway carried the doctrine a little 
further. There an indictment was framed 
against the Great Northern Railway for creat- 
ing an obstruction on the highway. Defence 
attempted to distinguish this case from the 
one decided in 1842. It was argued that an 
indictment would not he-for active wrong 
doing because the authority of the Birming- 
ham & Glouscest@y Railway Co. case governs 
non-feasance merely and not mis-feasance. 
Lord Denman, however, observed that the 
principle of the earher case apphed to the 
one in question because “Many occur- 
ences may be easily conceived full of annoy- 
ance and danger to the public, and involving 
blame in some individual or some corporation, 
of which the most acute person could not 
clearly define the cause or ascribe them with 
more correctness to mere negligence in provid- 
ing safegaurds, or to an act rendered improper 
hy nothing but the want of safegaurd. If Ais 
authorized to make a bridge with parapets, 
but makes it without them, does the offence 
eousist in the construction of the unsecured 
bridge or in the neglect to secure it?” (2) 

The law of Blackstone's day is not wholly 
the law of the present day as the decisions just 
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now referred to show.. It is true that a 
corporation cannot be prosecuted for murder, 
treason, and many other felonies, but. it is 
equally true that in certain classes of crimes 
where Mens rea of the highest category is not 
necessary for liability, a corporation may figure 
as an accused and is lable to be punished 
criminally hke a natural person. ‘The cases 
that determined the line separating criminal 
hability from criminal non-hability are mostly 
very recent. It may be usefulsto notice one or 
two of these in order to perceive the changes 
that have been brought about in the doctrine 
of criminal lability of a corporation. In 1go0g 
the Court in the case of Hawke v. E. Hulton & 
Co., Ld., decided that a Joint Stock Company 
incorporated under the Companies Acts could 
not be convicted of an offence under S. 41 of 
the Lotteries Act of 1823. This Act enact: 
among other things that “ if any person shall 
publish any proposal or scheme for the sale of 
chances ina lottery, not authorized by the Act 
of Parliament, such person shall for every such 
olfence be deemed a rogue and vagabond and 
shall be punished as such.” The punishment 
was imprisonment for the first offence and 
imprisonment and whipping for a second 
offence. Under S.. 4 of the Summary Jurisdic. 
tion Act, 1879 a fine might be imposed instead 
of imprisonment. Here an information was 
preferred by Hawke the appellant under 4 Geo. 
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iV Chap. 60 against Hulton & Co. Ltd., the 
respondents, for that they on June 3, 1908 in the 
City. of Manchester did unlawfully publish a 
proposal and scheme for the sale of chances in 
a certain lottery not authorized by any Act of 
Parliament, to which, a lottery known as Ideas 
|.ime-ricks contrary to the form of the statute 
in that case made and provided. The question 
a Jaw for the consideration of the court was 
whether the respondents being a body corporate 
could be convicted as rogues and vagabonds 
ander the-Lotterres Act, 1823. Darling, J. said 
“atis perfectly plain that the word person as 
used im the Lotteries Act, 1823, might includea 
body corporate unless a contrary intention 
appears. The question therefore is, does a 
contrary intention appear? The intention 
must be contrary to the supposition that a 
limited company may be imprisoned, or fined 
if the magistrate thinks that imprisonment ts 
not an appropriate punishment. Ihe question 
is mainly one of interpretation, and | have come 
to the conclusion that a contrary intention does 
appear. In my view the words “ rogue and 
vagabond” are whollv inappropriate as applied 
to a limited company. When the Act of 
‘seorge IV was passed the words “ rogue and 
vagabond ” meant something definite and cer- 
‘tainly did not mean a limited company. [he 
Mterpretation Act, 188q does not say that the 
word person. shall always include corporations, 
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In my opinion the word “person” 1n the Lotteries 
Act does not include a limited company in the 
sense that a limited company is lable to be 
brought before any two or more justices of the 
peace and adjudged rogues and vagabonds (1). 
On these grounds it was decided as I have 
already mentioned that the company could not 
be convicted as a rogue and vagabond although 
it might be hable to a pecuniary penalty under 
another section of the Lotteries Act. You have 
no doubt observed that the application of the 
theory of personality had led to this important 
practical consequence. The next case that 
shall take up shows a further development ol 
the doctrine under consideration. In this case 
I'reethand Pocock, Ltd., a Joint-Stock Company 
incorporated under the Companies Act was 
summoned for adulterating milk, Under the 
Sale of Food & Drugs Act, 18509 if is enacted 
that every person who in respect of an article 
of food or drug sold by him gives to the pur 
chaser a false warranty in writing, shall be 
hable to a fine unless he proves that when be 

gave the warranty he had reason to believe tha! 
the statements or descriptions contained there: 
were true. Lord Alverstone, C. J. said “ where 
a person is capable of giving a warranty thai 
person is liable toa fine. There is no reason 
why a warranty should not be given bya cor- 
poration. It can give a wi arranty through ı LE 
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agents and through its agents it can believe or 
not believe as the case may be that the state- 
ments in the warranty are true. A similar 
point has been raised in cases concerning the 
liability of a corporation ın actions which in 
the case of an individual would involve an 
inquiry into a state of mind such as fraud, 
libel, or malicious prosecution. It is well 
settled that a corporation may be liable in all 
those actions’’ (1). Here we see that principle 
of liability for criminal acts has been further 
extended in order to bring the corporations 
within iis limits. It has been remarked, how- 
ever, that the opportunities of development in 
this direction have not yet been fully exhausted. 
Mr. Carr remarks “since it is possible to hold 
a corporation criminally hable m certain classes 
of cases which result from neghgence it may be 
that in time the courts will so far extend the 
principle as to hold a corporation indictable 
lor man—-slaughter where negligence causes 
death’ (2). Of course no specifie imstance can 
as yet be given from the Enghsh or Indian 
decisions on this point ; but it may be interesting 
that an Manitoba a Jaundry company was 
indicted in 1900 for the man-~slaughter of a 
woman who had been killed by contact with 
unprotected m achinery under circumstances 
involving the company in criminal negligence. 
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The defendant company was, however, acquitt- 
ed because the main difficulty according to: the 
law of the land was concerned with the gues- 
ion of punishment. Manslauglhter.is punisha- 
ble in Manitoba with imprisonment for hfe and 
the judge was unwilling in the absence of 
precedent to inflict such a punishment on a 
company(T }. | | 

A point to be noticed in this connection ts 
that most of the acts involving criminal Habi- 
lity even when done by a corporation are 
prohibited by a statute. The principles that 
settles the liability or non-liabilitv in such 
cases ought to be of universal application. At 
least one might say that the rule of English 
law would be followed if occasion arose in 
India to determine the question of lability of 
a corporation under circumstances similar to 
those that had already prevailed in the English 
cases. [he rule regarding the violation of 
statutory condition entailing criminal habilits 
has been well expressed by an American Judge: -~ 
“when a statute in general term prohibits the 
doing of an act which can be performed by a 
corporation and does not expressly exempt 
corporations from its provisions, there is no 
reason why such statute should be construed as 
not applying to them, when the punishment pro- 
vided for tts infraction ts one that can be inflicted 
ona corporation (6.8, a fine), If the law were 
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capable of the. construction contended for by 
the defendant in this case, viz., that the com- 
pany which had violated a statute regulation 
the conditions of labour in factory was not 
liable criminally ; the result would be that a 
corporation in contracting for the doing of any 
public work would be given a privilege denied 
to natural persons ” (2). 

The law regarding penalties for criminal 
offences so far as modern corporations are 
concerned may now be summarized as follows-—- 
a corporation cannot be indicted for a crime 
that is punishable with death or imprisonment, 
but at can be indicted where the punishment 
is a fine. In the case of offences where certain 
acts are forbidden by law under a penalty 
aad possibly under a personal penalty in 
default of payment of a fime and where the 
oltender “is lable to a penalty whether he had 
any Mens rea or not and whether or not he 
intended to commit a breach of the Jaw, a 
corporation which in fact has done the act 
iorbidden through its agent or servant is res- 
ponsible and liable to a penalty ” (3). 

There are certain matters relating to legal 
proceedings which are some times discussed 
under powers and liability of a corporate body, 
Dut these topics refer to the detail rather than 
the principle of the law ol corporations, CL, 
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had 


such questions as whether a corporation is 
entitled to prove a debt in bankruptcy procee- 
dings by the affidavit of a person duly 
authorized by a general power of attorney, 
whether a limited company may be ordered to 
give security for costs, etc., need not detain us 
here. The only topic of general interest in this 
matter is that of ultra vires which will be 
discussed in a subsequent lecture. l pass on 
to discuss the question regarding the dissolu- 
tion of a corporation. | 


NOTE ON LECTURE V. 


-In connexion - with’ the powers and lià- 
bilities ofa corporation reference has already 
been made to the legal capacity (Rechtsfabig- 
keit) -of . ‘corporate bodies © ‘generally. ~The! 
obi remarks of Gierke are worthy of 
notice. et oa E as F 

: The- corporation - ‘ad: a -group-person is 
clothed © with ‘rights -and bound by duties. 
T hese: ‘may be put under three heads ‘— 


(1) Collective- rights. —Every corporation 
ørows out of the relationship that it bears to 
the individuals or united persons that form the 
collectivity. Asa corporation it has collective 
rights and duties which have no reference to 
those of the individuals forming the group- 
body. -However varied the different classes ‘of 
corporations may be they all agree in this 
characteristic of possessing a corporate right 
and a corporate duty. All the corporate rights 
and duties form in their totality the corporate 
domain. The- corporate domain is split up 
into smaller regions of corporate autonomy, 
jurisdiction and administration in reference 
to matters affecting the corporation. Corpora- 
tion as a corporation consequently is a subject 
of collective rights and duties. 


(2) Class-rights.—Every corporation has 
Specific rights and duties that mark out its 
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position in the class of corporations : Thus the 
state as acorporation is a subject of public 
rights. The trading corporations have rights 
and duties appended to their position as such. 
The special powers and priviliges of private 
corporations are instances of class-rights. 

(3) Individual-rights.—Finally a corpora- 
tion as a person has rights and duties compar- 
able to those of an individual. From this 
standpoint the corporations may be placed 
on the same footing with the individuals. Per- 
haps it is this peculiarity that has led to so 
much confusion with regard to the reality of 
corporate personality. On the other hand 
the realistic theory has no better support 
than this specific feature of corporate rights 
which equalises corporations to individuals. 
(cf. Gierke—Genossenschaftsrecht. HI. 372). 


LECTURE VI. 
Dissolution. 


The very incident that according to clas- 
sical writers distinguishes a juristic person such 
as a corporation from a natural person is the 
normal immortality of the group-body. At 
one time this was so much so that it used to 
be said that even the legal sovereign could not 
create a corporation at common law for a 
limited period. Im course of time, however, the 
rigidity of the rule had to be relaxed. With 
the growth of commerce corporations of diffe- 
rent types began to appear and the archaic 
incident of immortality had to give way under 
certain circumstances. Although generally 
speaking there is no reason why a corporation 
should not last as long as the state that has 
created it, yet it is found that it 1s necessary to 
recognise the extinction of corporate bodies 
for several reasons. Accordingly the condition 
of law and fact that ends the capacity of the 
body corporate to act as such and extinguishes 
all the legal relations subsisting in respect of 
that corporate body is called dissolution of 
corporation. I may proceed, without entering 
into questions of antiquarian interest, at once 
to discuss the causes and the general effect of 
a dissolution so far as modern corporations are 
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concerned. It is obvious that the rules regard- 
ing the causes of the dissolution of the older 
types of corporations, ‘such as a dean and 
chapter or a college, are not:parallel to those 
obtaining in the case of more recent corpora- 
tions like banks, railway ‘companies, eétc:, but 
the dissimilarity: is:apparent in-the matters of 
detail: only.- “Therefore the‘ general ‘rules’ may 
be taken up’ as applying to’ majority of cases, 
exceptions beitig recognised wan they- call fot 
particular potige 7 Gy ad adi A 
. Actord ite: ton Blackstoué a“ Corporation 
may” be “dissolved in‘: one of the- following 
ways :—(a} by Act of- ‘Parliament; (b) by 
natural death of all’ its members; (c) “by sur: 
render of its: franchises into the~ hands ‘of the 
king ; (a) by forfeiture. ‘of its chatter through 
negligenge or abuse’ of its. franchises. ° In. other 
words some of the methods’ of | extifiction may 
be ‘called natural ang others violént. Thus 
when a corporation pivés up of its own will 
its corporate powers if: ‘commits a Suicide SO ‘to 
Say. kn * @! E 
The statement of PARN AETA malta 
modification in the case of ‘niodern business 
corporations because ‘the ‘legislature cannot 
repeal the charter of a corporation ufless the 
power to do so was reserved when the corpora- 
tion was created. Again joint stock companies 
are not necessarily dissolved by the death ‘of 
members, because ‘the shares- of ‘the: stock ‘it 
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suchi corporations: pass on the death of the 
holders to’ their personal representatives or 
jegatees. ‘In fact liquidation proceedings and 
the rule of quo-warranto. have necessitated 
some review of the older doctrine regarding 
the dissolution of a corporation aggregate: 
As an example of modification’of the classical 
rules may be mentioned the method of dissolu- 
tion of a joint-stock corporation. A joint-stocls 
corporation is dissolved'in one of. the following. 
ways—{a) by an-act of the legislature repealing 
Or withdrawing its charter provided the legis- 
lature in granting the charter has reserved ‘the 
power to repeal the same but not ‘otherwise ; 
(b) by the expiration of. time’ limited’ in- its 
charter for the continuance of its ‘corporate 
existence’; (c) by the happening of some con- 
tingency prescribed in its charter; (d) by the 
failure or ‘loss':of some integral part°of the 
corporation, so that it can no‘longer exist ; (e) 
by a surrender of its charter ‘if the surrender is 
authorized or accepted by the state; (f) by the 
forfeiture of its. charter in a a judicial protona 
by the state. ° ° &- N OTTE 
As ‘the matiagernerit of corporations nadi 
modern systems of law is confided to a board 
of directors, acting through a committee or in 
conjunction with a supervising ` council the 
tendency has grown in almost-all’ countries ‘to 
adopt more or'less similar rules for ‘dissolution. 
To: understand the ‘position that the Indian 
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system occupies in the modern juristic scheme, 
it is necessary to pass under. review the existing 
laws regarding dissolution in some of the 
European countries. In the following trading 
corporations are taken mainly as illustrating 
the general principles. 

Fyvance.—The dissolution of corporations 
is not regulated in the commercial code nor in 
any succeeding statute. Certain provisions 
applicable to Associations generally are appli- 
cable also to corporations. Thus the expiration 
of the period when a corporation is expressly 
created for a limited period effects a dissolution. 
The general meeting of the shareholders by its 
power to alter the corporate statutes has the 
indirect power of accomplishing a dissolution. 
The law of 1867 provides other methods of 
dissolution, e.g., in the event of an impairment 
of the capital stock to the extent of three quar- 
ters the directors are compelled to call a 
general meeting of all the shareholders and 
the shareholders may then decide whether the 
corporation shall be dissolved. The general 
meeting has power to continue the corporation 
notwithstanding the impairment of its capital. 
If the directors fail to convene the meeting as 
provided by law any interested party may 
demand the dissolution of the corporation 
before the courts. © 

Any party may demand a dissolution of 
the corporation if, the number ,of the share- 
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holders has been reduced to less. than seven and 
remains so reduced for a peiod of at least one 
year. The article 61 of the Law of 1867 requires 
that all documents and: deliberations having 
for their object the dissoltftion of a corporation 
shall be published. *< “I'hus publication is 
essential only in the event that the dissolution 
occurs through the voluntary ‘act of the share- 
holders, e.g., a change in the corporate statutes 
respecting the duration of the corporation. 
No publicity would, however, seem to be 
required where the corporation is dissolved 
automatically, e.g., expiry of time. It has even 
been doubted whether a decree of dissolution 
pronounced by a court requires publication (1). 

French Law lacks any express provision 
relating to the process of liquidating a corpora- 
tion. The general principles of law and such 
rules as are deducible from the very intent of 
the liquidation seem to determine the process. 

In general it may be stated that the court 
will be governed by the will of the shareholders 
in the appointment of liquidators, provided 
there be substantial agreement; in the absence 
of which the court will appoint its own 
liquidators. In Paris there exists a syndicate 
of professional liquidators under the supervision 
of the Tribunal of Commerce from whose 
number the liquidators of corporations are 
customarily chosen. 


(1) Lyon-Ceanet Renault— Manual DeDrojt Commercial, p. 245. 
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_, The equitable’ principles developed by: the 
French Courts,.not: any. specific ‘provisions of. 
the statutes, must be relied:upon'to safeguard 
the interests: of..stock-holders and | creditors. 
during the period. of liquidation. The board. 
of directors continues to exercise ‘its functions. 
notwithstanding ‘the appointment’ of’ liqui- 
dators. But the courts have held that the. 
functionns: of the auditors cease as.soon ‘as 
the. P a has entered. the — of 
dissolution (1). ee | 

‘It may be noted that Sia nothing i in 
the benini provisions of the commercial 
Code or in the special Law of 4th March 1889 
relative to judicial liquidation, compells a 
corporation to dissolve in the event of insol- 
vency, yet bankruptcy proceedings may often 
destroy the every purpose for which the corpora- 
tion was created, taking away all its property 
and leaving ita mere shell. Under such cir- 
cumstances the dissolution of the corporation 
will be decreed upon the a of any party 
in interest. 

Germany. —The causes for the fada 
of a corporation, according. to the German 
Commercial Code are—(a) the limitation of 
its duration as fixed in the articles, (b) a. re- 
solution of the general’meeting adopted by a 
majority of three quarters of the outstanding 
capital stock, (c) the initiation of bankruptcy- 
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proceedings. The Code also speaks of other 
grounds for dissolution without mentioning 
them specifically. The commentators have 
interpreted this to refer to causes such as merger, 
the abandonment of the situs within the 
state, amortization of all outstanding capital 
stock, | 
The nullification of a corporation is to be 
distinguished from its dissolution although it 
is expressly provided that for the purpose of 
liquidation the same provisions apply to 
nullification as to dissolution. Except in the 
case of dissolution on account of bankruptcy 
it is the duty of the managers to give notice 
to the Commercial Registry that the corpora- 
tion is about to be dissolved for the specific 
cause provided by law. In default of such 
registration of notice innocent third parties are 
not affected by the dissolution. After the 
proper basis for dissolution has been estab- 
lished, the corporation exists only for the pur- 
pose of liquidation, and is subject to the rules 
of the code made specifically applicable thereto. 
Liquidation in the event of bankruptcy 1s 
conducted according to the bankruptcy statute. 
Liquidation is regularly conducted by the 
members of the directorate, as liquidators, 
unless the articles of a8sociation or a resolution 
of the general meeting has designated other 
persons. Stockholders who have held their 
shares for a period of six months are protected 
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against an unfriendly management. Holders 
of stock for the period mentioned and repre- 
senting at least one twentieth of the capital 
stock may, for good reasons shown, request the 
court to appoint liquidators. The court may 
under the same conditions remove ‘liquidators 
already appointed and the general meeting 
may also recall liquidators not appointed by 
the court. 

~The liquidators must notify the creditors 
to prove their claims and must reduce the. 
property of the corporation to money. The 
amount left over after payment of debts is 
divided among the stockholders in the usual 
way according to the class of the sécurity. 
In carrying out the liquidation, the liquidators 
are subject to the same control on part of the 
supervising council and to the*® same degree 
of civil and criminal responsiblity as directors 
of a corporation prior to dissolution. The 
distribution amongst the stockholders may be 
made only after notice to the creditors to prove 
that their claims have been three times pub- 
lished in the official newspaper and one year 
has elapsed thereafter. If a person known to 
be a creditor has failed to prove his claim the 
amount of the claim must be deposited. Ifa 
proved claim is disputed or if performance of 
the obligation 1s impossible at the time security 
must be given to the creditor before distribu- 
tion, 
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-= After the liquidation has been completed 
and final accounting made, it is the duty of 
the liquidators to give notice to the Commer- 
cial Registgy of the discontinuance of the 
corporate title and to deposite the books and 
papers of the corporation ina place of security 
{ be designated by the court, there to remain 
for a period of ten years accessible to stock- 
holders and creditors by proper authorization 
from the court. 

A sale in bulk of the property of the 
company is permissible only on a resolution of 
the general meeting by vote of at least three 
quarters of the outstanding shares. A sale in 
bulk operates as a ground of dissolution even 
in the absence of other grounds. | f 
© German law has anticipated the tendency 
of corporations to consolidate, at least where 
this ıs effected by the acquisition by one cor- 
poration of the entire property of another. 
The German Code establishes a method by 
which the entire property of one corporation 
may be acquired by another without the con- 
tinued existence of the share capital of both 
corporations, while at the same time it protects 
the interests of the share holders of the cor- 
poration whose existence is to be merged. 
This is accomplished by raising the capital of 
of the vendee corporation without requiring 
any payment upon the increased capital other 
than the transfer of the property of the vendor 
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corporation ; the consideration for the property 
passes to the shareholders of the vendor cor- 
poration by an exchange of shares, the shares 
of the vendor corporation thereupon are 
cancelled and the corporation itself subjected 
to dissolution. 

Adequate protection 1s given the creditors 
of the vendor corporation in that its property 
must be kept apart and managed separately 
until the creditors have been notified of the 
consolidation and the same provisions may 
apply for their benefit as in the ordinary cases 
of dissolution. The creditors have recourse 
against the property of the vendor corporation 
as if there had been no consolidation (1). 


=~ Ttaly—The Italian Commercial Code 
recognizes the following groun@s for the dis- 
solution of.a corporation—(t) expiration of the 
term fixed by the articles, (2) lack or disappear- 
ance of corporate purposes or the impossibility 
of attaining them, (3) accomplishment of the 
purposes for which the corporation was formed, 
(4) adjudication in bankruptcy, even though 
accompanied by a composition, (5) loss of the 
entire capital or of a considerable part thereof 
unless the shareholders agree to make good 
the loss or limit the capital to the assets 
remaining, (6) consent of the share holders, (7) 
consolidation. 





(1) German Commercial Code, S. 306. 
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In the event of a consolidation of two 
corporations the documents effecting the same 
must be published in the same manner as the 
articles of incorporation. Both companies must 
publish their final balance sheets according to 
a uniform plan, and the company to be merged 
must adda statesment of manner in which it 
is proposed that the debts shall be paid. The 
consolidation does not become effective, how- 
ever, until three months thereafter, unless all 
the creditors have consented, or all the debts 
have been paid or a sum sufficient to cover 
them has been deposited. During this period 
any creditor may oppose the consolidation ; 
its execution 1s thereupon suspended until 
opposition is withdrawn or overruled by a 
judicial decree from which no appeal has been 
taken. _ 

When a corporat ion is undergoing dissolu- 
tion, liquidation proceeds according to the. 
provisions of the articles or corporate statutes. 
The general meeting appoints the liquidators 
(1). After publication of the resolution of the 
general meeting or decree of the court order- 
ing the dissolution, the directors are prohibited 
from entering upon any new transaction, under 
penalty of personal responsibility. Actions for 
and agamst the company must be conducted 
by or against the liquidators. All documents 





(1) Annali della giurisprudenza, Vol. 20, Part I, p. 487. o 
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must recite that the company is in liquidation. 
The provisions of law, of the articles, and of 
the corporate statutes, continue to regulate the 
affairs of the company wherever consistent 
with liquidation, and the liquidators are under 
the same responsibilities as were the directors. 
The liquidators must, with the co-operation 
of the directors immediately prepare an in- 
ventory and balance sheet ; they must obtain 
and preserve the books kept by the directors ; 
they must keep account chronologically of all 
their transactions relating to liquidation and, 
upon demand of the shareholders, give infor- 
mation of the condition and progress of the 
liquidation. 

The directors must render to the liquidators 
an account of their transactions Jrom the date 
of the last balance sheets accepted by the 
shareholders to the beginning of the dissolu- 
tion; tbe liquidators may accept or contest 
the same. If one or more directors become 
liquidators, this account must be published 
at the same time as the definitive inventory and 
balance sheet of the liquidators. 

When the assets have been liquidated, the 
liquidators must prepare a final balance sheet 
indicating the dividend upon each share of 
stock. This with the syndic’s report, is filed 
in the office of the commercial court and pub- 
lished ; within thirty days, the shareholders 
may file objections, which must also be pub- 
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lished. Two weeks thereafter, all of the 
objections are submitted to the court, which 
passes its decree upon them in one judgment ; 
any shareholder may intervene and the judg- 
ment when pronounced operates in rem. If no 
objection is filed, the balance sheet is deemed 
approved, and the liquidators are discharged, 
except in respect of the distribution of assets. 


The sums due to stock holders in liquida- 
tion and not reclaimed by them are deposited 
in court, and the books of account of the 
company are preserved for inspection of in- 
terested parties for a period of five years. 


Spain,—The Spanish Commercial Code 
provides in a general way for the liquidation 
of corporations. During liquidation the cor- 
porate status continues to regulate the activities 
of the general meeting which has control over 
the progress of the liquidation and power to 
adopt such resolutions as may be necessary for 
the common interest. 

Switzerland.—Vhe Swiss Code of obliga- 
tions relative to. the dissolution of corporations 
follows the German Commercial Code with 
little modification. The commentators on the 
Swiss Code refer to the corporation as changing 
its juristic nature by entering into the period 
of dissolution, so that it no longer remains a 
Corporation in the proper sense of the word, 
but becomes an association in liquidation in 
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which the several interests of the associates 
are proportioned to their shares. a 

The period of dissolution and liquidation 
is one which requires extraordinary protection 
for the interests of both creditor and stock- 
holder. The protection to be afforded to the 
stock-holder ought to be based upon two 
desiderata, somewhat conflicting, yet both of 
equal importance. On the one hand it is 
important that the corporation shall wind up 
its affairs as nearly in the regular course of 
business as possible, so as to realise the most 
of its assets. On the other hand the corpora- 
tion should endeavour to discontinue opera- 
tions at the earliest possible moment so as 
not to incur greater loss. 

The knowledge of the diverse rules regard- 
ing dissolution adopted by the different Euro- 
pean systems of law will help us in determining 
the position of Indian Law so far as dissolution 
of trading corporation, is concerned. The 
Indian Companies Act has laid down the 
causes that may lead to a dissolution. It will 
be observed on comparing the Indian Law with 
its European prototype that all systems agree 
in extending to the meeting of the corporators 
the right to decide upon a dissolution at any 
time. Before taking up this important ques- 
tion, it 1s, however, necessary to examine more 
fully the various conditions and consequences 
of dissolution in general. 
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In the ordinary business corporation where 
the rights of the public do not intervene it is 
within the power of the body corporate by a 
vote of the majority of share-holders, to dis- 
continue the corporate business; but such 
action in itself would not effect a dissolution 
so as to prevent the corporation from being 
sued. A decree of dissolution from a court of 
competent jurisdiction is necessary for the 
purpose. If, however, a corporation is dissolved 
by the repeal of its charter pursuant to an 
unconditional power of repeal reserved to the 
state or if its term of existence has expired, no 
judicial decree is necessary to effect a dissolu- 
tion. 

A dissolution may be effected by a-surren- 
der of the francuises of a corporation. The 
older cases generally say that a corporation 
cannot validly surrender its franchises unless 
the state accepts them. Charters are in many 
respects compacts between the government 
and the corporators. As the former cannot 
deprive the latter of their franchises in viola- 
tion of the compact, so the latter cannot put 
an end to the compact without the consent of 
the former. It is equally obligatory on both 
parties. The surrender of a charter can only 
be made by some formal act of the corporation 
and will be of no avail until accepted by the 
government. There must be the same agree. 
ment to dissolve that there was to form the 
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compact. -It is the acceptance which gives 
efficacy to the surrender. The dissolution of a 
corporation extinguishes all its debts. The 
power of dissolving itself by its own act would 
be a dangerous power and one which cannot 
be supposed to exist. It may be noted that the 
modes in which a surrender is to be made and 
as to what facts constitute a surrender have 
been a fruitful subject of discusston in many 
courts. In England in the case of corporations 
created by a royal charter the surrender is by 
deed to the king. In India where corporations 
are created in virtue of statutory powers the 
mode of surrender is determined by the statutes 
themselves and becomes available when occa- 
sions specified in the statutes arise. It will be 
seen later on in the lecture on tr&@ding corpora- 
tions that the rules determining the conditions 
of dissolution in this country are more or less 
perfectly settled. 


The consequences of a dissolution are both 
substantial and formal. The substantial con- 
sequences are “that the business is wound up: 
and all the legal relations subsisting in respect 
of the corporate funds are ,liquidated. The 
formal consequences are that the corporatiou 
can no longer act as such either before the 
courts or in business transactions” (1). The 
corporation cannot on this principle institute 


(1) Taylor—on Corporations, P. 417, Dobson v. Simonton, 86 N. C. 
492. 
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a suit nor can it be made a defendant in a suit. 
All suits already brought by or against it are 
abated. Such considerations raise the question 
as to whether it is not possible for a corpora- 
tion to be regarded as the one and the same 
corporation after a temporary discontinuation 
of its corporate activity. l have already re- 
marked that a corporation may cease to exist 
either because it may die a natural death or it 
may be executed or it may commit suicide so 
tosay. When the corporation surrenders its 
corporate franchises into the hands of the 
crown it dies by its own hand ina way. It 
was uncertain for a long time whether the 
surrender of corporate privileges by townsmen 
resulted in an extinction of the corporation for 
vood. At last in R. v. Grey three of the 
Tudges held that a corporation was not totally 
‘extinguished ” by a surrender of its charter : 
“it was still subsisting, and had a capacity to 
take, and it would be very inconvenient if it 
should be otherwise” (1). There is then some 
authority for saying that there might be 
mstances where a corporation survives its 
bodily death. Although it sounds paradoxical 
to assert that something like the psychical 
phenominon of survival of personalty appears 
in a very concrete form in this practical branch 
of law yet such a statement has been made bv 
jurists in ancient as well as in modern times. 


(1) 8 Mod. Rep. Case 291. 
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Another phase of the same question is whether 
it is not possible for a corporation to survive 
the death of its members and to exist without 
any members at all. Blackstone and Grant 
are of opinion that a corporation can never 
exist without members. Roman Law and 
Canon Law insisted on a minimum of mem- 
bers. But Savingny and Windscheid (1) think 
that a corporation may survive the last of 
its members. Salmond appears to find some 
justification for the opinions of the German 
jurists in the rule establishing the existence of 
one Man companv in modern law. The share- 
holders may become so reduced in number that 
there is only one of them left, but he and the 
company will be distinct persons for all that(2). 
“May we not get further still an@ say that a 
company is capable of surviving the last of its 
members? At common law indeed a corpora- 
tion is dissolved by the death of all its members. 
There is, however, no logical necessity for any 
such rule, and it does not apply to corporations 
sole, for beings of this sort lead a continuous 
hfe notwithstanding the intervals between the 
death or retirement of each occupant of the 
office and the appointment of his successor. 
Nor is there any reason to sunpose that such a 
ground of dissolution is known to the trading 
corporations which are incorporated under the 


(1) Vide Salmond, L C. P., 348. | 
(2) Salomon r. Solomon & Co, Fliteroft’s case. (See ante). 
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companies acts. Being established by statute 
they can be dissolved onlyin a manner provided 
by the statute to which they owe their origin. 
The representatives of a deceased shareholder 
are not themselves members of the company 
unless they become registered as such with their 
consent. If therefore on the death of tbe last 
surviving members of a private company, their 
executors refuse or neglect to be registered in 
their stead, the company will no longer have 
any members. Is it for that reason ipso jure 
dissolved? If not, it is clear that since a 
company is something entirely distinct from its 
members it can survive them and exist without 
them ’’(1). It may become necessary to decide 
this fundamental question regarding the 
survival of personality of a corporation in 
many cases, A fantastic instance may put the 
situation plainly before us. Following Mr. 
Carr one may suppose that the Chancellor, the 
Vice-Chancellor and all the fellows of an Indian 
University have assembled in the Senate House 
in connection with a University function. 
After the function is over they are all enter- 
tained at a dinner. By the negligence or 
Caprice of a cook all the corporators thus 
assembled in full number are suddenly poisoned. 
Is the corporation, viz., the University in ques- 
tion at anend? Or does it exist passively in 
spite of the death and the consequent temporary 
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loss of all the corporators? In such circums- 
tances, although extremely improbable, it 
would be natural to suppose that the corpora- 
tion is not extinct but temporarily ts in 
abeyance. In an old English Case it was 
decided that acorporation was not extinct when 
all the corporators were dead, e.g., “the Abbey 
when all the Abbotts and the Court are dead 
escheats as an Abbey to the founder ’’(1). 

In modern times it has been expressly 
recognised in America that for some purposes 
it is necessary to prolong the existence of a 
corporation after the expiration of its charter, 
e.g., for the purpose of winding up its affairs 
though not for the purpose of continuing its 
business. So in the Mariner’s Bank case it 
was held that when a corporation &was_ being 
wound up it depended on the statutory provi- 
sions whether under the circumstances any 
legal proceeding should be instituted in the 
corporate name or in the name of a receiver or 
of trustees appointed to wind up the corporate 
aflairs. So the tendency is growing at present 
that makes for the recognition of the principle 
that the apparent dissolution of the corporate 
body does not necessarily mean a total .extinc- 
tion of personality forthwith. Again if it be 
regarded as established and I have already 
dwelt on the fact fully that the existence of the 





(1) Grant l. c. 304, Carr—on corporation. Ch. TV. 
Marshall—Do. Dissolution, 
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corporation itself is independent of and 
separate from the existence of the individual 
corporators, it seems quite reasonable that the 
death’ of all the members should not affect the 
corporate existence any more than the death of 
some of the corporators. 

Sometimes however it is possible for a cor- 
poration to perish by mere disintegration or 
decay e. g., if there be a corporation consisting 
of two or more essential parts and if one of 
these be lost beyond recovery. Thus Grant 
observes that in-the case of a corporation 
“having a head who by the constitution 
is to be annually elected on a certain fixed 
day by the corporators they neglect or 
omit to elect a head on the proper day, 
the corporation as virtually dead; for in 
the vacancy of the head such a corpora- 
tion can dono corporate act and in sucha 
situation” the corporation must be recreat- 
ed(r). A curious instance of this rule comes 
from the England of the latter half of the 19th 
century. In 1863, Dr. Whewell the master of 
Trinity College, Cambridge wishing to leave a 
sum of money to his own college thought it 
prudent to frame an elaborate trust providing 
that the fund should not actually vest in the 
college until the election of a new master. 
Modern statutory rules have rendered such pre- 
cautions unnecessary ; but the theory that led 
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(1) Grant, L. C., p. 303. 
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Dr. Whewell to take the particular step men- 
tioned regarding his bequest to a corporation 
still holds good in English Law. 

While dealing with the generalities of dis- 
solution of a corporate body one may ask the 
pertinent question what becomes of the assets 
of a limited company which is voluntarily 
wound up? If it be admitted that the dis- 
solution does not forthwith determine the 
juristic capacity of a corporation, and we have 
seen that the modern view leans towards this 
supposition, it must be granted that corpora- 
tion as such has still some hold on its assets. 
Thus in Whiteby Exerciser, Ltd., v. Gamage 
where an order was made dismissing an action 
with costs because the plaintiffs had failed to 
comply with a previous order that®hey should 
give security for the costs of the action, and 
where the taxing master supposed that the 
defendant ought not to be allowed the costs of 
his affidavits, on the ground that the latter 
should not have been prepared during the stay 
of proceedings allowed by the court it was 
held that the taxing master” had acted ona 
wrong piinciple; the costs of. the affidavits 
ought not to have been disallowed (1). Again 
the case of the General Accident Assurance 
Corporation, Ltd., supports the view taken here. 
N assigned by way of mortgage to the General 


(1) 1898 2 Ch, 405 (1904), + Ch. 147. 
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Accident Assurance Corporation, Ltd., a certain 
lease to secure the repayment with interest a 
certain sum of money. By a written agree- 
ment made subsequently it was agreed between 
the General Accident Assurance Corporation, 
Ltd., and the Scottish General Insurance Cor- 
poration, Ltd., that the former should take over 
the business of the latter. Afterwards the Scot- 
tish General Insurance Corporation, Ltd., went 
into liquidation. The question arose as to 
whether an order might be made under Ss. 26 
and: 35 of the Trustee Act, 1893 vesting in the 
purchasing company all the estate of the 
company that was going into liquidation. It 
was decided that when a limited liability 
company goes into voluntary liquidation and 
afterwards becomes automatically dissolved 
the court could make an ‘order vesting the 
property of that company in the purchaser 
ior all the estate at the date of its dissolu- 
tion. 

The question that we are discussing has 
not, in spite of the decisions quoted, been 
satisfactorily answered. At least that is tl 
opinion of some of the English jurists; “ when 
an ordinary person, says one of them, “ shuffles 
off this mortal coil he leaves an executor or 
administrator behind him to represent his 
rights and liabilities ; when a company, on the 
contrary, is wound up, it vanishes into thin arr, 
and the person who is suing it finds himself in 
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as disconcerting a position as Menelaus when 
the Goddess of Love snatched Paris in a cloud 
from his avenging arm. This was the litigant’s 
position in Whiteby Exerciser Ltd. v. Gamage. 
What, by the way, becomes of a company which 
is dissolved after some months of suspended 
animation under S. 143 of the Companies Act 
1862? The answer involves perhaps some 
metaphysical nicety well fitted to exercise the 
subtlety of the schoolmen. Its soul cannot be 
extinct because the company can be recalled to 
earth and reinstated on the register of companies 
on petition under the Companies Act 1850. H 
must, presumably, be hovering in nubibus or 
latent mm gyvemio legis. North f., however, 
without entangling himself in these cobwebs 
of the schools held that he had jurisdiction to 
make the order against the company, though 
defunct, in as much as it was tn esse when the 
summons was taken out. A defendant COM pany 
which winds up voluntarily pendente lite 1s 
not deserving of much sympathy, as it 1s 
evidently evading justice by a sort of felo de se. 
But in the meanwhile what of any assests ? 
Are they bond vacantia belonging to the Crown 
or do they go to the Board of Trade under the 
Companies’ liquidation account? (x). The 
querries so frequent in this passage seem to 
suggest that after liquidation the assets ought 
to be regarded as belonging to the dead 
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corporation. The dead hand must release the 
property it is grasping. 

Recently the question regarding the out- 
standing assets of a company that has commit- 
ted suicide by winding up its affairs volun- 
tarily, was involved in Taylors agreement 
Trusts when Mr. Justice Buckley decided that 
the legal estate in a patent for an invention 
vested in the crown. ‘Taylor’s case was further 
complicated with another difhculty viz. 
whether the crown could bea grantee from 
itself and if not where was the patent? The 
case shows clearly that the fundamental ques- 
tion remains still unsettled. 

As regards commercial companies created 
under the English Act and the present Indian 
Companies Act it may be said that the posi- 
tion of these trading corporations after they 
have been effectively dissolved is free from 
much doubt. Shortly stated it ıs this—the 
claims of creditors must first be satisfied, and 
the remaining assets if any are to be divided 
among the shareholders, in proportion to the 
value of their interests. Debenture holders 
rank belore unsecured creditors even when the 
debenture holders are themselves largely in- 
terested in the shares. 

Here it may be instructive to institute a 
comparison between the methods of dissolu- 
‘on of corporate bodies and those of unincor- 
porate societies. A general review of the rules 
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regarding the extinction of an unincorporate 
society will make it clear that a corporate 
group occupies a fundamentally distinct 
tinct position in the juridical systems of the 
modern world. The dissolution of an unin- 
corporate society is effected by the mutual 
consent of its members. The ordinary prin- 
ciples of contract law obtain in this case , 
consequently in the absence of any provision 
to the contrary the consent must be unanimous. 
If a minority oppose the dissolution and a 
majority insist upon it the only legal effect is 
that the latter have resigned their membership 
of the society and interest in its property. As 
an example a few passages may be quoted from 
the judgment of Lord Robertson in the famous 
Free Church Case. There the majority pur por- 
ted to dissolve the existing Free Church and 
to make over its property to a new body 
known as the united [ree Church. Lord 
Robertson said “ the church set up in 1843 was 
endowed by the liberality of its members, with 
the property in dispute. Two competitors now 
claim it. Of the respondents the first remark 
to be made goes to the very root of their claim. 
They are not either in name or composition 
the Free Church of Scotland. They are not 
even the majority of the Free Church, but the 
assigneet of the majority of the Free Church : 
they are a body formec in 1900 by the fusion 
of the majority of the Free Church with anothe! 
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body of presbyterian Dissenters, the United 
Presbyterian Church. The property of the 
Free Church is claimed by this composite body 
which, to the extent of a third or some large 
proportion is composed of United Presbyterians. 
Of this new body it may be affirmed nearly as 
truly that it is united Presbyterian as that it 
is Free Church. The change of name and 
the fact of fusion put it on the respondents to 
prove their identity with the original benefici- 
aries. o 
While such is the name and such the 
composition of the respondents? body, the 
position of the other competitor, the appellants, 
is very much simpler. They are those ministers 
and laity of the Free Church who did not 
concur in the union of 1900, but protested 
against it ; they have done nothing but remain 
where they were, holding to the letter all the 
doctrines of the Free Church, adhering to it 
as an institute and continuing its existence 
according to the measure of their powers. 
They say that in the event which has happened 
they are the Free Church—they are bretheren 
having left them for this new Church—yust 
as those bretheren might have left them for the 
Establishment or the Episcopalians. They have 
however been declared by the respondents no 
longer to be all their communion and their 
Manses and Churches have been formally 
claimed by the respondents for their own 
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exclusive use. For let it not be forgotten that 
the contention of the respondents necessarily 
involves that the majority is entitled not merely 
themselves to retain the property but also to 
introduce the united Presbyterians as benef- 
ciaries and to oust the dissentient minority 
Irom the benefits of the foundation ” (1). 

Thus it appears from the statement quoted 
above that the legal effect of the dissolution 
of an unincorporate society, when the dissolu- 
tion is forced by a majority, is that the 
dissentient minority is regarded as forming the 
association, This isa result totally different 
from the ellect of dissolution, even forced, of a 
corporation. The reason for the variation is 
to be sought in the nature of an amorphous 
group, for the latter does not belong to the 
category of the group-person. The property 
of such a body is deemed to belong to all the 
existing members as joint tenants but co- 
Ownership is not, as we have repeatedly seen, 
corporate ownership, hence the rule with 
regard to dissolution, that applies to corporate 
property, is necessarily of a different nature 
irom the one applying to the property of an 
association. 

Connected with the topic of voluntary 
dissolution is the topic of dissolution caused 
by a forfeiture of its charter when a corporation 
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has failed to perform conditions prescribed by 
the charter. The question as to whether a 
misuser or non-user of certain powers prescribed 
by the charter is by itself sufficient for dissolu- 
tion has an important bearing on Amercian 
law. There the state has often to decide the 
advisability or otherwise of a quo warvanto 
proceeding in connection with an alleged mis- 
feasance of which a corporation has been guilty. 
Although in Indian law the principle of quo 
warvanto has not a direct application yet 
occasions arise When it becomes necessary for 
the court to decide whether there are sufficient 
erounds for passing a liquidation order on an 
application by an interested party. A recent 
instance is that of the Indian Specie Bank Ltd. 
where an order for liquidation if made in time 
would have saved at least 71 some measure the 
secured creditors of the bank. It may be of 
some interest then to indicate brielly the 
American Law as to dissolution through forfet- 
ture caused by misuser or non-user of powers 
constituted by the charter of incorporation. 

Mr. Justice Story said in a famous Ameri- 
can case “a private corporation created by 
the legislature may lose its franchises by a 
misuser or a nonuser of them and they may be 
resumed by the Government under a judicial 
judgment upon a quo warvanto to ascertain 
and enforce the forfeiture. This is the Common 
Law of the land, and is a tacit condition 
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annexed to the creation of every such corpora- 
tion ” (1) Therefore it is plain that the mis- 
user or non user does not result ipso facto in a 
dissolution of the corporation, In fact asa 
general rule, however long a corporation may 
fail to exercise the powers conferred upon it or 
however much it may abuse them a forfeiture 
of its charter can only take effect upon a judg- 
ment of a competent tribunal in judicial pro- 
ceedings instituted by the authority of the 
state. The state may waive the forfeiture and 
until it institutes proceedings to have forfeiture 
judicially determined and declared and a judg- 
ment or decree of forfeiture is rendered the 
existence of the corporation continues forall 
purposes, just as 1f there had been no mis-user 
or non-user and the forfeiture cannot be set up 
collaterally by private individuals or other cor- 
porations or even bv the state, for the purpose 
of attacking the right of the corporation to 
exercise the powers and franchises conferred 
upon it by its charter. Thus it was held in 
Heard v. Talbot that a corporation created for 
the purpose of constructing and maintaining a 
canal and authorized by its charter to main- 
taina dam for the purpose of supplying its 
canal with water, did not forfeit its charter 
or lose the right to maintain the dam, merelv 
because it had ceased to use the canal for 
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seyetal years and had filled up portions of it, 
and suffered it to remain in such a condition 
as to be entirely unfit for use, where there had 
been no surrender of its charter and acceptance 
thereof by the state, nor any judgment of for- 
reiture in proper judicial proceedings; and 
that the abandonment of the canal as a cause 
of forfeiture could not be set up collaterally by 
a private individual for the purpose of attack- 
ing the right of the company to maintain the 
lat - 40) 

“The principle just now stated applies 
venerally when a corporation fails to comply 
with conditions subsequent expressed in its 
charter even though a penalty ol forfeiture 
might have been fixed by the charter for failure 
to comply with the conditions; for unless the 
charter provides that a failure to comply with 
the conditions subsequent shall tpsa jacta 
dissalve the corporation, mere nonfeasance will 
aot operate as a cause for extinction of the 
corporation and consequently forfeiture of its 
charter of incorporation. 

The grounds for forfeiture of charter have 
boon thus summarized by a distinguished Ame- 
riean writer :—-\When a corporation has been 
vinity of acts or ommuissions of duty which by 
its charter or some other statute are made a 
cause of forfeiture of its franchise to be a cor- 
poration and proceedings are imstituted On 
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behalf of the state to enforce the forfeiture 
the court has‘no discretion to’ refuse a judg- 
ment of forfeiture. But in other cases where a 
corporation has merely violated its charter by 
doing unauthorised acts, or where it has been 
guilty of neglect, the court is vested witha 
discretion to determine whether judgment of 
ouster of the franchise to be a corporation shal! 
be rendered or whether the corporation shall 
merely be ousted from the exercise of the powers 
legally assumed or required to perform the 
duties neglected; and in determining this 
question it will consider both the interests and 
welfare of the public and the interests of stock- 
holders and of creditors. Asa general rule the 
charter of a corporation will not be forfeited 
for mus-user, or for non-user or neglect, unless 
t was wilful or fraudulent or at least due to 
culpable negligence or unless the legislature 
has expressly prescribed the penalty or forfei- 
ture. And even when the abuse of its fran- 
chises by a corporation or its neglect of duty 
is wilful and fraudulent the court will noi 
necessarily givea judgment of forfeiture. In 
the first place the abuse or neglect must be 
such as to atlect the public. In the second 
place although the mis-user or non-user of its 
franchises by a corporation may have been wil- 
iul and fraudulent, the court may on- a cons 
sideration of the interests of the stockholders 
as well as the public, oust the corporation from 


the exercise of the powers illegally assumed, 
instead of ousting it from the franchise to be a 
corporation. To authorise a judgment of for- 
feiture the mis-user or non-user must alfect 
matters which are of the essence of the contract 
between the corporation and the state (1). — 
We may now turn to the dissolution of 
corporations in Indian Law. You remember 
that it was observed at the beginning of this 
lecture that a comparative view of the law 
regarding dissolution was a useful guide to the 
proper comprehension of the Indian Law. A 
special feature of our law regarding the extinc- 
tion of private corporations 1s that the condi- 
tions of dissolution are specifically marked out 
by the statute, e.g., the Indian Companies Act 
1882, has divided the subject of the winding 
up of companies and associations into two 
parts (a) compulsory or involuntary winding 
up (b) voluntary winding up. As to the cir- 
cumstances that may lead to the winding up. 
by court, the Act says-that one or other of the 
following is sufficient, viz., (1) whenever the 
company has passed a special resolution requir» 
ing the company to be wound up by tlie 
Court; (2) whenever the company does not 
commence its business within a year from its 
incorporation or suspends its business for the 
space of a whole year; (3) whenever the 
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members are reduced in number te less than 
seven ; (4) whenever the company is unable 
to pay its debts; (5) whenever for any other 
reason ofa like nature the Court is of opinion 
that it is just and equitable that the company 
should be wound up. As to the voluntary 
winding up of a company the Act is likewise 
clear and the circumstances under which a 
voluntary winding up may take place are 
specified as follows:—A company may be 
wound up voluntarily (1) whenever the period, 
if any, fixed for the duration of the company 
by the articles of association, expires, or when- 
ever the event, if any, occurs, upou the occur- 
rence ol which it js provided hy the articles 
of association that the company is to be dis- 
solved, and the company in a general meeting 
has passed a resolution require the company 
to be wound up voluntarily; (2) whenever the 
company has passed a special resolution requir: 
ing the company to be wound up voluntarily. 
(3) whenever the company bus passed an extra- 
ordinary resolution to the effect that it has 
been proved toits satisfaction that the com- 
pany cannot by reason of its hapbilities continue 
its business and that it is advisable te wind up 
the same. 

Thus itis clear that there is a general 
agreement between the European law anc 
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the Indian law so far as dissolution ol group 


bodies is concerned. AH systems agree in 
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axtending to the corporators the privilege of 
determining when and how the corporation 
is to become extinct. Of course the details 
perforce differ and it is dificult to say which 
gon has allorded the greatest protection 

» the parties in interest, eg., the German 
ind F rench law differ from the Indian Jaw in 
sisting on a strong majority in the case of a 
dissolution by vote. But it is not always 
apparent how the fragmentary provisions of 
the French Jaw may help, at least theoretically, 
the individual shareholder. The Indian law 
which aims at safeguarding the parties in 
tuferest has attained its aim through the very 
generality of its rules. This is made clear 
oy the statement in the Act itself of the 
consequence of the winding up. 

A parallelism is also noticeable between 
the rule regarding the continuation of the 
corporate state and the corporate powers, even 
atter the commencement of the winding up, 
asit obtains in this country and the rule im 
furopean law as already noticed before. 

Generally speaking it may be remarked 
that the doubts and ditheulties connected 
with the question of dissolution are of the 
same nature as those in English Jaw. The 
reason bemg that the Indian law is but a 
copy of the English one. Hence questions 
that have not yet been finally answered by 
the Euglish decisions remain still unsolved 
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in India. It will take us far from the direct 
route that we are following if we try to be 
engaged tn noticing even some of the prominent 
problems that await solution. I have already 
draw no your attention to ane of these viz. the 
question as to the fate of the corporate assets 
after dissolution has started. Various jurists 
have viven diverse answers to that questioun. 
When experts disagree it behoves au amateur 
to maintain discrete Silence. All that one 
may do in a general course of lectures is to 
pidicate the broad paths without entering 
bye lancs specially when pitlalls are so many. 
One fact is to be always borne in mind 
however, that the general rule about dissolu- 
Hon is uarrowly connected with the idea oi 
parsoualiy of a group person. Ehe very 
doubt that some jurists have suggested as to 
the existence of a corporation after the 
disappearance of all the corporators shows 
that even minds specially tramed to observe 
puridical phenomena cannol always avoid tic 
error mito which the unwary is frequently habie 
to fall. But if the fundamental formula of 
legal personality is clearly understood the 
chances of making a gross mistake would be 
surely minimised. Phe corporation is noli 
-o-extensive with the sum of the corporators. 
There is consequently nothing extraordinary 
in the statement that in some cases the lega! 
personality survives the disappearance of the 
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individuals who are the organs of co-ordination. 
The Indian Companies Act specifically recogni- 
zes this principle by. saying in S. 175 that 
even after the commencement of the winding 
up of a company “its corporate state and all 
its corporate powers shall continue ” for some 
purposes. The body is dtsolved but the person 
remains. 

That peculiar kind of corporation called 
the corporation sole will make some points, 
massed over in this lecture, fully clear. The 
question of dissociation of legal personality 
has at least in the case of a corporation. sole 
heen freed from artifictal compheations. | 


l proceed to take ap the corporation sole, 
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NOTES ON LECTURE VI. 


1. Fora detailed account of the position 
of creditors and shareholders the monograph 
of Dr. Kuhnon (A comparative study of the 
Law of Corporations) is useful. A condensed 
account has been given in the lecture the sub- 
stance, as already indicated, has been taken 
from this monograph, pp. 80- 84. 

2. Although not directly connected with 
the topic discussed in Lecture V1, the Speech 
of Mr. Haldane (now Viscount Haldane) in the 
Scotch Church case is very ilunvnatinge. H 
shows the kernel of the theory bearing on the 
personality and dissolution of the personality 
of a.corporation. The practical import of the 
theory was put forth in the following terms = 

“The Church is like an organism.......0..... 
it is not A, D and C coming together and 
entering into a contract with each other which 
is to bind them and their estates ; on the con- 
trary, itis the formation, of an organisation 
which is to remain oo... creuse 


The whole case turns on the inherent life of 


a corporation. 
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| Corporation Sole. 


The corporations that have kept us. busy 
till now consist of an aggregate of many. The 
outstanding characteristics of the aggregate 
figuring as a group person are, as you have 
noticed no doubt, permanence and succession. 
When it appeared that certain individuals 
presented a double capacity thereby . splitting 
their individuality into two parts as it were, 
of which one part functioned as an ordinary 
individual and another shared in the important 
incidents of corporateness, these came to 
occupy a class by themselves A single indivi- 
dual having legal personality distinguished 
from his natural character led Coke to remark 
that persons “incorporate or politique are of 
two sorts, viz., either sole or aggregate many.” 


A corporation sole then consists of one 
member only. In form it is essentially diffe- 
rent from a corporation aggregate. The fact 
that all except one member of a corporation 
aggregate have ceased to exist does not con- 
vert that corporation aggregate into a corpora- 
tion sole. In a famous American case, (1) all 
the shares in a corporation aggregate became 
vested by transfer ina single individual, but 
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that PETATA, did not thereby become a cor- 
poration sole. The original shares were 
regarded as still distinct and might at any 
time be redistributed by the single holder. The 
sole body politic must start therefore as sole 
ab initio. 


The corporation sole i is an inti of much 
trouble to the systematist who would look for 
symmetry and smoothness in legal classifica- 
tion. It was unknown to the Romans, their 
maxim as you recollect, was tres faciunt 
collegia that is to say the Roman idea of 
corporation was bound up with the notion oi 
plurality. But modern systems have had to 
receive this new comer as a means of securing 
the continuity of an institution. A man’s 
official capacity is separated from his natural 
capacity to be made into a new persona. The 
English law is said to be responsible for this 
new type .of corporations. Prof. Freund 
remarks : “ the common law knows a species of 
corporations called corporations sole, consist- 
ing of only one person for the time being, 
king, bishop and parson are the most conspicu- 
ous examples of this class. It is true that 
there is here a succession of several persons 
constituting the body corporate, but we cannot 
speak of an association and consequently we 
do not find the peculiar conditions which the 
associated holding of rights creates. In the 
case of the corporation sole it obviously cannot 
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be the difficulty of concurrent action which | 
demands an anomalous treatment, there i is no 
necessity for original or delegated represen- 
tation. The difference from an individual 
beneficial right lies here in the unity of title 
between the successive holders, so that property 
devolves from one to the other without forma- 
lities of transfer, inter vivos or mortis causa. 
In other words there is an objective determina- 
tion of the inherence of theright ; each successive 
holder appears merely as the representative of 
an interest more enduring than the term of his 
holding. Just as we regard each member of a 
corporation aggregate not in his individual 
capacity, but merely as one of a number of 
associates, so in the corporation sole the indi- 
vidual is regarded in the abstract character of the 
temporary holder of a perpetual interest. Con- 
celivably the same idea might have been 
extended to a succession of sole trustees or toa 
succession of individual officers holding title in 
their official name as was actually done in the 
case of the chamberlain of the city of London.” 
(t) The idea of a corporation sole has no 
doubt been acceptable as that of the corpora- 
tion aggregate because it is called for bya 
practical necessity. Itis met with in Indian 
law and it may be remarked that in this parti- 
cular Indian law is not directly indebted to 
e E PEPE E N EOE EEE EEEN 
(1) Kyd, on Corporations Kol, I., P. 20. Freund, L. C., p. 36. 
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any ns system. T he. indigenous law 
was familiar with juridical persons like the 
idols or in some cases the managers ( 1) of reli- 
gious endowments long before it was influenced 
by English jurisprudence. I shall begin by 
touching briefly on the history of the corpora- 
tion sole in English law just to show how 
similar needs in totally dissimilar societies 
have been met with similar juridical devices. 
Prof. Maitland has made a thorough study of 
the question and it may be safely said that no 
greater authority can be quoted against this 
great historian of the English law. I shall 
follow his lead in this topic. 


Historically speaking the doctrine of the 
corporation sole centres round the king and 
crown. [n the r6th century the English law- 
yers used mystical language of the king. “At 
times they will seem bent on elaborating a 
creed of royalty which shall take no shame if 
set beside the Athanasian symbol. The king 
has a body corporate ina body natural anda 
body natural in a body corporate.” Some of 
the phrases may be due, as Pollock and Mait- 
land suggest, to the desire to Stand well with 
the reigning prince, while the subtle distinc- 
tions of which the early writers seem to be 
very fond may be due to that lack of mystery 
which is natural to all men. But it must be 
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(1) For a different view see G, C. Shastri’s Hindu Law. 
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allowed, poweeer, that there were a difi- 
culties to be solved. - And the solution of those 
difficulties led perhaps to the personification of 
the kingly office “ in the guise of a corporation | 
sole.” The lawyerly doctrine served at the 
same time to flatter the vanity of the kings as 
well as to express those limits which had 
gradually been set to the king’s power in order 
to harmonize the ancient law with modern 
requirements (1). | 
The medieval king was “every inch a 
king, but just for this reason he was every inch 
a man and you did not talk nonsense about 
him. You did not ascribe to him immortality 
or ubiquity or such powers as no mortal can 
wield. If you said that he was Christ’s vicar, 
you meant what you said and you might add 
that he would become the servant of the devil 
if he declined towards tyranny. And there 
was little cause for ascribing to him more than 
one capacity. Now and then it was necessary 
to distinguish between lands that he held in 
right of nis crown and lands which had come 
to him in right of an escheated barony or 
vacant bishopric. But in the main all the 
lands were his lands ” (2). In short the medieval 
lawyers were not troubled with any metaphysi- 
cal question regarding the double personality 
of the king. In the year Books, whatever is 
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AE) “Pollock and Maitland-History of English Law, Vol. l, p- siz. 
(2) Pollock and Maitland Joc. cit, p. 216. 
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said as to the personality of the k es | 
literally to a Henry or an Edward. Again the 
contrast between state and corporation was 
hardly visible in the middle ages. The nation 
was then pictured as a community which 
formed a body of which the king was the head. 
The portrait that Henry VIII painted of the- 
body politic of which he was the head thus 
appeared in 25 Henry VIII C. 12. “ Where by 
diverse sundry old authentic histories and 
chronicles it is manifestly declared and ex- 
pressed that this realm of England is an empire 
and so hath been accepted in the world gover- 
ned by one supreme Head and King, having 
the nice and wn estate of the — 
nner of all an andl aire of people ond 
by names of spirituality and temporalty being 
bounden and owen to bear, nest to God a 
natural and humble obedience ” (1). Here is 
undoubted evidence of an intermixture of old 
thoughts and new. As Maitland points out 
“the body spiritual is henceforth to be con- 
ceived as part of the said body politic which 
culminates in King Henry. The medieval 
dualism of church and state is at length trans- 
cended by the majestic lord who broke 
the bonds of Rome. The frontispies of the 
Leviathan is already before our eyes. But as for 
Hobbs, so also for Pang bens the personality 
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of the daioni ; bođy iS inoan in and 
absorbed by the personality of its- monarchical 
head. His reign was not the time when the 
king’s lands could be served from the nation’s 
lands, the king’s wealth from the common 
wealth or even the king’s power from the power 
of the state. The idea of = corporation sole 
which was being prepared in the ecclesiastical 
sphere might do good service here. Were not 
all Englismen incorporated in King Henry? 
Were not his acts and deeds the acts and deeds 
of that body politic which was both realm and 
church ? ” (1) 
Some disputation arase in connection with 
the alienation of property by an infant king. In 
fact many difficulties were connected with the 
nature of royal personality. ° Land had been 
conveyed to Henry Vil and the heirs male of his 
body lawfully begotten. What was the effect 
of such a limitation ? Could the head of a body 
politic beget heirs. Maitland remarks (2) “in 
Plowden’s reports we may find much curious 
argumentation about the kings to bodies, and I 
do not know where to look in the whole series 
of our law books for so marvellous a display 
of metaphysical—or we might say nietaphysio- 
logical—nonsense.”’ 
The theory of corporation sole had, how- 
ever, to pass an uneasy time. To bring the 
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(1) Maitland—Collected papers. Vol. | HI, p. 246. | 
(2) Maitland—The Crown as corporation L Q. R, April got. 
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“ Artificial ™ King into line with a group body 
proved a difficult task. The difficulty was due 
to internal as well as to external causes. 
Internally the theory was logically imperfect, 
e.g., in Calvin’s case one was taught that “ the 
King is two persons, but though he has two 
bodies and two capacities he hath, but one 
person.” Such a contradictory statement could 
but produce detestable consequences. The 
external difficulty that the infant theory met 
with came from the attempt to justify the 
older law by the newer doctrine. Thus the 
theory of the two Kings or two persons stub- 
bornly refused to do any real work in the cause 
of jurisprudence. 


Maitland seems to think that the crown 
has been given a juridical personality by the 
text-writers although such a personality was 
not either formally or explicitely recognized in 
the English law. One of the legal subterfuges 
has been that of making the king a trustee for 
unincorporated groups, another to substitute 
the crown for king or queen. “I believe that 
an habitual and perfectly unambiguous per- 
sonification of the crown is much more modern 
than most people would believe. The sugges- 
tion that the crown is very often a suppressed 
or partially recognised corporation aggregate 
is forced upon us so soon as we begin to attend 
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(1) Maitland ; foc cit., p. 258. 
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with care to the language which is used by 
judges when they are freely reasoning about 
modern matters and are not feeling the pressure 
of old theories.” - _ 
The term corporation sole may be said, in 
a way, to be due to Sir Richard Broke who 
died in 1558. Although Broke never used this 
exact phrase, but more than once he called a 
parson a corporation. In a case of Henry VI’s 
reign an action for an annuity was maintained 
against a parson on the ground that he and all 
his predecessors had paid it. The idea ofa 
corporation was present here although the 
actual term was not used. Broke by applying 
the term corporation to a parson suggested 
that a very large number of corporations sole 
existed in England and thus prepared the way 
far Coke’s famous classification of legal per- 
sons. “ Apparentiv for some little time past 
lawyers had occasionally spoken of the Chantry 
priest as a corporation. So early as 1448 a 
writ is brought in the name of John Chaplain 
of the Chantry of B. Mary of Dale; objection 
is taken to the ommission of his surname and 
to this it is replied that the name in which he 
sues may be that by which he is corporate. 
Then it would appear that in 1482, Bryan, C. J., 
and Choke, J., supposed the existence of a cor- 
poration in a case in which an endowment was 
created for a single Chantry Priest. Tive years 
later some sergeants were condemning as void 
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just such licenses as those which Bryan onl 
Catesby had discussed and thereby were pro- 
posing to provide the lately crowned Henry VII 
with a rich crop of forfeitures. Keble opines 
that such a license cannot create a corporation. 

The difficulty that the expression corpora- 
tion sole had in finding a place in English juris- 
prudence is well illustrated by the fact that even 
in 1522, the year subsequent to Broke’s gradua- 
tion at Oxford, Fineux was declaring that a 
corporation sole would be an absurdity, a non- 
entity. He said “it is argued that the master 
and his brethern can not makea gift to the 
master, since he 1s the head of the corporation. 
Therefore let us see what a corporation is and 
what kinds of corporations there are. A Cor- 
poration is an aggregation of head and body: 
not a head by itself not a body by itself; and 
it must be consonant to reason, for otherwise 
it is worth nought. For albeit the king desires 
to make a corporation of J. S., that is not good, 
for common reason tells us that it is nota 
permanent thing and cannot have successors.” 
This shows that in 1522 at least the term cor- 
poration sole was not in common use. Maitland 
thinks that the term would never have made 
its fortune had it not been applied to a class 
wider than that of permanently endowed 
Chantry priests.(1) And it must be added that 
the term was not introduced before the days of 

(1) Maitland ; loc cit. ,p. 218, | 
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Richard Broke although many occasions arose 
that called for some such term. It might have 
been used ın connection with the controversies 
“over the glebe, over the parson’s freehold, the 
parson’s fee, the parson’s power of burdening 
his church or his successors with pensions or 
annuities.” But it was not. So the credit for 
the invention is due to the author of the Grand 
Abridgment. 

As to the legal phenomenon as opposed to 
the legal phrase one must remark that the 
ecclesiastical sphere was the one where corpora- 
tions sole had their full activity. There are a 
few instances of corporations sole which are 
not of ecclesiastical origin. Thus Coke in- 
stances the Chamberlain of the City of London 
as a corporation sole. The King again is- 
evidently outside the Church. But the centre 
of sole corporateness, as Maitland has it, 
obviously lies among ecclesiastical institutions. 
“Tf there are any, there are thousands of corpo- 
trations sole within the province of church 
property law ” (1) To follow the development of 
the English Law in this particular will mean a 
thorough study of a part of ecclesiastical history. 
Prof. Maitland has dwelt on the topic in a long 
essay on the corporation sole. It is no use 
going into the details as they have been fully 
treated in the essay mentioned.’ All that is 
necessary for us to know is that the corporation 





(i) Maitland—loc, cit. p, 219. 
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sole grew out of the necessities of tae: C een b, 
just as in Hindu Law the religious establish- 
ments have been responsible for the original 
idea of juristic persons obtaining in connection 
with the idols and maths. 

So much for the history of this aiis 
called the corporation sole. I pass on to the 
concrete cases that illustrate the validity of the 
theory of juristic personalitv. The most im- 
portant corporation sole ts, as already noticed, 
the King. Now the peculiarity of a corpora- 
tion sole is that it has two capacities --one 
natural, the other political. The rule regarding 
the vesting of lands in the crown or that of 
succession to the office takes into account the 
dual capacity of the crown as a corporation 
sole. When land is given to the King and his 
heirs, the “heirs ” means successors. The King 
as a natural person must be distinguished from 
the King as a political person. The heirs of a 
natural person are determined by the common 
private law, while the heirs of a political 
person are determined by the public law and 
m our case by the constitutional law. Thus 
if the King die without issue male, but leaving 
two daughters, the lands held to him and his 
heirs shall go to the eldest daughter, because 
She succeeds to the crown, though in the case 
of common ` persons the lands would have 
devolved upon both the daughters who would 
have taken as co-parceners. So if the reigning 
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dynasty were changed and another family were 
placed upon the throne, lands given to the 
dethroned monarch before his expulsion and 
held to him and his heirs, would go at common — 
law to the successor and descend in the new 
line of succession as before. (1) 

There are certain limitations on the juristie 
power of the King for although the incorpora- 
tion does not deprive him of all the rights and 
duties of a natural person, yet some juristic 
acts are to be performed in a way calculated 
to promote the object for which the office has 
been created. Thus the King cannot divest an ` 
interest, but by deed though he may vive a 
license that has not the effect of divesting an 
interest. (2) The King cannot be a copyholder 
in any capacity. Again all inheritances and 
chattels real when granted by the King must 
be under the great seal. The chattels pure 
amd simple may, however, be disposed of under 
the privy seal. 

A bishop is an example of an ecclesiastical 
corporation sole. A bishop may hold lands 
for his diocese, but he holds in virtue of his 
office and not asa natural person. Like the 
King the juristic power of the bishop 1s limited 
in several ways, e.g., the powers of enjoyment, 
the 1ights of control and the powers of aliena- 
tion are regulated by definite rules. In 
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Mulliner v. M. R. Co., Jessel M. R. remarked 
“as regards the ecclesiastical corporation sole 
it was long since decided as to rectors, vicars, 
&c., that, though in a certain sense owners in 
fee simple, yet in many respects they have only 
the powers of tenants for life. Of course no 
owner in fee simple can actually enjoy beyond 
his life, and therefore in that sense they were 
no worse off and no better off than others who 
are owners in fee simple. But it was said that 
being seized in right of their churches, they 
had not the ordinary powers of the proprietors 
‘in fee simple, and such powers as opening 
mines and so on were denied to them, and they 
were not allowed to use their property in the 
same way as ordinary owners of land.” (1) 

The fee simple of episcopal lands is not in 
the bishop and his heirs, but in the bishop and 
his successors. If the bishop dies the freehold 
of the lands which he holds as private and 
natural man vests immediately in his heir, but 
the lands he holds in his official capacity as a 
bishop go to his successor. In order, therefore, 
that freehold might not be in abeyance the 
rule was early invented that a bishop “is 
regarded as bearing the persona of his predeces- 
sors. The continuous official personality 
was created to meet the demands of a very old 
rule of law. 


(1) «1 Ch. D., P. 623. 
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The parson is a common law corporation 
sole. Coke says “in the legal signification the 
term is taken for the rector of a church 
parochial and the parson is called the persona 
ecclestac, because he assumeth and taketh upon 
him the person of the church and is said to be 
seized in jure ecclestac, and the law had an 
excellent end therein, viz., that in his person 
the church might sue for and defend her right, 
and also be sued by any that had an elder and 
better right.” (1) 

It should be remarked as Maitland has 
observed that whether the church was seized 
of the church lands with the parson for its 
guardian or whether the parson and his suc- 
cessors were seized in juve ecclesiac, the parson 
was regarded as having two capacities, viz., (1) 
the capacity of a natural physical man, (2) 
that of an artificial official person capable of 
being construed by law as a corporation sole. 
The corporation sole was fashioned in order 
to explain the parson’s relation to the glebe. (2) 

There are some instances of corporations 
sole created by Statue in English Law e.g., 
clerks of the peace during the reign of Eliza- 
beth were regarded as corporations sole ; again 
3 and 4 Vict. C. 96, Ss. 67 says “to enable the 
Post Master-General for the time being to hold 
and to take conveyances and leases of messua- 
ges, tenements lands and heriditaments for the 
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service of the Post Office and to transmit the 
same to his SUCCESSOFS it is enacted that for 





such purpose Her Majesty's Post Master 
General and his successors shall be and is and 
are hereby made a body corporate, and shall 
have a seal; and that all messuages, tenements, 
lands and heriditaments, of whatsoever nature 
and tenure, now vested in Her Majésty’s Post 
Master-General, his heirs, executors, administra- 
tors and assigns in trust for Her Majesty and 
Her Successors, shall immediately on the 
passing of this Act be and become invested in 
him in his corporate capacity and his sucessors 
for ever in trust as aforesaid.” By 16 and 17 
Vict. C. 137, S. 47, the treasurer of public 
charities was made a corporation sole. In 
subsequent years the Principal Secretary of 
State for war and the Solicitor for the affairs 
of Her Majesty’s Treasury were made officially 
corporate. These statutory corpoations sole 
are generally the official heads of Government 
Departments.. They bear the official names and 
have perpetual succession by those names with 
capacity to acquire and hold lands, to sue 
and be sued, to execute deeds, using an official 
seal, to make leases, to enter into engagements 
binding on themselves and their successors in 
office and to do all acts necessary or expedient 
to be done in the execution of their official 
duties. (1) 


(ry) 18 & 19 Vict. C, 137, $ 2. 





Here some remarks may be. made as to the 
kien of persons who are turned into 
corporations sole. Prof. Maitland regards the 
genus as an unhappy freak of English Law. 
The arbitrariness of the selection of individuals 
to fill up the category known as that of the 
sole body politic is emphised in Sir William 
Markby’s remarks that “the Queen is said to 
be a corporation sole and so isa parson. But 
the Secretary of State for India is not so, nor 
is an executor; though there is at least as 
good reason why both these persons should be 
treated as corporations sole as a parson.” (1) Of 
course some explanation of the unequal treat- 
ment that different office-bearers have received 
at the hands of the English Law is found 
in historical necessity. But the fact remains 
that there is an extreme anomaly, so far as 
statutory corporations sole are concerned, 
in the selection made to constitute corporate 
persons. If it is supposed (and this supposition 
has been accepted almost universally) that the 
great value of the corporation sole is in the 
conception that it provides a juristic person 
capable of carrying on the rights and duties of 
an office whenever that office is temporarily 
vacant, there is no reason why the same cor- 
poration should not be at work when the same 
purposes are fulfilled by the same means, But 
one. meets with disappointment 1 in _ trying: to 
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find out whether this principle has been 
logically applied by the English Law. The 
Post Master-General is a corporation sole while 
the Secretary of State for India is not. so 
although they both are created to supply 
similar legal needs; it is difficult to find out 
any satisfactory explanation of such an arbi- 
trary selection. 

Let us now turn to the Indian Law in 
order to study the specific nature of our 
corporations sole. The law of religious endow- 
ments furnishes certain examples which may 
with some reservation in a few particulars be 
taken as types of corporation sole which have 
developed independently of foreign influence. 
The best way to study is to start with the 
legal nature of idols in Hindu Law. In order 
to understand the controversy that has recently 
been settled by a full bench decision of the 
Calcutta High Court, (1) it 1s necessary to go to 
some of the sources of the Hindu Law. It has 
been settled that the juridical person in the 
case of Hindu idol is not the material image, 
but the invisible spirit enshrined in the image. 
In fact the texts regarding the making and 
consecration of the images more or less clearly 
poin out that it is not the image considered 
materially that is the object of worship, but it 
is the divinity that the image after consecra- 
tion represents, Thus it is immaterial how an 
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(1) Bhupati v. Ramlal, 14 W. Nu, p. 18. 
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image is ; constructed, but it is material how it 
is consecrated, e.g., the Matsyapuran says “an 
image should be made of precious stone or of 

crystal or of earth or of auspicious wood or of 

what Is agreeable to one’s mind.” (1) Again 
the Barahapuran says “some persons worship 

my image painted in a wall and some in 

canvas and some worship me as embodied in 

the sphere of stone called Salagram sprung 

from a part of my might.” (1) These texts 

show that the material used in the construction 
of an idol is not an essential factor for deter- 
mining the religious and in this case the 

legal character as well of the image. But the 

consecration of an image occupies an important 

place.in the Hindu a regarding the nature 

of an idol. 

The entire process of the installation of 
artificial images is known amongst the Hindus 
as Deba Pratistha. According to the Bhagavata 
Purana the Prastistha is the means whereby the 
universal soul is localized and made to be at a 
particular place. The process of Vivification 
(the Pran Pratistha) which results from the 
cousecretion of an image is the means whereby 
the idol is turned into a juridical person. The 
old texts as well as comparatively recent 
decisions seem to establish the doctrine that in 
Hindu Law it is not the material idol, but it is 
the deity enshrined in the image that is 
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mE e pe as a ‘legal person. The w i 
case of Thackersey Devaraj v. H urbhum Ni ursey, 
&c., may be cited in illustration of the Hindu 
theory of a religious corporation sole. This 
was a suit brought by the plaintiffs who were 
six in number against the defendants as trustees 
of a temple at Mandir. Among other things 
it was necessary to decide whether the trust 
fund was public or private. The answer to 
this question was according to the Court to be 
determined by reference to the legal character 
of a Hindu deity. It was observed that the 
modern authorities fully confirm the more 
ancient writers and hold that property once 
solemnly devoted to the service of an idol 
cannot be alienated save in the interest of the 
idol. ‘In short the deity of the temple is 
considered in Hindu Law as sacred entity or 
ideal personality possessing proprietory rights. 
The managers hold these rights as trustees and 
the money once entered in the temple books 
is dedicated to the gods and becomes ves 
sacra.” (1) Another famous case decided by 
the Bombay High Court known as the Dakor 
Temple case is so instructive that | must fully 
state the case and the substantial parts of the 
judgment thereon as establishing the corporate 
character of the Hindu deity represented by au 
idol. “Tbe ‘case arose in connection with a 
temple situated at Dakor dedicated to the we 
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Sbri. Ramchod Raiji. It: was proved 4 that: the 
deity in question was held in great veneration 
by the followers of Vaishnab religion through- 
out Western India and that the offerings made 
by the votaries at this shrine amounted each 
year to about a lac of rupees in value. The 
existence of the deity could be traced back 
seven centuries and the reigning chiefs had 
from time to time added lands and villages 
to the property of the endowment. The 
throne of the deity had lately been covered 
with gold and silver by his Highness the 
Gaekwar at a cost of one lac and twenty five 
thousand rupees and the present temple had 
been built by the ancestor of one of the 
plaintiffs at a cost of one lac of rupees. The 
suit was instituted by the hereditary manager 
of the temple, decendant of the builder of the 
present temple and by four other plaintiffs who 
were priests residing in the same locality, 
whose duty it was to conduct .the pilgrims 
who were their patrons, to the shrine and 
perform the worship of the deity on their 
behalf. The defendants were a numerous body 
of sebaks succeeding ‘to their officers by 
heriditary descent; they remain in constant 
attendance on the idol, perform the daily 
services, and kept in their custody all the cash, 
ornaments, clothes and other offerings dedicated 
to the deity. They were paid Rs. 150 a year 
out of the revenues of the foundation. From 
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the time of the erection of the present temple 
the management of the temple and its appen- 
dant villages had been carried on by the 
family of the plaintiff, and at the sametime the 
sébaks had given an agreement in writing 
to the manager of the institution, by which the 
sebaks bound themselves to observe certain. 
rules in the performance of the daily services 
at the temple and for the preservation of the 
offerings made to the idol.” (1) The plaintiffs 
asked among other things that the defendants 
might be removed from their office of sedbaks 
or worshippers and new selaks be appointed 
in their stead because the defendants had 
frequently acted in contravention of the agree- 
ment already mentioned and had set up a 
proprietory title to the offerings made at the 
shrine and refused to render an account of the 
property held in trust for the ido]. The Court 
said the defendants take the position that they 
as a body are-the owners for all secular pur- 
poses, of the idol, whom in spiritual sense they 
serve. The offerings made atthe shrine, the 
cattle and even the land presented by devotees 
are, they assert, their property free from any 
secular obligation, as none has ever in practice 
or in the intention of the donors been annexed 
to the gifts by which religious merit was 
sought and gained. They held the property 
thus acquired asa sort of sacred guild with 
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hereditory succession to itie several members. 
It is not held on any trust for the support of 
ceremonies or with any obligation annexed to 
it that can be enforced in a secular Court. 
The duty of providing a regular worship for 
the deity is of a purely moral kind. Now the 
questions for decision are (1) whether the Court 
in its civil capacity has jurisdiction in matters 
of this kind; (2) whether the defendants can 
take the revenue coming from the endowment 
absolutely astheir own without any trust or 
annexed duty; (3) whether they enjoy the 
revenue by a kind of agency or representation 
of the idol conceived as a personality ” (1). 
The points (1) & (2) noticed in the preced- 
ing paragraph do not concern us directly. But 
the third question at issue is important because 
it has reference to the juridical nature of the 
idol.. With regard to this point the Court 
observed “the Hindu Law hike the Roman 
Law and those derived from it recognises not 
only corporate bodies with rights of property 
vested in the corporation apart from its indivi- 
dual members, but also the juridical persons and 
subjects called foundations. Side by side with 
an ecclesiastical corporation there were ,charit- 
able institutions in the Roman Law. In the 
Hindu Law the juridical persons have taken 
the forms not only of charitable institutions, 
but also the ideal forms symbalized bi the 
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images. T the present i case it appears | fom 
the evidence that the grants made to the temple 
are consistent with the theory of a juridical 
person. like the deity personified in the idol at 
Dakor taking the grants. Itis not consistent 
with the juridical person being conceived as a 
mere slave or property of the sedaks. It. is 
indeed a strange if not wilful confusion of 
thought by which the defendants set up the Sri 
Ranchod Raiji as a deity for the purpose of 
inviting gifts and vouchsafing blessings, but as 
a mere block of stone, their property, for the 
purpose of their appropriating every gift laid 
at its feet. But if there is a juridical person, 
the ideal embodiment of a pious or benevolent 
idea as the centre of foundation, this artificial 
subject of rights is as capable of taking offerings 
of cash and jewels as of land ”’ (1). 

It is perfectly clear then that the Hiudu 
Law recognises corporations sole especially as 
centres of religions endowments. The Dakor 
temple case, as you no doubt observe, discusses 
the juridical nature of a Hindu deity in connec- 
tion with the legal character of a religious 
institution like the temple. The fact to be 
always borne in mind 1s that there is a paralle- 
lism between the method of evolution of a 
religious corporation sole in the European Law 
and that in the Indian system. Like the English 
Church the Indian Temple is regarded in Jaw 











(1) I. L. R., loc cit, p. 252. | 
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as. the centre to which the juridical activity. of 
the deity is directed. The law.which protects 
the temple against external violence guards it 
also against internal mal-administration. The 
latter purpose is well served through the recog- 
nitton of the juridical existence of a consecrated 
image as a distinct entity. It must at the 
same time be kept in view that it is the deity 
represented by the idol and not the idol itself 
that figures as acorporation sole. Thus the 
Sankalpa or “ formula of resolve”’ makes the 
deity himself the recepient of the gift which 
has to be made by the donor in an appropriate 
form, The ceremony of gift (dana) vests in 
the deity the property given by the donor. 

The idol as a juridical person always means 
the consecrated image representing the deity. 
The juridical person is so much differentiated 
from its material representative that ıt ıs 
agreed “ when an idol has once been consecrated 
by the appropriate ceremony performed and 
mantra pronounced the deity of which the idol 
is the visible image, resides in it and not ‘any 
substantial image, and the idol so spiritualized 
becomes what has been termed a juridical 
person (1). The subject of rights is the deity— 
the immaterial person symbolized by the idol. 

| The next question is the important one 
recently settled by the Calcutta Full Bench, 
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viz., is the Hindu deity a juridical person for 
all purposes? The question arose in connection 
with a will where the testator had directed 
certain properties to be placed in the ‘hands of 
persons named by him and subject to cértain 
payments, these persons were directed to spend 
the surplus income which might be left in the 
sheba and puja of Kali after establishing an 
image of the goddess. The Court had to decide 
whether the gift contemp lated in the testament 
was a valid one. Mookerjee, J., observed “ we 
must not assume too readily that a Hindu deity 
is a juridical person for all purposes, and stands 
on precisely the same footing, capable of the 
same rights, and subject to the same liabilities 
as an ordinary sentient being, and we must 
closely examine the scope of the passage in the 
Dayabhaga which is the foundation of the 
argument that a bequest for the establishment 
of animage of a Hindu deity and for its worship 
is subject to the same rules as a bequest in 
favour of a human being. The pasage in the 
Dayabhaga which is supposed to go to the root 
of the matter is translated by Colebrooke thus— 
that is actually seen in the world, since in the 
case of donation the donee’s right to the thing 
arises from the act of the giver, viz., from his 
relinquishment in favour of the donee who is a 
sentient person. In the very next passage 
Jimutavahana proceeds as follows :—Gift con- 
sists in the effect of raising another's. property 
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and that effect here depends upon the donee. 
On the first of these passages Rambhadra 
comments as follows :-—-It is said hereby that 
the definition of gift is abandonment charac- 
terized by the result of ownership. Sreenath 
comments on this as follows :—As ownership 
does not arise from every act of abandonment | 
like the offering of a bull, &c., the author adds 
“intended for some conscious being.” The 
intention must have for its object the ownership 
of another, and this object is the object of the 
desire of abandonment. Ou the second passage 
Rambhadra comments as follows :--Since sin 
arises ‘froin the taking of property without any 
owner, which ts the obiect of an abandonment 
intended for another, as from the taking of the 
property of the gods. The passage of Manu 
“those who steal the property of the gods or 
the property of the brahmans, &c.” refers to 
this subject. Otherwise, as theft 1s already 
admitted as a case of sin, the prohibition of 
the stealing of a Brahmin’s property becomes 
superflous. Thus there being no other way to 
avoid this meonsistency the terms property 
and stealing must be taken in a figurative or 
secondary sense.” | 

Mookerjee, J., continues “It 1s clear from 
these passages as well as from other passages 
from Sreenath, Achyutananda and other 
commendators on the Dayabaga that they 
understood the rule about the acceptance of a 
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gift as a necessary condition for its validity , as 
availiable to secular gifts alone. There is no 
foundation for the assumption that dedication 
to the deity or for religious purposes stands on 
the same footing. In fact as Sreenath points 
out an abandonment, in favour of the deity is 
not comprehended within the term gift. It is 
obvious from this that in the case of donation, 
after the owner has parted with his rights and 
before the subject matter has been accepted, 
the property is in a peculiar position, so that 
when the term property is used in relation to 
what has beer dedicated to the deity, it has a 
secondary sense from what it bears when used 
in relation to persons.” 

After quoting several other authorities to 
show that the gods have no ownership of their 
own and consequently the primary sense of 
property is inadminissible in the phrase god’s 
property the same judge remarks that in the 
case of deities there cannot be any acceptance 
and therefore any gift. If then property is 
dedicated to the deity in whom does the owner- 
ship le? “Phe answer is that the King is the 
custodian of all such property. This is sufft- 
ciently indicated by some of the texts in the 
Mitakshara. The true Hindu conception of 
dedication for the establishment of the image of 
the deity and for the maintenance thereof is that 
the owner divests hinself of all rights in the 
property ; the King as the ultimate protector 
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of the state, undertakes the supervision of 
all endowments. There is no acceptance on 
the part of the deity, but from the dedication. 
religious merit and spiritual benefit accrue to 
the founder and material benefit accrues to the 
persons in charge of the worship and to the 
creatures of God.” It was decided on these 
grounds that the dedication of property could 
‘be validly made by a will to a deity the image 
of which was not in existence at the time of 
the death of the testator. The view that a 
Hindu deity is for all purposes a juridical 
person appears to be one requiring modification. 
A Hindu deity as a corporation sole must 
therefore be distinguished from other corpora- 
tions sole by the fact that it is a juridical person 
with limited legal capacity thus, as the 
elaborate judgment of one of the judges in 
Bhupatinath v. Ramlal shows, it is only in an 
ideal sense that property can be said to belong 
to an idol; for the simple reason that the 
possession and management of property in 
such a case must be left to some person as 
Shebait or Manager. The deity as a juridical 
person serves the purpose of filling up a gap in 
the Hindu theory of juristic persons. 
Now I may turn to another class of cor- 
porations.sole in Hindu Law. They are the 
managers of religious endowimeuts. Although 
there is a difference of opinion with regard to- 
the position of a mauager. Is he a trustee or 
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is he a corporation sole? Some writers would 
think that the manager 1s a mere trustee. (1) But 
he was regarded by the Privy Council in Raja 
Varma Valia v. Ravi Varma Mutha as a cor- 
poration. The Privy Council view seems to be 
the more reasonable because the manager can. 
not be regarded as a mere trustee only on 
account. of his hability in certain cases. The 
diffculty that has been raised against suppos- 
ing the manager to bea corporation sole is 
associated with the succession to the office of 
shebait. The office may vest in a single person 
or im a number of persons. The rule of law ts 
that in cases of religious endowments aud in 
all cases of a known founder the latter has the 
right to nominate a shebait and to direct the 
mode of succession to the office. He may 
nominate himself as a shebait or he may 
reserve the right of nominating a shebait in 
himself and his heirs. From this it has been 
concluded by several authorities that the 
managers of religious endowments arein the 
position of trustees and they cannot properly 
be called corporations sole. But such a con- 
clusion is not warranted either by the decisious 
of the Privy Councils or by the general theory 
of corporation sole. It has already been 
noticed that the peculiarity of a corporation 
sole is that a single individual presents a 
double legal aspect. Whenever an individual 
(1) C. Shastri—Hindu Law, p. 488. | 
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has rights and duties other than those he has 
in a private capacity and he has the added 
rights and duties because he holds an office, 
the individual may be taken asa corporation 
sole. True in English Law there has been 
considerable anomaly in the choice of persons 
to be called corporations sole yet whenever the 
choice has been made the determining factor 
has been the dual capacity ofa single indivi- 
dual. From this view ofa corporation sole a 
manager of religious endowment ought to be 
properly classed as a special type of juridical 
person. At least the manager may be called 
a quasi corporation. 

The opponents of the view adopted here 
say that in regarding the manager as a cor- 
poration sole a false analogy with the office of 
the English Bishop has been suggested. They 
say in addition that the whole estate is vested 
in the Bishop under the common law while in 
the case of the manager the property is in the 
deity. But the recent Calcutta Full Bench 
Judgment conclusively shows that the deity 
is an ideal and not a real owner. So the force 
of the argument that the head of Math or the 
manager of a religious endowment is a cor- 
poration sole by a false analogy, is at present 
almost nil. | 

~The head of a Math may be taken as a 
vood example of a juridical person. Although 
there is good ground for supposing that the 
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Acharya i iS ; not a counterpart of the bishop yet 
the conception regarding the juridical nature 
of the one is more or less applicable to the 
other. In Vidyapuram Tirtha Swamy _ Y. 
Vidhyanidhi Tirtha Swamy (1) it was held 
that in the case of a Math the ideal person is 
the office of the Acharya. It may be that the 
corpus of the property is absolutely inalienable, 
but the restriction in itself is immaterial so far 
as the legal nature of the Acharya is con- 
cerned. The variation of legal . capacity 
depends on questions of public policy, therefore 
if it is more expedient that the corpus of the 
property should not be alienated by the incum- 
bent for the time being the state will neces- 
sarily limit the power of the incumbent so as 
to make it impossible for him to affect the 
property of the Math by any charge. So again 
the rules for the selection of the heads may vary 
in different circumstances. These variations - 
are the accidental and not the essential 
characteristics of a juristic person. 
The Mahamedan Law also furnishes” 
examples of corporations sole. These like 
their Hindu prototypes are connected with the 
religious endowments. In fact the Sajjadana- 
shin of a Khankah occupies a place similar to 
that of the superior in a Hindu monastry. 
The Sajjadanashin is entitled to appropriate 
tor his own use a part of the property of a 
Khankah. He is not only a Mutawalli, but 
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also a spiritual preceptor and is supposed to 
continue the spiritual line by means of his 
selected heirs. He is not a mere officer receiv- 
ing a return for his service, but is an integral 
part of the institution whose existence depends 
on his personality. 

It rests now to remark that the fiction 
theory derived some support from the existence 
of corporation sole. But the difficulties of 
squaring the facts with the theory have recently 
been pointed out by Prof. Geldart ‘ Not 
long ago ” says the Professor, “ this University 
passed a decree recording its gratitude for 
the munificence of another corporation. Grati- 
tude and munificence are hardly legal concep- 
tions; gratitude and munificence are emphati- 
cally qualities of persons. Are we to Say that 
one personality which has no existence outside 
the sphere of law records its gratitude for the 
munificence displayed by another equally 
fictitious personality ? Courtesy, I hope is not 
a fiction, legal or otherwise. How shall we 
attribute individual munificence to the 
members of a body whose gift was not derived 
from their private sources ?’’ These questions 
may be asked with reference to a corporation 
sole and the apparent difficulty in finding 
Satisfactory answers vanishes if it is borne in 
mind that the law is only concerned with 
analysing such acts as have legal value or 
legal consequences; it does not profess to 
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explain every possible expression of human 
activity. A corporation sole 1s as much a 
result of legal necessity as a one-man company. 
If the latter is a real person sois the former. 
It need hardly be said that a theory that 
suggests problems lying outside the legal 
boundary does not deserve serious attention 
from a lawyer. The fiction theory may be 
right or wrong, but it fails to offer any satis- 
factory solution of difficulties connected with 
that species of corporations that play such 
important practical roles in the English the 
Hindu and the Mahamedan Law. The cor- 
porations sole must be taken as they are. The 
analysis of the technicalities connected with 
them has fully established the existence of 
these persons as legal beings. 


I pass on to the important subject of 
Ultra vires. 


NOTES ON LECTURE VIL 


Tue difficulties inherent in the theory 
of the corporation sole have been discussed in 
an essay by Maitland (Law Quarterly Review, 
Oct. 1900). Maitland remarks “our corporation 
sole refuses to perform just the first service that 
we should require at the hands of any reason- 
able useful persona ficta” ([bid.). Again he 
calls the corporation sole “the mere ghost of 
fiction.” The term was not in use among the 
lawyers at the time the Year Books were 
publishing. 

2. Astothe legal position of Mohants, 
Shebaits, &c., see 26 C. W. N., p. 537. 

3. For a careful review of the legal posi- 
tion of the head of a Mutt, the judgment Sir 
5. 5. Ayyar in Vidyapurna Tirtha Swami v, 
Vidyanidh: Tirtha Swami may be consulted. 
“ Having regard to these facts it 1s obvious 
that the correct view to be taken is that in 
the case ol Afutts the ideal person is the office 
of the spiritual teacher Acherya. ... .... He is 
a corporation sole,’ I. L. R. 27 Madras 442. 


4. Recently some doubts have been 
expressed as to the propriety of the term 
‘corporation sole’ used to designate the legal 
position of a Hindu idol. True there are some 
objections to its use if a Hindu idol is by its 
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means put on the same level with the head of 
a Mutt. But tne corporateness of the idol has 
reference to its juristic nature ın some connex- 
ions, it does not convert the idol into the 
manager. The concept is profitable in show- 
ing that similar legal needs give rise to 
similar juridical concepts; (cf. Wooddeson 
Vinerian Lectures on the Laws of England, 
p. 471 quoted in Sir S. S. Ayyar’s judgment.) 


LECTURE VIII. 
Ultra Vires. 





Brice remarks “the law of Corporations 
may be considered for most practical purposes 
as in reality only the application and develop- 
ment of the doctrine of ultra vires.” The 
cogency of this remark becomes evident when 
one understands the meaning of the term ultra 
vives. When a corporation transcends the 
limits of the powers estab lished by its constitu- 
tion as embodied in a charter or -the articles 
of association or general law, it is said to have 
gone beyond the corporate powers. The act 
done in such a case is an ultra vives act. From 
the practical standpoint a corporation 1s a 
legal institution. It denotes as Taylor has 
pointed out, a body of legal rules in their 
manifestations in legal relations between 
persons as to whom a certain mutually related 
conditions of fact may be affirmed. To know 
the orbit of the facts that determine the apph- 
cability or otherwise of the legal rules means 
an acquaintance with the acts that may be 
termed ultra vives. Hence the remark of Brice 
quoted at the start. 


Before discussing certain theoretical ques- 
tions connected with the doctrine of ultra 
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uires let us try to find out the genesis of the 
doctrine itself. The limitations put on cor- 
porate activity are of two kinds—internal and 
external. From the very nature of a corpora- 
tion as an artificial being it cannot perform 
certain acts. [ have already pointed out to 
you that this group-person is not comparable 
to an ordinary physical person in all respects. 
The fact that the group body is not a natural 
body renders a strict parallelism between an 
individual person and group-person impossible. 
To repeat what has been remarked in a pre- 
vious lecture, marry it cannot nor can it have 
anext of kin. The limitation of capacity due 
to the very structure of the entity is called 
internal. The other limitation is due to the 
circumstance of its existence, The legal 
institution known as a corporation is allowed 
to exist so long as it fulfils the object of its 
creation. The state puts certain limitations 
on its power as a pre-requisite to its legal 
recognition so that the specific objects for 
which it has been brought into existence may 
be carried out. This hmitation of corporate 
activity due to external agency may be termed 
external limitation and is the basis of the 
doctrine of ultra vives. 


It has been remarked by a recent writer 
that the doctrine ts not very old (1). It first 
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appeared in Colman v. Eastern Counties Rail- 
way Co. in 1846. “Herea railway company 
had granted a subsidy to a steam packet 
company running in conjunction with their 
own lines. The grant having been resolved 
upon, the minority of the shareholders protested 
against being bound by the majority in such 
a matter. The Master of the Rolls held that 
this was a matter in which the majority could 
not bind the minority—a matter which, if legal, 
could be legal only if all concurred.” (1) This 
was distinctly an equitable case. [ive years 
later in the Kast Anghan Railway Company 
v. Eastern Counties Railway Company it was 
held that a railway company incorporated 
under the Act of Parliament was bound to 
apply its funds for the purposes directed by the 
Act and for no other purposes. Jervis, C. J., 
said “they cannot engage in a new trade 
because they are a corporation only for the 
purpose of making and maintaining the Eastern 
Counties Railway. What additional power 
do they acquire from the fact that the under- 
taking of the new trade may in some way 
benefit their line? Whatever be their object or 
the prospect of success, they are still but a 
Corporation for the purpose only of making and 
maintaining the Eastern Counties Railway and 
if they cannot embark on a new trade because 
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they have only a limited authority, for the 
same reason they can do nothing not authorized 
by their Act and not within the scope of their 
authority ” (1). In these two cases the doctrine 
had a very narrow application. They are 
authorities for cases between corporation and 
corporators. When the ura vives Act affects 
the position of third parties, the bearing of 
these decisions on such an act is uncertain. 
There is however a famous decision of 1860 
which appears to have settled the law for such 
cases. The Vice-Chancellor Kindersley extended 
the principle of utra vires to cover cases where 
the rights of third parties are affected In 
Attorney-General v. The G. N. Railway Com- 
pany the railway company was by statute 
restrained from trading in coal. The question 
arose what was the effect of a dealing in coal 
by the railway company upon the rights of 
the public. It was held that in the case of an 
injury to private interest it would be com- 
petent for an individual to apply for an injunc- 
tion to restrain a company from using its 
powers for purposes not warranted by the Act 
creating it and it was competent for the 
Attorney-General to file an information for an 
injunction. (2) 

Some remarkable results (3) sprang from 
this extension of the doctrine of u/tra vires. 


(1) 1. Drewry and Smales, p. 161. 
(2) Q851) 21 L. k C, P. 23. (3) Carr. loc, cit., p. 66. 
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‘Tt became possible for corporations to evade 
liability upon an irksome contract, by shewing 
their incapacity originally to make the con- 
tract. Apart from such a case as this, the law 
does not look favourably upon a litigant who 
has made a contract, has had the benefit of it 
and afterwards claims relief on the ground of 
incapacity to contract.” It 1s my purpose to 
discuss the theoretical foundation of these 
“remarkable results” in order to make the 
doctrine of #/fra vires clear. 


The subject may be approached from three 
view-points which differing in principle have 
certain points of contact :-—-({a) the rules of 
ultra vires may be worked out analytically 
through the general principles of agency and 
estoppel; (b) the question may be oo 
from the standpoint of the first rights of : 
person who has performed his part; (c) thé 
principle of absolute limit to nha eciihe activity 
may be taken as a guiding principle. 


The analytical method is justified by the 
decisions of the American Courts generally. 
While the principle of justice and the principle 
ol absolute limit are the determining factors 
in many an English and Indian decision. 


The analytical method is based on two 
definite assumptions regarding the essential 
character of a sini, akin i 1) Jt does not 
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trouble much about the conflicting theories of 
personality. In fact it adopts a practical 
standpoint and regards a Corporation as a 
mass of rights and liabilities subsisting as 
legal relations between persons whose interest 
in the corporate enterprise are divergent 1f not 
conflicting and whose responsibility for any 
given ultra vires act is not always the same. 
In this view the application of the doctrine of 
ultra vives has reference both to the nature of 
the act and the relation of the litigants to the 
act. Thus Sawyer, C. J., said “in considering 
the cases in which the law applicable to cor- 
porations is discussed, if must be always borne 
in mind that there are several classes of rights 
to which they apply and that upon the same 
general state of facts the legal consequences 
might be different with reference to the 
different classes of rights. There are corporate 
rights—that is to say, rights which pertain to 
corporations as such——the artificial legal entity 
created by the act of incorporation considered 
as a single distinct person ; there are individual 
rights of the stockholders as such, and rights 
of the creditors of the corporation. The rights 
of strangers dealing with the corporation may 
vary as they are considered with reference to 
the corporation itself, the stockholders, or the 
creditors of the corporation.” (1) 
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The second assumption is that the consti- 

tution of a corporation and its powers are 
known to all persons interested in the cor- 
porate enterprise or dealing with the corpora- 
tion, eS., it was remarked in an American 
case (1)“ persons dealing with the managers 
of a corporation must take notice of the limn- 
tations imposed upon their authority by the 
act of incorporation.” 
Taylor suggests the following general 
proposition. An act beyond the scope of cor- 
porate powers, if done on behalf of a corpora- 
tion or if done by tbe body corporate itself, 
affects the rights of persons in respect of the 
corporate enterprise only in so far as the 
possessors of those rights by their own acts or 
omissions have estopped themselves from 
asserting their rights; provided the act be of 
such a character that the party dealing with 
the corporation or its agents could, from an 
examination of the charter or enabling statute 
or articles of association, have ascertained that 
the act was ultra vives. Tet us examine certain 
well established rules regarding ultra vires acts 
in order to find out the exact import of this 
proposition. 

Our authorities are unanimous in saving 
that an ultra vires act done by a corporate 
agent does not bind the corporation. Here 


©) R, R. Co., 2t How. 441, 443. Secalso Taylor duc. cié, & 264ta). 
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the equitable doctrine of notice finds a ready 
application. Persons dealing with the agents 
of the corporation are alfected with the notice 
of its powers and cannot assume that the agent 
has the power to do what the principal cannot 
do. Thus where the trustees of an incorporated 
savings bank, to the knowledge of the persons 
dealing with them that there were no funds in 
the bank for investment, attempted to bind 
the bank by a contract to take shares in a 
manufacturing corporation, the Court held 
that the contract was void. (1) Again the 
officers of a corporation authorized to do a 
veneral insurance agency, commission and 
brokerage business, cannot on its behalf subs- 
cribe to stock in a savings bank, and the bank 
cannot enforce the subscription. (2) The cule 
under consideration is concerned with the acts 
by corporate agents. The corporation when 
acting in its corporate capacity is likewise under 
a similar limitation. It cannot validly perform 
nor ratify an act clearly ultra vires. You 
remember. the leading [english case on the 
subject-—there the minority of the shareholders 
successfully opposed the attempt of the majority 
to bind them.(3) Asingle dissenting shareholder 
may restrain the majority from applying the 
corporate property to unauthorized purposes. 


(1) Franklin Co. v. Lewiston Institution for Savings. 68 Me. 43 
(2) Mutual Savings Bank v. Meriden Agency, 24 Conn, 15g. 
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Sometimes an act although uliva vires is 
valid because the different classes of persons 
interested in the corporate enterprise by 
ratifying or acquiescing in the unauthorized 
act estopped themselves from questioning its 
validity. Thus an ultra vires contract is in- 
valid because if enforced ıt would injure some 
one’s rights. But if persons whose rights are 
affected themselves asscut to be bound by the 
contract the reason Tor its invalidity ceases. 
Volentz non fil ingurza. 1f, however, the contract 
besides being ultra vives is illegal the assent 
of the parties interested will not make it valid. 
Here, however, we light on a dillerent condition 
of fact. The «ltva vives acts are not necessarily 
illegal acts. The point has been made clear 
in Kent z. Quicksilver Mining Co. “In the 
application of the doctrine of ultra vires it is 
to be borne in mind that ıt has two phases: 
one where the public is concerned: one where 
the question 1s between the corporate body 
and the stockholders in it, or between it and 
its stockholders and third parties dealing with 
it and through it with them. When the public 
is concerned to restrain a corporation within 
the limits of the power given to tt by its 
charter, an assent by all the stockholders to 
the use of unauthorized power by the corporate 
body will be of no avail. When it is a ques- 
tion of the right of a stockholder to restrain 
the corporate body within its express or 
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incidental powers, the stockholder may in many 
cases be denied on the ground of his express 
assent, or his intelligent though tacit consent 
to the corporate action. If there be a departure 
from statutory direction, which is to be con- 
sidered merely a breach of trust to be restrained 
by a stockholder, it is pertinent to consider 
what has been his conduct in regard thereto. 
A corporation may do acts which affect the 
public to its harm, inasmuch as they are 
per se illegal or are mala prohibita. Then 
no assent of stockholders can validate them. 
It may do acts not thus illegal, though there 
Is want of power to do them, which aflect only 
the interest of the stockholders. They may be 
made good by the assent of the stockholders, 
so that strangers to the stock-holders, dealing 
in good faith with the corporation, will be 
protected in reliance on those acts.” (1) The 
remarks of Blackburn, j., in Taylor v. Chiches- 
ter, &c. Railway Co. further illustrate the topic 
under consideration. He said “J think that 
any objection made only on the ground that 
it affects the interests of a shareholder, can 
only be made by or on Eehalf of the share- 
holders. The seemingly technical point raises 
the question whether the smallest excess ot 
authority renders the whole contract illegal, and 
so entitles those who have the management 





(1) 78N. Y. 150, 185. Lyde v. Eastern Bengal Railway Co. 
30 Beay. 10. 
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of the corporation (and who, therefore, pre- 
sumably were, as individuals, consenting 
parties to the contract) to repudiate the 
contract in the name of the Company, however 
long it has been acquiesced in, and however 
seriously the position of the plaintiff has been 
altered in consequence of that acquiescence, or 
whether the objection should be held to lie 
only in the mouth of those shareholders who 
were not consenting parties to the contract 
sought to be set aside, or have not by laches 
or otherwise rendered it inequitable in them 
to set it aside. It is obvious that an adherence 
to this distinction will prevent those scandalous 
cases which have rendered the word repudia- 
tion a. term of opprobrium ” (1) So if all the 
corporators assent to or ratify a contract no 
one of them can afterwards claim that the 
contract being ultra vires does not bind the 
corporate funds; an individual corporator 
can make such claims only as to his own 
interest in the corporate activity and he is 
estopped only to that extent by his own act. 

It must not, however, be supposed that the 
assent of corporators collectively makes an 
ultra vires act valid for all purposes and on all 
occasions, There are other persons besides 
the corporators interested in the corporate 
enterprise, e.g., the creditors of a Corporation 
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have a great interest in its solvency. These 
other persons may not have waived their rights 
and the validity or non-validity of an ultra 
vives act sometimes does depend on considera- 
tions relative to these outsiders. In many 
cases the question of preferential claims among 
different sets of creditors has to be taken into 
account, although its bearing on the ultra vires 
act may be settled on common sense grounds. 
Thus if A has contracted with a company for 
supply of goods to the company knowing that 
the company was not authorized to buy the 
class of goods supplied and demands payment 
on the ground that the shareholders have 
ratified the contract, then if the company is 
solvent and can pay all its creditors, A will no 
doubt get his due. But if the Company’s 
funds permit only the payment of some 
creditors but not all then surely the claimants 
who dealt with the Company while it acted 
intra vires must be preferred to A. There is 
direct authority for saying (1) that as between 
creditors of an insolvent bank those whose 
debts were created under lawful power given 
by the charter must be preferred to those who 
claim under a contract which the bank had no 
power to make. In such cases the bank is not 
estopped from setting up the illegality or want 
of power. Thus one comes to the conclusion 


fa) See Taylor foc. city p. 234. Cases quoted in the note. 
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that as the funds of a corporation are subs- 
cribed for a definite purpose by the share- 
holders these funds cannot be applied for a 
purpose other than that authorized by the 
state. A contract ultra vives therefore cannot 
alfect the rights of persons who neither express- 
ly nor impliedly have assented to it. 

A contract ultra vires may be viewed from 
another standpoint as suggested in Bissell v. 
Rail Road Company when a corporation has 
made a contract beyond its powers and has 
performed its side of the contract, the other 
contracting party cannot plead in an action 
on the contract that it was ultra vives of the 
corporation ; nor conversely if the other party 
has performed and the corporation has had 
the benefit of his performance may the cor- 
poration plead that the contract was ultra vires. 
The reason for such a rule is not far to seck. It 
isa fundamental principle of Jaw that you 
cannot claim the benefit of an act and repu- 
diate it when loss ensues. The act cannot be 
dismembered for the unjust benefit of one of 
the parties. It must be taken or rejected as a 
whole. In the American case just mentioned 
the judge observed “Į think this doctrine of 
theoretical perfection in corporations would 
convert them practically into most mischievous 
monsters. A bank through its Board of 
Directors may invest its funds in the purchase 
of stock, and every holder of the stock may 
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acquiesce expecting to profit by the specula- 
tion. If tte enterprise is successful the cor- 
poration and the shareholders gain by the 
result. Ifa depression occurs in the market 
and disaster is threatened, the doctrine that a 
corporation can never act outside its charter 
enables it to say this is not our dealing and 
the money used in the adventure may be un- 
conditionally reclaimed from whatever parties 
have received it in exchange for value, while 
the injured dealer must seek his remedy against 
agents perhaps irresponsible and unknown. 
corporations may thus take all the chances of 
gain without incurring the hazard of loss.” 

As in the case of individuals, when a 
corporation has performed all that it was 
expected to perform in an agreement the other 
party cannot object that the agreement was 
ultra vives. OF course this rule applics to an act 
executed on one side, if the act remains execu- 
tory on both sides the rule has obviously no 
application. (1) 

So far I have not touched upon te ille- 
sality of ultra vives acts. I presume that you 
know the distinction between illegality and 
invalidity. An act is invalid when it does not 
bring persons into a contemplated legai 
relationship and thus fails to attain the object 
desired, while an act is illegal when it 1s 
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expressly forbidden by the law. An invalid act 
if not illegal can be validated while an illegal 
act can never be made valid. Take for instance 
the case of a contract not to be performed 
within a year from the date of agreement. 
According to§ 4 of the famous Statute of 
Frauds it is to be in writing. If the writing is 
omitted the contract is unenforcible, but it can 
be enforced by complying with the terms of the 
Statute. While a contract for the sale of 
smuggled opium is always bad. Thus if the 
managers of a corporate fund divert the monev 
for purposes unconnected with the object of the 
corporation the act is unauthorized, but not 
illegal; because the limitation on the powers 
of the managers exists for the safety of the 
shareholders and if the latter acquiesce in such 
a diversion as noticed the act becomes autho- 
rized. Let us turn to acts which are ultra vives 
as well as illegal. 

In the East Anghan Railway Company v. 
Eastern Counties Railway Company—a case | 
have cited before, Jervis, C. J., said with regard 
to illegal acts as distinguished from ultra vires 
acts that if the contract is illegal as being 
contrary to the Act of Parliament, it is un- 
necessary to consider the effect of the sentient 
Shareholders, for if the company is a corpora- 
tion only for a limited purpose and a contract 
like that under discussion is not within their 
authority the assent of all the shareholders to 
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such a contract though it may make them all 
personally lable to perform such contract, 
would not bind them in ther corporate 
capacity or render liable their corporate funds. 
You notice that here an attempt has been made 
to show the specific character of illegal acts, 
but how far successful may well be guessed 
from the vagueness of the remarks. [In fact 
Blackburn, J., criticized the rule laid down by 
Jervis, C. J., “I think it very unfortunate that 
the phrase ultva vives has been used to express 
both an excess of authority as against the 
shareholders and the doing of an act illegal as 
being malum prohiottune for the two things 
are substantially different and | think the use 
of the same phrase for both has produced 
confusion” (1). An act which is ultra vives is 
not necessarily illegal, but an illegal act inust 
always be ultra vires. 

Here an attempt may be made to classify 
ultra vives acts which are also illegal :-—(a) 
acts contra bonos mores. Holland has drawn 
attention to these (2). They are mala in se and 
are bad according to the principles of common 
law. No action can arise out of such acts. 
But it is necessary that the illegality should 
inhere in the act sought to be declared illegal. 
Thus it is no defence to a suit fora debt that 
it arose from the receipt of the bills of a bank 
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illegally chartered for fraudulent purposes and 
that the bills were void in law and finally 
proved worthless in fact (1). (b) Mala pro- 
hittta. These are acts specifically forbidden 
by a Statute. In the case of many corporations 
Statutory limitations on the corporate powers 
occur. Thusa limited Company in India is 
authorized by the Indian Companies Act to 
increase its capital or enter into contracts only 
for objects for which the company has been 
established. In view of this Statutory restric- 
tion a contract for a purpose not included in 
the memorandum of association cannot be 
enforced against the company even if the 
whole body of shareholders assent to it. (2) It 
is difficult to formulate a rule that will deter- 
mine the elfect of a Statutory prohibition on 
the validity of acts forbidden. Taylor suggests 
the following rules:--If a Statute expressly 
forbids a corporation to make a certain con- 
tract the contract is void even though not 
expressly declared to be so, and is incapable 
of ratification ; and that the contract is void 
as unlawful, may be pleaded by any one to an 
action founded directly and expressly on the 
contract ; unless (1) the Statute expressly state 
what the consequences of violating it shall be 
and those consequences are other than that 
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G) Orchard v. Hughes, 1 Wall. 73. 
(2) Ashley Railway Cast IronCo.v. Rich. See Halsbury Laws of 
England. Vol. XIU. 
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(2) the statutory prohibition was evidently 
imposed for the protection of a certain class of 
persons who alone may take advantage of it ; 
or (3) to adjudge the contract void and incap- 
able of forming the basis of a right of action 
would clearly frustrate the evident purposes of 
the prohibition itself. Some concrete examples 
will make the rule and its qualifications clear. 

First as to the rule. It says that a contract 
expressly forbidden by a statute is void and 
any one can plead its illegality to an action 
founded on the contract. Thus if a bank 1s 
allowed by an incorporating charter to charge 
only a given maximum of interest on loans 
made by it, a note taken by the bank stipulating 
for a higher rate of interest is void. No action 
lies on such a note even if it is in the hands ol 
a bond fide purchaser for value. (1) 

Of the qualifications the first one states 
that the forbidden contract will not be void u 
the statute, which the contract violates, specifies 
the consequences of its violation and those 
consequences are other than that the contract 1s 
void and incapable of forming the basis of an 
action, e.g., in Pratt v. Short(2),1t was held that 
the notes or securities taken by the company 
were void, but the money loaned on them could 
be recovered because the statute declared that 


(1) Leavitt v. Palmer; Weed v. Snow; F., Ui. Bank v, Bank of 
Brighton, 16 Gray 534. 
(2) Taylor, doc. eft. p, 261, 
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“no incorporated company without being 
authorized by law shall employ any part of its 
effects or be in any way interested in any fund 
that shall be employed for the purpose of 
receiving deposits, making discounts or issuing 
notes or other evidences of debt, to be loaned 
or put in circulation as money and that all 
notes or other securities for the payment of 
money made or given to secure the payment of 
any money loaned or discounted by any incor- 
porated company contrary to the provisions ol 
the statute shall be void.” 

The second qualification states that the 
contract will not be absolutely void when the 
prohibition is in the interest of a certain class 
of persons. This needs no concrete example. 
It is apparent that when an act is declared 
void by the legislature for some purposes tt 1s 
not meant to be void for all purposes. The 
difficulty in such cases has been created by a 
confusion of the terms void and voidable even 
by the law courts. When they say that a 
contract shall have no force or effect all that 
they mean is that the contract shall have no 
force or effect as against the interest of those for 
whose benefit the statutory prohibition was 
made. In other words the contract shall be not 
void but voidable at the option of the party 
Whose interest was at stake. 

The third qualification states that the 
contract will not be held void and incapable of 
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constituting the basis of an action, if to do so 
would frustrate the manifest intent of the 
statute. Thus where a statute provided that 
savings banks should make no loans on the 
security of names alone it was held that the 
statute should not be construed (1) so as to 
defeat its own purpose and that a loan made 
by a savings bank in contravention of ıt could 
be recovered and the security given enforced. 
In another instance the charter of a bank 
prohibited any director or other officer of the 
bank under penalty of fine or imprisonment 
from borrowing money from the bank. It was 
held that the prohibition did not exempt a 
director from liability for money loaned to him 
in violation of the prohibition. (2) 

(c) The third class of ultra vires acts are 
those that a corporation cannot do for reasons 
of public policy. These, however, are neither 
contra bonos moves nor malaprohibita. Where 
a corporation has been formed for a public 
purpose, it would be unconstitutional for the 
state to grant it powers and privileges that 
might defeat the object of the corporation. 
Any contract entered into by such a corporation, 
if repugnant to public interest, would be illegal 
and void. Thus a contract, whereby a street 
railroad company transfers loan to an individual 
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(1) Firmington Savings Bank v. Fall. See Taylor, loc. cit. p. 262. 
(2} Taylor loc. cit, p. 261. Marshall loc, cit. § ultra vires. 
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for his private use the practically exclusive use 
of its tracks, is void as against public policy (1). 
The grounds of illegality of such acts have 
been well stated in an American case (2). 
“ When a corporation, hke a railroad company 
has granted to it by charter, a franchise 
intended in large measure to be exercised for 
the public good, the due performance of those 
function being the consideration of the public 
srant, any contract which disables the corpora- 
tion from performing those functions, which 
undertakes without the consent of the state to 
transfer to others the rights and powers 
conferred by the charter and to relieve the 
srantces of the burdens which it imposes, is a 
violation of the contract with the state, and is 
void as against public policy.” Unless expressly 
authorized a corporation like a railway 
company or a Cannal Company cannot mort- 
gage its franchises nor consolidate with another 
corporation. 

Before discussing the hability of corpora- 
tions for benefits derived from ultra vives acts 
it may be useful to consider briefly the question 
of trusts and monopolies created by a corpora. 
tion. Although we are not yet familiar in 
india with pools and cartales still it is instruc- 
tive to glance at an important legal problem 
which may some day come to the fore. The 





(ay) Gulf &e. Railway Co v. Morris, 67 Tex 692. 
(2) Thomas v. The Railroad Co., tor U.S, 71. 
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question has been thrashed out in American 
Courts and no better guide than America—the 
home of trusts and monopohies—is obtainable 
at present. 

‘The Act of Congress of July a, 1890 alms 
at protecting trade and commerce against 
unlawful restraints and monopolies. By this 
act “every contract, combination, in the form 
of trust or otherwise, or conspiracy, in restraint 
of trade or commerce among the several states 
or with foreign nations 1s declared to be illegal.” 
The principle of this act has a very wide 
application. It applies not only to common 
carriers and private companies but to corpora- 
tions of all kinds. They are not allowed to 
combine for the purpose of stifling competetion 
in trade. A combination of corporations that 
would result in a monopoly that 1s to say 
would form a “trust” in the popular sense is 
ultra vives, illegal and void. The corporations 
cannot enter into an agreement to form such a 
combination either by formal corporate act or 
by the agents of corporations. In the cases of 
People v. North River Sugar Refining Company 
and State v. Standard Oil Company the above 
principles were discussed and finally adopted 
in the form just stated (1). In both these cases ıt 
was held that there could be no partnership ol 





(1) U S.v Freight Association, 166 U.S, 290. U. S. v. Joint 
Trafic Association, 171 U. S. 505. U. S. v. Pipe Company, 85 Fed Rep 
271, 49 O. St. 137, 184, do. rat N., Y. 532, 625. 
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separate and independent corporations, whether 
directly or indirectly through the medium of a 
trust, no substantial consolidations which avoid 
and disregard the statutory permission and 
restraints. The Standard oil case lays down 
moreover the justificatory conditions of quo 
warvanto proceedings. ‘Where all or a 
majority of the stockholders comprising a 
corporation do an act which is designed to 
affect the property and bussiness of the 
company, and which through the control their 
numbers give them over the selection and 
conduct of the corporate agencies does affect 
the property and business of the company in 
the same manner as if it had been a formal 
resolution of its board of directors; and the 
act so done is ultra vires of the corporation 
and against public policy, and was done by 
them in their individual capacity for the 
purpose of concealing their real purpose and 
object, the act should be regarded as the act 
of the corporation, and to prevent the abuse of 
corporate power may be challenged as such by 
the state in a proceeding quo warvanto. (1) 
[| may mention in passing that in America a 
proceeding quo warranto may disenfranchise a 
corporation and thus dissolve it. Perhaps the 
immediate connection of the principle of the 
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(a) U. S. v. Freight Association, 166 U.S. 290. U. 5,4. Joint 
Traffic Association, 171 U. S. s05. U, S. v, Pipe Company, 85 Fed. Rep. 
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American Law with that of the Indian System 
is far to seek. But it must be borne m mind 
that the Indian Law of Corporations is still in 
its infancy and Indian authorities on many of 
the fundamental questions in corporation law 
are almost absent. Of course there are fairly 
numerous decisions of Indian courts on certain 
sections of the Indian Companies Acts, the 
Indian Railways Acts and the Municipal Acts. 
But these latter refer in general to questions ol 
detail rather than to the principles of our 
subject. In the absence of home authorities 
one must go to foreign countries. 

Now as to the lability of corporations for 
benefits received under an ultra vires act. Here 
again the distinction between acts which are 
merely ultra vives and those which are illegal 
as well must be borne in mind; with regard to 
the former Brice says “though a corporation 
cannot be sued, anymore than any other citizen 
directly upon a contract or analogous transac- 
tion which does not bind it, yet if it sets up 
this defence it must restore to the other party 
what it has obtained from him. It may 
repudiate the transaction if it chooses, but 1 
so jt must repudiate altogether--it cannot 
reprobate and approbate, it cannot reject and 
yet keep what in another form it has rejected.’ (1) 
This statement admirably sums up the law 
on the point. The only exception to the rule 
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has been noticed in Hill’s case (1) where it was 
observed that a corporation might repudiate a 
contract .without rendering up the benefits 
which through the contract had accrued to 
the corporate property, when such benefits had 
become amalgamated with the corporate 
property and could not be rendered up without 
infringing the rights of persons who had never 
assented to the contract nor in any way 
acquiesced in it. Of course the benefits in such 
a case must be so indistinguishably interwoven 
with corporate property as to make a restitu- 
tion in integro impossible. Thus when through 
an ultra vives transaction monev has come into 
the possession of a corporation and has been 
applied to proper corporate purposes, the 
corporation in repudiating the transaction will 
have to refund the money so applied (2). Soin 
Burges and Stock’s case (3) the holders of Marine 
Insurance policies which the coripany was not 
authorized to issue, were allowed on winding 
up the company to recover the premiums paid 
by them on such policies, but were not allowed 
to recover the value of the policies. Page- 
Wood V. C. remarked “they have had no 
consideration for the premiums they pay. The 
directors, it is true, had no power to issue 
marine policies, but they had power to receive 
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money at apply it to the benefit of the 
company. Itis proved that they did so receive 
and apply their premiums and the amount 
might have been recovered even at law as 
money had and received.’ In all these cases 
the basis of lability is that the benefit was 
appropriated to the uses of the corporation 
with its consent. The consent of a corporation 
may be given either by a corporate act or by 
an agent acting on behalf of the corporation. 
If the corporation has no choice in the matter 
that is to say if it is precluded from rejecting 
the olfered benefit it cannot be made hable for 
retaining it. Here the remedy ts to claim the 
specific property if it can be traced. lf, however, 
the contract is illegal as well as ultva vives a 
different rule would apply. An illegal contract 
may be rescinded while it is still executory 
and the permitting the plaintif to recover 
money advanced by him is not allowing the 
contract to be performed but the eltect is to 
restore the status quo, e.g., in White v. Franklin 
Bank (1) where a deposit was made ina bank 
and the depositor received a book containing 
the cashier's certificate that the money was to 
remain on deposit for a certain length of time, 
it was held that such a stipulation was void as 
amounting toa contract on the part of the 
bank for the payment of money at a future day 
e acetscsdetsassessisos cg sssssesi.scssesuadtatsisiiecsaucisaiosmmsscmnane 
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certain, a contract prohibited by statute. But 
the court added that though no action could 
be maintained by the depositor on the stipula- 
tion, still he could recover the money before 
the expiration of the time for which it was to 
remain on deposit and that too without any 
previous demand on the bank. One may ask, 
is it conceivable that a corporation may seek 
for a relief on the ground of public policy even 
though it has been a particeps criminis? This 
point was raised in an American Case and the 
view taken there was that the court would 
relieve a corporation in so far as public interest 
required and no further (1). There are, how- 
ever, no Indian decisions on this important 
question. 


So far I have been discussing the hability 
of the corporation to refund when it has 
benefited out of an ultra vires act. What 
about the other party to a contract that is 
ultra vives as well as illegal: Clearly justice 
would require that the other party must refund 
to the extent of the benefit it has received, 
except where both the corporation and the 
other contracting party have received benefits 
under a partially executed contract. In the 
American Union Telegraphic Company a. 
Union Pacific Railway Company, Judge Macray 
said, “many cases hold that a corporation 
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which has made acontract ultra vires, which 
has not been fully performed, is not estopped 
from pleading its own want of power but that 
doctrine does not apply to a case where a party 
comes into a court of equity, and while retain- 
ing all that he bas received upon such a 
contract, asks to be permitted to retake what 
he has parted with under it. I take it there 1s 
nothing in the law, as there is certainly nothing 
in the principles of equity, to estop the court 
from saying that the obligation to return the 
property transferred under these contracts is 
mutual, and shall not be enforced against one 
of the parties without being at the same time 
enforced against the other.” It appears then 
that under these circumstances the court will 
order a restitution of status quo. 

All that I have told you so far applies to 
corporations generally. But when one comes 
to public corporations like the Municipalities 
and County Council, &c., and such like bodies 
for local government some modification of the 
statements aiready made is necessary. <A 
Municipal Corporation is but a part of the state. 
The legislature can make it a state in miniature 
or it may be bereft of many important features 
of a corporation in general, It has no inherent 
power to legislate, all its powers are derived 
from the charter or an incorporating Act. The 
questions of ultra vives are to be settled in the 
case of municipalities by special reference to 
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the statutes creating them. The matter is so 
full of difficulties and the details are so many 
that one cannot enter into a full discussion of 
the topic in a general course on the principles 
of corporation law. I may take one or two 
Indian cases illustrating the principle of ultra 
vives with reference to municipalities that will 
at the same time bring out the peculiarities of 
the Indian law. In the Chairman of Giridi 
Municipality v. Sris Chunder Mazumdar (1), a 
rate-payer who occupied a holding within the 
municipal jimits was assessed with an annual 
fax with reference to the salary carried by him 
within the municipality. He took exception 
to the assessment under section 113 of the 
Bengal Municipal Act but his application was 
rejected by the municipal authorities without 
recourse to the procedure laid down in section 
114 of the Act and he declined to pay the sum 
assessed. The municipality. brought a suit 
against him for recovery of arrears of tax. 
Upon an objection taken by the defendant that 
the assessment was ultra vives and that it was 
not made according to his “ circumstances, and 
property meant the whole amount he earned 
and not what he spent within the municipality, 
the lower court decided in the defendant’s 
flavour and the Municipality moved the High 
Court. Mookerjee, ]. said “it is contended 
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on behalf of the plaintiff that as an application 
for review presented by the defendant has been 
rejected under section 114 the assessment has 
become final under section 116, that its legality 
could not be questioned either directly or 
collaterally before the civil court and that 
consequently the plaintift is entitled to a decree 
for the entire sum claimed. Section 116 says 
that no objection shall be taken to any assess- 
ment or rate in any other manner than in this 
Act provided. It is contended that a remedy 
by recourse to a regular suit in a civil court 
for cancellation of the assessment or by way of 
a proper defence to an action by the municipa- 
lity in a civil court for recovery of assessed 
taxes is not expressly mentioned as a possible 
mode of objection in any portion of the Act, 
nor is such a remedy, it is asserted, contem- 
plated by the legislature. This contention 
however, is not well founded upon principle 
and is not suported by any authority.” After 
quoting several authorities in support of his 
statement Mr. Justice Mookberjee further said 
with regard to the question of ultra vires that 
the “true test is whether there has been a 
substantial disregard of the provisions of the 
law which creates the authority of the muni- 
cipality and regulates its powers and duties. 
A similar view had been taken in Nanda Lal 
Bose v. Corporation of Calcutta in which Sir 
Richard Garth relied in support of this position 
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upon the principle deducible from R. v. 
Morley and R. v. Peowright which shows that 
the distinction recognized between a case in 
which the corporation has acted within its 
powers but probably exercised an erroneous 
discretion and another in which the corpora- 
tion has acted in contravention of its powers 
is analogous to the distinction between an 
error of fact and an error of law...... The essence 
of the matter is that the action of the muni- 
cipality is in its nature quasi-judicial and ts 
not subject to collateral attack except on the 
yround of fraud or on the ground of exercise 
of a power not conferred by the statute” (1). 
It is plain that in the case of Indian municipa- 
lities the test of an ultra vires act is similar to 
that obtaining in the Enghsh Law. The 
peculiarity if any is referable to the statute 
itself. 


In the Chairman of Chittagong Munici- 
pality v. Jogesh Chander Roy the appointment 
of a paid assessor was attacked as ultra vires 
because the question of appointment under 
S 46 of the Bengal Municipal Act was raised 
at a meeting of the municipal commissioners 
as an amendment to a substantive motion, the 
amendment was lost; but the same question 
was again raised as a substantive proposition 
within six months from the date of the first 
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meeting and was carried. The court held that 
the appointment of the paid assessor was not 
ultra vives in as much as the subject of the 
appointment of an assessor had not been finally 
disposed of at the first meeting and therefore 
its reconsideration was permissible (1). It is 
no use multiplying examples of this type. 
The Indian decisions clearly prove that the 
question of ultva vires is determind by the rules 
of the statutes of incorporation so far as muni- 
cipalities are concerned. 

[may mention in passing that a frequent 
question arises in municipalities as to whether 
a mis-application of municipal fund has been 
an uliya vives act. The point was discussed 
in Vaman v. The Municipality of Sholapur and 
it was decided that a tax-payer was competent 
to sue for an injunction to prevent an appro- 
priation by a municipality of any portion ol 
its fund to a purpose not allowed by the act 
(2). Evidently then a misapplication of the 
fund is ultra vires and the ratio decidendi ts 
the principle that the incorporating act is the 
determining factor. 

In view of the conflicting decisions of the 
courts and the division of opinion among text 
writers it may be useful to give a general 
summary of the rules regarding the effect of 
ultra vires contracts. Marshall has summarized 
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them as follows:-—(1) If the contract is fully 
executed on both sides, the courts will not 
interfere to deprive either party of what has 
been acquired under it. (2) If the contract ts 
executory on both sides, it is void and asa 
rule neither party can maintain an action either 
for specific performance or to recover damages 
for non-performance. And this rule applies 
notwithstanding the contract has been partly 
performed on both sides. (3) Where the 
contract is executory on one side only and has 
been fully executed on the other side, so that 
one of the parties has furnished the considera- 
tion the courts differ as to whether an action 
will lie on the contract by the party thus 
furnishing the consideration. Some courts hold 
that the express contract 1s void and that no 
action will lie upon it, the remedy, if any being 
quasi-ex-contractu for what bas been received 
under the contract. Other courts hold that 
the party thus ‘receiving the consideration is 
estopped from setting up that the contract is 
ultra vives in order to defeat an action on the 
contract. (4) When either of the parties to an 
ultra vires contract has received money or 
property under the same, it must be restored 
ou repudiating the contract. (5) A corpora- 
tion is liable on a coutract which is apparently 
within its powers, although it is rendered 
ultra vives by reason of extrinsic facts, if such 
facts were not within the knowledge of the 
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other party. (6) If a corporation bas the 
power under some circumstances, to become a 
party to negotiablelinstruments, and it does so 
for an unauthorized purpose, it cannot set up 
the defence of ultra vives as against a bond fide 
purchaser for value. (7) If a contract is ultra 
vives in part only, the part which 1s authorized 
may be enforced, if it can be separated from 
the part which is unauthorized. (8) A corpora- 
tion may set up the defence of ultra vives when 
sued on a contract entered into by it as agent 
foran undisclosed principal. (9) A corporation is 
not liable on a contract into which it has enter- 
ed without complying with mandatory charter 
or statutory requirements as to form or mode ol 
contracting so long as the contract is wholly 
executory. But it is lable for the contract 
that has been executed by the other party (1). 
The lack of principle and consistency in 
the judicial treatment of these acts is due 
probably to faulty views of the nature of 
corporate acting capacity. If one regards the 
principle of representation as a creature of law 
solely and wholly all corporate acting capacity 
involving that principle must have a rigid 
limit. What becomes then of ultra vires acts ? 
They are not merely irregular in form but they 
are acts which the corporation could not do 
without having its constitution changed. An 
ultva vives act may violate rights in two 
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different directions—it may operate against the 
corporators who do not concur, it may militate 
against the state that has formulated certain 
conditions precedent to incorporation. Conse- 
quently a double barrier is opposed to the 
legality of these acts one of which is sure to 
stand even though the other is removed. 
Freund supposes that in these circums- 
tances one or two alternative positions must be 
taken. Either the law by the creation of the 
corporation bestows upon it “ the fullest acting 
capacity, while at the sametime it forbids its 
use beyond the limits of the charter powers. 
This is a possible and workable theory ; it is 
supported by some writers as the general 
capacity doctrine. Or the law confers acting 
capacity only to a limited extent as an aid and 
instrument to the accomplishment of the charter 
purposes” (1%. On the former alternative every 
act done by corporate authorities in the corpo- 
rate name is a corporate act by legal creation 
and legal sanction. The act may be wrongful 
illegal and even voidable but it cannot be void. 
“or if it is void the law creates only in order 
to deny its creation, it gives with one hand 
and takes with the other. A void corporate 
act, which in order to be a corporate act, must 
first have been called into existence by the fiat 
of the law, is necessarily an anomaly.” On 
the latter supposition every act beyond ‘ne. 
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corporate powers attempts to attach to the cor- 
poration rights and liabilities which it has not 
acquired or assumed. Therefore an ultra vires 
act is an impossibility in this view. 

If, however, the principle of representation 
is regarded as expressed in the corporate acting 
capacity, the recognition of an u/tra vires act 
does not involve any logical inconsistency. 
A distinction arises only between corporate 
acting capacity and corporate powers; the 
former may exist to its fullest extent white the 
latter is limited by the instrument of incorpo- 
ration. Where therefore an act is done in the 
corporate name, but beyond the corporate 
powers, it should first be determined whether 
the act can morally or psychologically be 
attributed to the body corporate as truly 
representative in character. ‘The test must be 
two-fold: first, is the act done in the corporate 
interest, z.e., for the real or plausible advance- 
ment of common purposes? and second: is it 
done by organs whose position is for the doing 
of this kind of acts representative? It would 
be probably difficult to discover any #/fra vires 
act with which the courts have had to deal, 
which was not corporate upon both the tests 
advanced, because without their presence as a 
justification it would probably not be attempted 
to fasten an act upon a corporation. If a 
Railroad Company runs a steam boat, if a 
manufacturing company builds houses and 
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rents them to its employees, if a business cor- 
poration subscribes money to secure the loca- 
tion of a public building near its premises, even 
where a Railroad Company guarantees the 
expenses of a musical festival which promises 
to attract many visitors to a city, the common 
interest is obvious. Take the extreme case of 
a city running a distillery. (r) A municipal 
corporation is organized for government, but 
mcidental to government is the possession of 
property and the possession of property requires 
iis profitable use and investment. What skall 
constitute a proper investment is a matter of 
policy, it may be a loan on security, holding 
of real estate or industrial enterprise; if it is 
contended that industrial activity ıs not 
properly ravestment, rt may be answered that 
the foreclosure of a mortgage may lead to it 
as a practical necessity. If, however, such 
connection with common purposes cannot be 
established the act cannot be called corporate 
in any sense: soifa bank cashier should pay 
an midividual debt with moneys belonging to 
the bank, it would simply be a conversion of 
corporate funds and no one would speak of an 
Citya Vires act. And so the ultra vires act 
hi order to be corporate must be done by an 
Qificer whose postion for that purpose is re- 
Preseatative gail afreigbt agent had guaranteed 
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the expenses of a musical festival, his act 
would never have been attempted to be 
imputed to the Railroad Company, but the 
act of a freight agent in taking goods for 
transportation beyond theline of his company, 
though it may be ultra vives, may yet be 
corporate. As a rule, however, ultva vires 
acts must be either done or authorized by 
governing boards or general managing officers, 
whose acts are prima facie representative.” 
The general principle underlying the 
treatment of Ultra Vires acts has so well been 
set forth by Prof. Freund that I cannot do 
better than quote his words in full as a sequel 
to what has been said in different contexts in 
the present lecture (1). “ The recognition of an 
nltra vives act as corporate is quite consistent 
with the view that it is an act which is idlegas 
as violating shareholders’ rights or legal 
restriction or both. Upon the ground of mere 
illegality, however, different methods of legal 
treatment are possible. | 
First: An illegal act may in law be 
treated as void, 7.¢e., it may be deprived of its 
intended effect. This is specially possible where 
the act in order to be effectual requires legal 
enforcement, of which a broken executory 
contract is the typical example. Any uncon- 
summated act, the consummation of which can 
be prevented by judicial decree, as, eg., a 
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resolution, an order or any documentary 
declaration, stands upon the same footing: 
If such an act is void, a defence raised by any 
body, or an appropriate action brought by 
any one having an actionable interest, will 
result in a judicial declaration of nullity, 
which, however, adds nothing to the legal 
nullity of the act. If the act is executed and 
consummated by transfer of possession or 
otherwise, the legal view may still on principle 
be the same, there may be complete failure of 
title or failure of consideration, but the law 
cannot prevent actual conditions from having 
their natural effect, and the result must be in 
many cases confusion or injustice or both. 
Such a state of facts may then again be 
counteracted by appropriate remedies, the 
purpose of which will be to restore the parties 
to their equitable rights. Thus ta Central 
Transportation Company v. Pullman Palace 
Car Company it was remarked that the courts 
while refusing to maintain any action upon 
the unlawful contract, had always striven to do 
justice between the parties, so far as it could 
be done consistently with adherence to law, 
by permitting property or money parted with 
on the faith of the unlawful contract to be 
recovered back or compensation to be made for 
it. 
Second: The law may treat the ultra orres 
act as simply wrongful and not as vord. In 
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purely executory acts the result will often be 
the same, since the prevention of a wrongful 
act or a successful defence toit while in this 
stage, will leave it altogether without effect. 
There will be this difference, however, that the 
wrongfulness could not be taken advantage 
of by parties whose rights are not violated. 
Where therefore the performance of an ultra 
vives contract is successfully resisted either by 
the corporation making it or by the other 
contracting party, it is clear that the contract 
is treated as vord and not as simply wrongful. 
Where, however, ultra wives acts are fully 
executed, the law in most cases practically 
proceeds upon the view that the act is merely 
wrongful. This may still give to the ageri- 
eved party a right in equity to demand rescis- 
sion or cancellation or an injunction restraining 
the enjoyment of the rights held wrongfully, 
or it may result in the recognition of the ultra 
vives act as having its full intended effect, 
throwing the aggrieved party back upon the 
other remedies. So the injured corporation 
may sue the directors for damages, and above 
all the state may institute proceedings against 
the corporation violating its charter for a 
forfeiture of its franchises or for its dissolution, 
proceedings which cannot effect a confiscation 
of the beneficial interest in the fruits of the 
ultva vives acts. Such proceedings are oi 
course bused upon the theory that the acts 
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complained of, while ultra vires and illegal, 
must be attributed to the corporation, 


Whether ultra vires acts shall be treated 
as void or as wrongtul, ts a question of legal 
policy, which is not alfected by any theory of 
corporate existence. It is simply a part of the 
larger question how, in general, acts beyond 
legal power for violating legal prohibitions 
shall be dealt with—-one of the most difficult 
and unsettled legal problems. The posrtion of 
the law may vary according as the act ts 
simply beyond the charter power, or also 
against public policy, immoral, or expressly 
prohibited, also according as the corporation 
is public or private. The decision therefore 
turns on other points than the nature of cor- 
porate acting capacity.” 


Perhaps some of you will ask that if cor- 
porate acting capacity is purely a gift of the 
law how is a corporate tort to be distinguished 
from a corporate ultra vires act? <A practical 
distinction 1s made between the two, and torts 
are treated as corporate acts. The reason 1s 
that the ura vres act 1s done to produce 
legal consequences and consequently aims at 
widening the orbit of corporate activity while 
the tort being merely an incident to the 
exercise of valid powers, has no such tendency 
or elfect. To treat the tort as void would 
cause consequently unnecessary hardship te 
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the injured party. Hence the distinction ob- 
taining in practice. Such is the general theory 
of wltra vires. I proceed now to discuss the 
nature of trading corporations. 


NOTES ON LECTURE VIII. 
| te For a detailed discussion of the practi- 
cal questions relating to ultra vires acts. . Brice 
on ultra vives may be consulted. The law on 
this topic, so far as British India is concerned, 
has been the subject of Tagore Lectures by the 
late Mr. S. R. Das. 

2. The English doctrine of “ ultra vires 
does not really go back to any ultimate con- 
ception as to the nature of a corporate body ’— 
Pollock. Essays in the Law, pp. 156—-7. This 
remark should be borne in mind while drawing 
any speculative inference from English deci- 
sions on questions bearing on censtitutiona! 
limitations of corporate bodies. | 
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Trading Corporations. 


Tradıng Companies. These are the most 
important examples of trading corporations., 
A company is to be distinguished from other 
associations for business purposes. Lord 
Lindley the greatest authority on Company 
Law describes a company as an association of 
many persons, who contribute money or 
money's worth to a common stock and employ 
it for some common purpose. It is distingui- 
shed from a partnership by the fact that while 
a partnership is an amorphous combination of 
many where the individuals do not lose them- 
selves in the group a company is an association 
crystallized into a group-person. Although a 
company may be a quasi corporation, e.g., 
where it is unincorporated, but at the same time 
privileged to sue or be sued in the name of 
some public officer, (1) yet itis as a group-person 
thata company incorporated under the English 
or Indian Companies Acts plays its juridical 
part. The essential characteristics of a Joint- 
Stock Company are: (a) It can sue or be sued 
in a collective name. (b) Its property or capital 
iS represented in shares and certificates of 
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stocks like those of other trading corporations, 
(c) The death of a member, his insolvency or 
the sale or transfer of his interest is nota 
dissolution of the company. (d) It has the 
immortality of a corporation and consequently 
it can take and hold real and personal estate 
ina collective capacity and in perpetual suc- 
cession. (i) Before discussing the fundamental 
principles of company law it is instructive to 
follow the main lines of development of com- 
panies into juristic persons. 

The legal development of companies in 
England may conveniently be traced from the 
trme of Elizibeth. The England of Elizabeth 
became “national” in the true sense of the 
word. “ The epithet might be applied to it 
fron diverse stand points=- government, re- 
Feiron, literature, learning, economics and 
industry. The general religious and intellec- 
tual activity of the 16th century had brought 
to the knowledge of the English people the 
existence of a great world of material wealth 
outside the restricted boundaries of their [sland 
and for the Anglo-Sixon to know of tts exis- 
tence was for him to covetit. “ Phe peace 
and quietude of Elizabeth's long reign permit- 
ted a sufficient accumulation of capital in 
England to enable her people to follow the 
lead of the Spanish, Portuguese and Dutch in 
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the exploitation of new world” (1). The 
contact of the English with other nations led 
to the development of English commerce and 
the practical question of the means of exten- 
ding the foreign commerce became more and 
more pressing. International law had not yet 
offered the pertect security to traders in foreign 
lands, a stranger in a strange land was not 
always hospitally received. The crown in the 
ryth century was equally powerless to alford 
protection to English vessels on the highways 
of the ocean. ‘The crown simply delegated its 
function of protection to recognized bodies of 
foreign merchants who were empowered to use 
such measures as the purposes of trades and 
safety of persons engaged in them might 
require. These bodies fell into four classes, 
viz.: (1) Regulated Companies, (2) Exclusive 
and Semi-Regulated Companies, (3) Joint- 
Stock Companies (4), Colonial Companies. 
The last class does not concern us so much as 
the other three. 


The Regulated Companies were mere 
relations of the older gilds. In fact they arose 
from the application of the principles of 
domestic trade to foreign trade and industry. 
They were organisations of the merchants 
Carrying on commerce with I landers, the 
Netherlands, Denmark, the Scandinavian and 








(1) Davies-—Histery of Corporations, Vol. IJ, p. 219. 
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Baltic countries. The Enghsh Merchants in 
France, Italy, Spain and Portugal appear never 
to have had an enduring corporate organisa- 
tion. The foreign merchants, however, always 
group themselves into compact leagues more 
or less akin to corporations. The most impor- 
tant of these organisations was the famous 
Hanseatic League with its head-quarters at 
the Steel Yard in London. 

The student of economics may very well 
consult Ashley’s English [Economic History for 
a detailed description of old english leagues, 
but the lawyer ts permitted to leave detailed 
economic history alone; the only important 
thing for him to know os that these leagues 
grew into corporate bodies through the grant 
of charters to many of them by the English 
kings. Thus the earliest organisation of the 
Inglish merchaats that came in direct contact 
with the foreigners was that of the staplers. 
Itis known that in the time of Henry Illa 
wool-staple existed, although no definite ins- 
tance of a staple trading with foreigners before 
the 14th century is known. ‘These staplers 
were granted charters during the rath century 


But they were generally managed by the city 
Mayor and their corporate character was 
rudimentary, [Tt was at the beginning of the 
5th century when Henry IV granted a charter 
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Kuglish merchants in Holland, Zealand, 
Flanders and other lands over sea had conceded 
to them the power of electing governors for 
the administration of justice and the adjust- 
ment of controversies among them that the 
groups of traders were passing from an 
amorphous into a crystallized state. When 
the traders appeared in groups regulated by 
special laws they came to be known as the 
Regulated Companies. 

Exclusive and Semi-Regulated Companies: 
After the Regulated Companies arose a second 
type of companies that may be termed Semi-Re- 
vulated. These tended to become exclusive 
as they were not allowed to admit to member- 
ship more than a given number of traders. 
These were midway between Regulated Coni- 
panies and Joint-Stock Companies. The best 
example of a Semi-Regulated Company ts the 
Levant or Turkey Company. The Itneglish 
trade with the countries on the Lastern Medi- 
terranean, with Greece and Turkey and with 
Asratic countries to the south east as lar as 
India had long been carried on wholly over- 
land, or partly overland and partly by the 
Mediterranean as far westword as Italy or 
lrance The English merchants participated 
in this trade only mediately through the 
Venetian and other Italian Merchants. “In 
the 15th century, however, the routes by water 
caine to be used and merchants ol Portugal 
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served partly as media for the supply of England 
with Eastern merchandise. (1) In the same 
century English Merchants began to meet this 
branch of foreign trade as it had met that of 
the Netherlands and Holland. In 1455 there 
appears to have been a sufficient body of 
English merchants in Italy to justify the 
appointment by Richard IH of a Consul for 
them at Pisa. Soon afterwards in the reign of 
Henry Vil a few elforts were made by English 
adventurers to establish a trade in the Barbary 
State.” These attempts were responsible for the 
establishment of the Barbary Company which 
later on developed into the Levant Company 
when Ehzabeth in 1551 granted certain Inglish 
subjects, their executors and administrators a 
charter to trade to Turkey exclusively under 
the name of the Company of the Merchants of 
the Levant. The maximum number of persons 
to be formed into the Levant Company was 
fixed by the charter. The company was 
allowed the power to enact by-laws for their 
good government. The Levant Company as 
a type of other exclusive Semi-Regulated Com- 
nanies was limited as to the number of 
members, the number of countries with which 
it could trade and had the power to manage 
its own allairs through its own directors 
unhampered by any specific Jaw. The principle 
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of joint-stock was applied here to a limited 
extent. (1) 

The Joint-Stock Companies: These are 
the common examples of modern trading 
corporations. The principle of Joint-stock was 
not apphed in purely regulated Companies and 
only toa partial extent insemi-regulated ones. 
But it is this principle that has made the 
Joint-Stock Companies the most poweful cor- 
porations of the present dav. The father of 
the Joint-stock Companies is the East India 
Company. We are interested in this particular 
Company historically socially and legally. <A 
lecturer on Indian corporations cannot but 
enter into some details of the Company that 
has been responsible, although mediately, for 
the establisment of the Tagore chair of law. 

The [fast Indian Company was partially 
an outgrowth of the Levant Company which as 
[ have told you, was a typical semi-Regulated 
Company. The Court Records of the East 
Indian Company show that the Governor of 
the Levant Company--Sir Thomas Smith-~was 
also a Governor of the East India Company. 
On the 31st December, 1600 Elizabeth “ grant- 
ed to George, Earl of Sunderland and 215 
others that they from henceforth be one body 
corporate and politic by the name of the 
Governor and Company of merchants of 


(1) Daviei—jlac, ceta Vol. H, 
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London, trading into the East Indias, have 
corporate succession with power to admit and 
expell members, be capable of receiving, hold- 
ing and granting property, sue and be sued in 
the corporate name and use a common seal. 
The direction of the voyages, the provisions of 
the shipping and merchandise there to belong- 
ing, the sale of all merchandise returned in the 
voyages, and the managing and handling of 
all other things belonging to the Company 
were reposed in a Governor, Deputy Governor 
and 24 directors elected annually by the 
members of the Company at a general court 
but removable by them at any time. Tora 
term of £5 years the members of the Company 
and their sons who had attained majority were 
empowered to make such reasonable laws, 
constitutions, orders and ordinances as to them 
shall seem necessary and convenient for the 
sood government of the Company and all 
factors, master mariners, and other olficers 
employed in any of their voyages and for the 
better advancement and continuance of their 
trade. 

Nine voyages were made from 1601 to 1613. 
The first proved extremely profitable, the vessels 
fitted out in 1607 were lost at sea. In the 7th 
voyage in 1610 several classes of adventurers 
united and were called joint adventures. The 
authority exercised by the corporation on its 
members was that of a regulated Company, 
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because all the adventures had been undertaken 
by groups of members of the Company on 
Joint-Stocks and not by the Company in its 
corporate capacity. The Company had, how- 
ever, obtained in 1609 a confirmation of their 
charter from James I, with an amendment 
making it perpetual, but revokable oa three 
year’s warning. “Their monopoly had been 
maintained intact during the life of Elizabeth, 
‘but James [in 1604 had granted to Sir Edward 
Michelborne and his associates a license to dis- 
cover the countries and dominions of Cathaia, 
China, Japan, Corea and Cambaia and the 
islands and countries thereunto adjoining and 
to tread with the people inhabiting them not as 
yet frequented and traded unto by British sub- 
jects or people,” (1) In 1635 Charles I granted 
several people a license to trade in the territory 
of the East India Company and in 1637 he 
confirmed the privileges already granted “as 
to all places in India where the old Company 
had not settled any factories or trade before 
the eth of December 1635.” (2) On the 
accession of Charles If a new charter substan- 
tially increased the body of powers already 
possessed by the Company. In 1669 the port 
of Bombay which had been ceded to Charles 
by Portugal in accordance with his marriage 
contract was coveyed by him to the last India 
(1) Anderson-—History of Commerce, Vol. LH, p. 372. 
(2) Bucre—Annuls, Vol. j, p. 320. 
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Company with power to govern it by laws 
enacted by the Company. No other condition 
was imposed than that the laws were “ to be 
reasonable and not repugnant or contrary, but 
as near as may be agreeable to the laws 
statutes Government and policy of England.” (1) 

Even at the Restoration the East India 
Company was not fully developed into a 
perfect Joint-stock corporation, because the 
Joint-stock about this time was variable formed’ 
by the sums which the individuals who were 
free of the Company chose to pay into the 
hands of the Directors receiving credit for the 
amount on the Company's books and pro- 
portional dividends on the profits of the voy- 
age. (2) It was after the revolution of 1688 
that the Company reached its final stage of 
development. According to the political 
theory of this period the monopolies of trade 
could be granted by Act of Parliament. On 
this principle the commons began an active 
interference in the affairs of the East India 
Company. In 1689 acommittee of investigation 
reported * that the best way to manage the 
East India trade is to have it in a new Com- 
pany and a new Joint-stock and this to be 
established by Act of Parliament, but the 
present Company to continue the trade, 
exclusive of all others either interlopers Or 
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a) P Patent granted to the East India Conan: Pp. 89—90. 
(2) Mill--History of British India, Vol. I, pp. 64—65. 
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| ai ships, till it be established” O TI e 
Parliament, however, failed to legislate and 
the affairs of the Company were left to the 
king | who confirmed tbeir chartered rights 
without any diminution in 1693. In the same | 
year a néw charter was granted’ which recoge 
nized to some extent the rights of traders 
outside the old company. Next year the House 
of Comnfons resolved that “it is the right of 
all Englishmen to trade to the East Indies on 
any part of the world unless prohibited by Act 
of Parliament. The East India Company now 
sought to have their powers sanctioned by Par- 
liament. The result of the struggle of the old 
Company against its opponents was however 
an Act favourable to the latter. The old East 
India Company still had three years of cor- 
porate life and it succeeded in 1699 in obtaining 
an Act of Parliament which granted i:i to tiade 
by Joint-stock and when it presented ihe new 
charter to king William he recommended ‘t 
to unite with the English Company. The 
terms of the union were finally settled in the 
reign of Queen Anne. 

= It was in the first year of the 18th century 
that the legal development of the East India 
Company was complete. The subsequent 
history 3 1S merely politic al and does not concern 
us here. All that is necessary to notice is that 

the J oint- stock principle empowered a group of 








(1) Letters Patent. granted. to East Indian. € ompany, pp, 150,151. 
(2) ow cita Vol HI, p. 82. 
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men to manage their business with the help of 
functionaries elected from amongst them and 
bye-laws made by them. The fundamental 
feature of government by some of the represen- 
tatives made itself manifest very early in the 
carrier of this typical Joint-stock Company. 
let us examine the principles of government 
applicable to trading corporations. | 

The subject of government has beén treated 
by Messrs. Clareand Ramsbotham in Halsbury’s 
Laws of England ina general way. The law 
as laid down there applies to Indian Companies 
iy most of the cases. In treating of this subject 
i shall follow Halsbury. 

The first point to notice with regard to 
sovernment is the appointment of officers. It 
samposstble to make any general statement as 
ro the offices which may be preseni im acor- 
poration, because they vary according to the 
exigencies of circumstances. The only rule 
that is of general application is that when an 
ofice becomes vacant the corporation has a 
sight to have it filled. A corporation by its 
bye-laws may determine the conditions on 
which an office may be held, In the case of 
statutory companies especially in India the 
incorporating statute does not specify tre 
number of officers but leaves it to the discre- 
tion of the shareholders. Certain provisions 
regarding management and administration are 
found in the statute but these are provisions 
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for protection of creditors. Thus in the Indian 
Companies Act, 1882 all that is required for 
the safety of the creditors is found in §§ 63-60, 
There nothing 1s mentioned as to the choice of 
a director or manager or any other officer of a 
Company but provisions are made regarding 
the registration of office and penalties for 
non-publication of the Companies’ name. 
Another topic of importance so far as the 
government of a joint-stock Companv is 
concerned reters to the convention of meetings. 
A corporation can only do corporate acts at 
a meeting unless a special method ts authorized 
by the incorporating Act. In the case of Indian 
Companies a general meeting of every Company 
under the Act is to be held once at least in 
every year. The Company may alter regula- 
tions by special resolutions tn such general 
meetings. E.g., § 76 of the Indian Companies 
Act, 1882 says “Subject to the provisions of 
this Act and to the conditions mentioned in 
the memorandum of association, any Company 
formed under this Act or the Indian Companies 
Act, 1866, may, in general meeting, from time to 
time, by passing a special resolution, alter ail 
r any of the regulations of the Company 
contained in the articles of association.” The 
Act in this case limits the resolution to a 
particular type. The resolution is to bea 
special resolution. The latter is defined by 
the Act to be a resolution passed by a majority 
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of not less than three-fourths of such members 
of the Company, for the time being entitled, 
according to the regulations of the Company, 
to vote, as may be present in person or by 
proxy at any general meeting, of which notice 
specifying the intention to propose such reso- 
lution has been duly given, and such resolution 
has been confirmed by a majority of such 
members, for the time being entitled, according 
to the regulations of the Company, to vote as 
may be present, in person or by proxy ata 
subsequent general meeting of which notice 
has been duly given and held at an interval 
of not less than 14 days nor more than one 
month from the date of the meeting at which 
such resolution was first passed. 

lt appears that in the case of Indian 
Companies it is essential to observe the pro- 
cedure laid down in the Act itself for the 
change of regulations once adopted bv a 
statutory Company. Sometimes important 
questions arise in connection with the internal 
defects in tue management ofa limited Com- 
pany. Thasor Raza Bahadur Shivlal Motilal 
v The Pircwmdas Mills Company, Ld., it was 
necessary to decide whether an innocent 
party was allected by the defective manage- 
ment ola Company. ‘This case decided some 
important questions of Jaw and it is necessary 
to seteout the facts in some detail before 
cutering ito the questions of law. 
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By a mortgage of the 15th April, 1905 the 
defendants mortgaged to the plaintiff certain 
property to secure a loan of six lacs. Under 
the mortgage the plaintiff had the right to 
appoint a nominee to be a director of the 
defendants and he appointed one Dani, his 
munim in Bombay, as such nominee. In 
June 1907 the defendants) borrowed three lacs 
on a cash credit opened with the Bank of 
_India for one year from irth June, r907. The 
said transaction was made conditionally on 
the defendants giving an undertaking not to 
further charge the property previously mort- 
gaged to the plaintiff and resolution to that 
effect was passed at a meeting of the defendants’ 
directors at which Dani was present. No 
letter of undertaking was in fact given. The 
loan from the Bank of India was renewed at 
the end of the year for another year. The 
bank made some attempt to obtain a higher 
rate of interest, but im the end the loan was 
renewed at the same rate as before. In 1909 
the defendants failed to pay the said loan to 
the Bank of India when due. Finally the said 
loan was renewed for three months on further 
security being given on 30th June, 1909. On 
5th August, 190g the defendants applied to 
the plaintiff for a further advance of 5 lacs ol 
which 2 lacs were required urgently on the 
security of the said property mortgaged to 
the plaintif. The plaintiff consulted Dani 
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who approved of the transaction. The plaintiff 
thereon advanced two lacs and received a receipt 
for the sum in which it was stated that the 
said two lacs formed part of a sum of five lacs 
intended to be advanced by the plaintiff, that 
the plaintiff should have time to consider 
whether he would advance the said sum of 
five lacs as a further charge and that in the 
event of the plaintiff deciding to advance such 
sum the defendants would execute a proper 
legal deed of charge to secure such sum and 
interest and in the event of the plaintiff 
deciding not to make such further advance the 
said sum of two lacs should be repaid imme- 
diately with interest and together with the 
original loan of six lacs. At the date of the 
said receipt there were only three directors of 
the defendants and not four, the minimum 
number under the articles of association of 
the defendants. Thereafter the plaintiff 
decided to make the proposcd advance and 
signified his intention to the defendants. A 
formal deed of charge was prepared but not 
executed owing to the insolvency. of the 
defendants and other circumstances. On 
August ioth the plaintiff for the first time 
received notice of the resolution of the defen- 
dantsin favour of the Bank of India. The 
plaintiff had the receipt passed in his favour 
by the defendants stamped as a° charge on 
land and registered. On September 17th 
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the defendants were declared insolvent and 
Mr. R. D. Sethna was appointed liquidator. 
As such liquidator he was ordered to sell the 
mortgaged property and hold the sale proceeds 
subject to the amount due to the plaintiff. 
The liquidator sold the mortgaged property 
and paid the plaintiffs claim on the mortgage 
of six lacs. The plaintiff sued the defendants 
for a declaration that he was entitled toa 
charge on the balance of the sale proceeds for 
two lacs and interest and for payment of that 
sum. Mr. Justice Davar remarked “ the main 
question in this suit is whether the plaintiff 
is entitled to a charge on the defendants’ 
property, and to rank as a secured creditor, or 
merely toshare rateably as anordinary creditor 
of the defendant-Company......[ will discuss 
the question on the assumption that a valid 
charge was created in favour of the plaintiff. 
A close study of the authorities establish 
beyond all doubt that in law neither the want 
of a resolution nor the defect in the Board of 
Directorate can affect adversely the rights of 
third parties who have no knowledge of the 
existence of such infirmities. The authorities 
on the subject are both clear and conclusive. 
E.g. In the case of Royal British Bank v. 
Turquand where the deed ofsettlement of a 
Company provided that the directors might 
borrow on bonds such sums as should from 
time to time by a general resolution of the 
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Company be authorized to be borrowed, it 
was averred that there had been no such 
resolution authorizing the making of the bond 
in that case. Lord Campbell, in delivering 
the judgment, said “in this case the bond sued 
upon is allowed to be under the seal of the 
Company...... „A prima facie case therefore is 
made for the plaintills....... No illegality appears 
on the face of the bond or condition...... If no 
illegality is shown as against the party with 
whom the directors contract under the seal of 
the Company, excess of authority is a matter 
only between the directors and the share- 
holders.” Again in County of Gloucester 
Bank v. R.M. S5. & H. Colliery Co., tt appears 
that the Directors of that Company had power 
under their articles to fix the number of 
Directors which should) form a quorum. By 
a resolution they fixed three as a quorum. A 
meeting of Directors, at which two only were 
present, authorized the Secretary to affix the 
Companys seal to a mortgage which was 
accordingly done by the Secretary im the 
presence of the same two directors. Tt was 
held that as between the Company and the 
mortgagees, who had no notice of the irregu- 
larity, the execution of the deed was valid, 
Lord Halsbury observing, in ihe course of his 
judgment, that persons dealing with Joint-Stock 
Companies were bound only to look at what 
one may call the outside position of the 
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Company.........0n these authorities, having 
regard to the circumstances under which the 
sum of two lacs of rupees was advanced 
by the plaintiff, having regard also to the 
language of the document executed on that 
occasion and to the contents thereof and the 
terms and conditions mentioned therein, 
having regard also to the action of the parties 
subsequent to the execution of that agreement 
and the events that followed, I have no hesita- 
tion in holding that a valid, legal and binding 
further charge was created in favour of the 
plaintiff against the mortgaged property of 
the defendant Company for the two lacs of 
rupees advanced by the plaintiff on the 5th 
of August 1909, and there must be a decree 
in favour of the plaintiff as praved by him in 
his plaint (1). 

The question of government is thus a 
fundamental question so far as Companies are 
concerned. It determines the legal habilities 
of juristic person known as a private Company. 
This as I have repeatedly pointed out is an 
important factor in determining the orbit of 
the jural capacity of a group person. It is, 
however, a preliminary consideration that 
leads to the other features of a private Com- 
pany. ) 
| The modern companies are lmited by 
shares. The statute law both in England and 
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in India intends to form a comprehensive Code 
applicable to the joint stock trading com- 
panies. I may tell vou before taking a general 
survey of the Indian companies that the earliest 
kind of Joint Stock Company is the Chartered 
Company. You remember that the name 
Joint Stock Company was originally used to 
distinguish such a Company from the regula- 
ted Company which did not trade on a joint 
stock but was in the nature of a trade guild the 
members of which had a monopoly of foreign 
trade with particular countries or places. The 
Chartered Companies were granted through 
their charters from the Crown the exclusive 
privilege of trading as corporate persons. One 
of the disadvantages of a Chartered Company 
was that a charter was not easily obtainable, 
and even when obtainable it was rather costly. 
Again from the standpoint of creditors the 
Chartered Company was unsatisfactory because 
the members were not personally hable for 
the debts of the Company to any extent and 
ence created such a Company was invested 
with entire independence. These circums- 
tances led to the formation of unlimited 
liability companies. These in turn proved 
unsatisfactory because in many cases unlimited 
liability meant ruin to the shareholder al- 
though they were not directly responsible for 
the management of the company. This led 


‘ 


to the idea of limited liability companies. 
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In India it is with this last, that we have 
mostly to do. Jet us discuss the feature 
of Indian Companies Act. I shall refer to the 
Act VI of 1882 because the general principles 
of Company law are, so far as india is con- 
cerned, fixed by that old Act although the 
recent Act has modified the law in some parti- 
culars. Moreover, thenew Company Act has 
not had yet a fair trial and it will be several 
years before some of the points in the new 
legislation can be clearly understood. 

If trading concerns are carried on by largs 
and fluctuating bod'es a person dealing with 
them will not know with whom he is contract: 
ing and who is ‘to be sued when necessary. 
To remedy this defect the Act VI of 1882 says 
in § 4. “No Company, Association, or 
Partnership, consisting of more than to persons, 
shall be formed for the purpose of carrying on 
the business of banking, unless it is registered 
as a Company under this Act, or is formed in 
pursuance of an Act of Parlament or some 
other Act of the Governor-General in Council, 
or by Royal Charter or Letter Patent; and 
no Company, Association or Partnership, cou- 
sisting of more than 20 persons, shall be formed 
for the purpose of carrying on any other busi- 
ness that has for its object the acquisition of 
gain by the Company, Association, or Partner- 
ship, or by the individual members thereof, 
unless it is registered as a Company under thas 
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Act, or of Letters Patent.” The meaning of the 
Act is that all commercial undertakings as 
distinguished from literary or charitable asso- 
ciations should be registered. The Act after 
Clearing the preliminary ground goes on to 
discuss the machinery for the formation of a 
Company under the Act. It says in § 6. 
“ Any seven or more persons associated for 
any lawful purpose may, by subscribing their 
names toa memorandum of association, and 
otherwise complying with the requisitions of 
this Act in respect of registration, form an 
incorporated Company, with or without limited 
lability.” The Act explains that the foreigners 
are persons within the meaning of this section, 
although the whole or any part of the business 
of the proposed Company is intended to be 
transacted out of British India. As is evident 
from the section quoted that it is not necessary 
that the subscibers should be traders. Even 
“the fact that six of the subscribers are mere 
dummies or nominees of the seventh will not 
affect the validity of the Company.” You re- 
member that in Salomon v.Saloman & Co. it was 
decided that a One-man Company was recog- 
nized by the English Act. The principle of 
that decision is fully applicable to ladia. 

The important documents which according 
to the Indian Act determine the legal capacity 
of the Companies are the memorandum of 
association and the articles of association. 
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The memorandum of association corresponds 
in the case of Companies under the Companies 
Act to the charter or deed of settlement in the 
case of other Companies. It may be noticed 
in this connection that the memorandum ol 
association is an essential ingredient while the 
articles of association are not necessarily so. 
Because the Act says in § 37, that the memo- 
randum of association may, in the case of a 
Company limited by shares, and shall, ın the 
case of a Company limited by guarantee or 
unlimited, be accompanied, when registered, 
by articles of association. The optative form 
in the case of Companies limited by shares 
plainly shows that the articles of association 
do not form a constituent feature of all 
Companies. 

The form of the memorandum varies 
according as the Company js limited by shares 
or guarantee or is unlimited. In the case of 
a Company limited by shares the memorandum 
of association shall contain (a) the name ol 
the proposed Company with the addition of 
the word “limited” as the last word in such 
name ;, (b) the part of British India in which 
the registered otlice of the Company is proposed 
to be situated; (c) the object for which the 
proposed Company 1s to be established ; (d) a 
declaration that the liability of the members 
is limited ; (e) the amount oi capital with which 
the Company proposes to be registered divided 
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into shares of a certain fixed amount. No 
subscriber is allowed to take less than one 
share; and each subscriber of the mem orandum 
of association shall write opposite to his name 
the number of shares he takes. 

The legislature considers these five matters 
to be the essential conditions of incorporations. 
Their importance is so great that with certain 
exceptions they are unalterable. I may draw 
your attention to the third of the above five 
conditions as it is one connected with the ultva 
vives doctrine already discussed. If any act 
is done which is beyond the sphere of the 
Company's activity as marked out by the 
objects proposed, the act is absolutely null 
and avoid. The reason as! have told you in 
the lecture immediately preceding is that the 
shareholders contribute their money on the 
faith that it is to be employed in prosecuting 
certain objects and it would bea violation of 
good faith if the Company were allowed to 
divert it to somet hing quite different. 

The articles of association are meant 
to regulate the internal management of the 
Company. A model of articles is shown by 
the table A of the first schedule of Act VI of 
1882. The Company may adopt all or any of 
the provisions contained therein. The Act 
says that the articles shall, in the case of a 
Company, whether limited by a guarantee or 
unlimited, that has a capital divided into 
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shares, state the amount of capital with which 
the Company proposes to be registered, and 
in the case of a Company, whether limited by 
guarantee or unlimited, that has not a capital 
divided into shares, state the number of mem- 
bers with which the Company proposes to be 
registered for the purpose of enabling the 
Registrar to determine the fees payable on 
registration. 

The next point is that about the pniti. 
The capital which is required to be stated in 
the memorandum of association and which 
represents the amount which the Company 
ıs empowered to issue is called the nominal 
capital. It must be distinguished from the 
subscribed capital; the latter is the aggregate 
amount agreed to be paid by those who have 
taken shares in the Company sometimes a 
minimum subscription may be fixed by the 
articles and if itis fixed the directors cannot 
go to allotment on less, if it is not fixed then 
the whole of the capital offered for subscription 
must be subscribed. A Company may increase 
its capital, consolidate, subdivide it into 
shares of smaller amount and convert paid up 
shares into stock. It cannot, however, reduce 
its capital either by direct or indirect means 
without the sanction of the Court. “ The 
inviolability of the capital is a condition of 
Incorporation—the price of the privilege of 
trading with limited liability, and by no 
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subterfuge will a Company be allowed to evade 
this cardinal rule of policy, either by paying 
dividends out of capital, or buying its own 
shares, or returning money to shareholders. 
But the prohibition against reduction means 
that the capital must not be reduced by the 
voluntary act of the Company, not that a 
Company’s capital must be kept intact. It is 
embarked in the Company's business, and it 
must run the risks of such business. H part 
of it is lost there is no obligation on the 
Company to replace it and to cease paying 
dividends until such lost capital is repaid. 
The Company may in such a case wipe off 
the lost capital and go on trading with the 
reduced amount. But for this purpose the 
sanction of the Court must be obtained by 
petition.” (1) ) 

As most of the modern Companies are 
limited by shares the statute determining the 
rights and duties of these group persons care- 
fully distinguish the shares from the capital 
of a Company’s nominal capital. The amount 
may be anything from one rupee to one thou- 
sand rupees. In England the most common 
amount is either £ tor £ 5. Shares may be 
ordinary, preference, deferred, founders, or 
management. The nature of the shares and 
the amount depend on the special circumstances 
attending the creation of a Company. [Ín 





(1) Act Vi of 1882, $ 15, E, Manson—Law of Trading Companies. 
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general a Company may issue preference shares 
even if there is no mention of them in the 
memorandum of Association. Thus according 
to the English Companies Act “any preference 
or special privilege given to a class of shares 
cannot be interfered with on any reorganiza- 
tion of capital except by a resolution passed 
by a majority of shareholders of that class 
representing three-fourths of the capital of 
that class.” The preference as Manson has 
pointed out may be given with regard to 
dividends only or to dividends and capital. 
Preference shareholders are given by the statute 
the right to inspect balance sheets. Founder’s 
shares are those that give the shareholders the 
right to take the whole or half the profits after 
payment of a dividend of 7 or 10 per cent. to 
the ordinary shareholders. 

Sometimes questions arise with reference 
to the position of the promoter of a Company 
in the Company promoted by him. The pro- 
moter according to Cockburn, C. f., 1s a person 
“who undertakes to form a Company and to 
set it going and who takes the necessary steps 
to accomplish that purpose. Whether a 
given individual is a promoter or not depends 
on questions of fact. Once, however, it is 
clearly settled that a person is a promoter 
he is regarded asa trustee or agent for the 
purpose of settling the obligations involved. 
Because a promoter has in his hands the 
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creatron and moulding of the Company, the 
power of defining how and when and in what 
shape and under what supervision it shall 
start into existence and begin to act as a 
wading corporation, he must not take advant- 
age of the Company’s helplessness (1). “A 
promoter may sell his property to the Company 
bhot he must first see that the Company is 
farnished with an independent board of 
directors to protect its interests and he must 
make full and fair disclosure of his interest 
ca order that the Company may determine 
whether 1t will or will not authorize the 
oramoter to make a profit out of the sale. It 
= nota sufficient disclosure in such a case for 
che promter merely to refer in the prospectus 
to a contract which, if read by the shareholders, 
would inform them of bis interest. They are 
ander no obligation to enquire. It «is for the 
oromoter to bring home notice, not construc- 
‘ive but actual, to the shareholders.” (2) 

A topic of importance in Company Law 
«s that regarding the prospectus of a Company. 
At one time the prospectus was regarded as 
ibe usual mode of inviting the public to subs- 
vibe for shares. At present the statutes both 
inghsh and Indian do not, however, insist on 
the issuing of a prospectus, but they require 
all the material facts relating to the Company 
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(64) Erlanger v. New Sombrero Phosphate Company, 3 A. C. 1239. 
(2) The Encyclopædia Britannica, 19th Edition, Vol. VI, p. 797. 
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to be published if a prospectus is not issued. 
A prospectus 1s an invitation to the public to 
take shares on the faith of the statements 
therein contained and consequently is the 
basis of the agreement to take shares. Thus 
the obligations created by the prospectus are 
governed by the doctrine of uberrima Fides, 
The directors must be perfectly candid witii 
the public. “They must not only state what 
they do state with strict and = scrupulous 
accuracy, but they must not omit any lact 
which if disclosed, would falsify the statements 
made.” One may refer to the famous cases «al 
New Brunswick Railway Co. v. Muggeridee, 
and Derry v. Peek for the discussion of prm- 
ciples governing the lability of directors Pw 
an untrue statement in the prospectus of a 
proposed Company. These cases are so weil 
known that it is not necessary to stop here for 
recapitulating what is perhaps known to you 
all. B 

The allotment of shares especially im a 
Company limited by shares is an important 
transaction. According to the English Coni- 
panies Act, 1908 a Company cannot commence 
business or make any binding contract or 
excercise any borrowing powers until it has 
obtained a certificate entitling it to commence 
business. fo obtain this certificate the Com- 
pany must have allotted shares to the amoun: 
ol not less than the minimum = subseription, 
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every director must have paid up his shares 
in the same proportion as the other members 
of the Company, a statutory declaration, made 
by the secretary of the Company or one of 
the directors, must have been filed with the 
Registrar of Joint-stock Companies, that these 
conditions have been complied with. Accord- 
ing to the Act VI of 1882 (The Indian 
Companies Act) a Company may have some 
shares fully paid and others not fully paid. 
The manner in which shares are to be issued 
and held is indicated by § 28 of this Act. 
According to this section “ Every share in any 
Company shall be deemed and taken to have 
been issued and to be held subject to the pay- 
ment of the whole amount thereof in cash, 
unless the same has been otherwise determined 
by a contract duly made in writing, and filed 
with the Registrar of Joint-stock Companies 
at or before the issue of such shares.” 

A shareholder becomes, of course, a mem- 
ber of the Company. A question may naturally 
be asked as to whether the final allotment of 
a share may be subject to a condition precedent 
named by the applicant, and if so what would 
be the position of the applicant till the condi- 
tion is fulfilled. According to the decision 
in Mahendra Gopal Mukerji v. Lachman 
Prasad and another the applicant for a share 
to the allotment of which a condition precedent 
is attached, is a creditor and not a member 
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of the corporation till the condition is fulfilled. 
Here a company was started in Meerut in 
1g04 with the object of a very general nature. 
In ¥906 the Company proposed to erect a mill 
at Fyzabad and accordingly issued a pros- 
pectus and invited the public to subscribe the 
necessary capital. On the faith of this pros- 
pectus one M applied for shares but added to 
his application acondition to the following 
effect. “ These shares are subscribed only 
on condition that any mill ıs started in 
the suburbs of Fyzabad.” The Company, how- 
ever, found that they could not raise the 
necessary funds to start a mill at Fyzabad and 
therefore passed a resolution that the money 
already subscribed for'that purpose should be 
refunded. But before this was done the 
Company went into liquidation. It was 
remarked in the course of the judgment that 
lacts of the case and the subsequent conduct 
of the Company itself showed that “it was 
clearly understood by the present appellant 
and the Company that it was a condition 
precedent that a branch mill should be started 
at Fyzabad or its suburbs. If it had been 
otherwise, there would have been no necessity 
for the Company to pass the resolution of the 
27th of September, 1909. It appears that the 
Company wished to raise funds locally and the 
person living in Fyzabad were willing to 
subscribe provided that a mill was started 
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there.” It has been admitted that il the con- 
dition is a condition precedent the appellant 
is entitled to succeed. “In view of the facts 
in the case we have no hesitation in saying 
that the condition wasa condition precedent. 
The appellant is nota member of the com- 
pany, but apparently ts a creditor and entitled 
to get back what he has already paid.” (1) 

An agreement for shares is governed by 
the ordinary rules of contract. The offer in 
the case of shares is generally in the form of 
an application in writing to the Company, 
made in response toa prospectus requesting 
the Company to allot the applicant a certain 
number of shares on terms of the prospectus. 
According to the English Companies Act, 190% 
an allottee is entitled to rescind his contract 
where the allotment 1s irregular. An allot- 
ment is the usual evidence of acceptance. As 
soon as the allotment is posted the contract 
Is complete, even though the letter never 
reaches the applicant. Itis the duty of the 
Company, when the contract is complete, to 
enter the shareholder’s name in the register ol 
members and to issue to him a certificate under 
the seal of the Company. Such a certificate 1s 
the evidence of the shareholder's title to the 
shares. The register of members consequently 
ıs an important document. 
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(1) L L. R. 35 ALL, p. 538. 
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According to the Indian Companies Act, 
1882 every Company is required to keep in one 
or more books a register of its members. The 
register should contain the following par-. 
ticulars:—(a) The names and _ addresses 
and the occupations, if any, of the members 
of the Company, with the addition, in the case 
of a Company having a capital divided into 
shares, of a statement of the shares held by 
each member, distinguishing each share by 
its number and the amount paid, or agreed 
to be considered as paid, on the shares of each 
member (b). The date at which the name of 
any person was entered in the register asa 
member (c). The date at which any person 
ceased to be a member. The importance of 
the register is seen from the fact that the 
principle of limited hability requires that the 
limitation of hability should be brought home 
by every possible means to persons dealing 
with the Company as well as that such persons 
should know as far as possible what was the 
limited capital which was the sole fund avail- 
able to satisfy their claims. They should know 
“what amount had been called up, what 
remained uncalled, who were the persons to 
pay, and in what amounts. These data might 
materially assist a person dealing with the 
Company in determining whether he would 
give it credit or not; in any case they are 
matters which the public had a right to 
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know ” (1). The legislature has consequently 
demanded the keeping of a register with all 
necessary particulars in it so that the public may 
inspect it at all reasonable times. In order that 
the register may be accurate and correspond 
to the true liability of{membership for the time 
being the court is authorized to order the 
entry or removal of the name of a person when 
necessary. Another security against the abuse 
of limited liability is maintained by the rule 
that requires the shares in the case of a limited 
Company to be paid for in full. The legislature 
has allowed such Companies to trade with 
limited liability, but the price of the privilege 
is that the limited capital to which alone the 
creditors can look shall at least be a reality. 
That is why it is ultra vires for a limited 
Company to issue its shares at a discount. 
The Section 47 of the Indian Companies Act, 
1882 has indicated certain measures for further 
safety of the public. An important question 
arose in the New Flemming Spinning and 
Weaving Company, Ld., in liquidation con- 
nected with the topic under discussion. The 
articles of association of the Company autho- 
rized the directors to raise or borrow from time 
to time in the name or otherwise on behalf of 
the Company such sums of money as they from 
time to time think expedient, either by way o! 
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sale or mortgage of the whole or any part of 
the property of the company or by bonds, de- 
bentures, or promisory notes or in such other 
manner as they deem best and for the purpose 
of securing the re-payment of any money so 
borrowed with interest to make and carry into 
effect any arrangement which they may deem 
expedient by conveying or assigning any pro- 
perty of the company to trustees or otherwise.” 
Now the matter for decision was whether the 
exercise of such powers as contemplated in the 
articles of association through an instrument- 
ality not specihed in the rule was ultra vires 
and as such affected the principle of limited 
liability as understood by the statute. It was 
held that an instrumentality not specified in 
the articles but analogous to the means indi- 
cated definitely might do. But the still more 
imporlant question was whether such an ins- 
trument was vinding on the company. In this 
case the money was raised by a bill ol exchange. 
The Section 47 of the Indian Companies 
Act, 1866 provided as follows “ta provote, bill 
of exchange or hundi shall be deemed to have 
been made, accepted or endorsed on behalf of 
anv company under this Act if made accepted 
or endorsed in the name of the Company by 
any person acting under the authority of the 
Company or if made accepted or endorsed by 
or on behalf or on account of the Company 
by any person acting under the authority of 
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the Company, The decision kept in view 
the fact that all transactions authorised by 
the Companies Act must not violate the 
fundamental principle of limited hability. Al- 
though the doctrine of agency plays an impor- 
tant part so far as one of the reasons for deci- 
sion is concerned yet that doctrine is discussed 
here in connection with the principle that does 
not. allow the shares to. be paid “in meal or 
my mah.” [Every share carries with. it the 
habiitv to pay up the full amount in cash o: 
its. equivalent. The hability is limited but 
not vusory. 

As all dealings with a company are domi- 
nated by the fundamental rules of common 
law coupled with the statutory limitations i 
goes without saying that a fraud or a misre- 
presentation has the saine effect: ona contract 
With a company as on that with an individual. 
Hence a company can not keep a contract ob- 
tained by the mis-representation or fraud ol 
its agent. In fact the statutory hability 
the directors especially in England has carried 
the common law liability a step further. In 
the case of a mis-representation, however, inno- 
cent, made by the directors the contract with 
the company may be rescinded and action may 
be brought by the share holder against the 
directors under the Directors Liability Act, 1899. 

~The next question deserving attention 1> 
the one concerning the transfer of shares in a 
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gulnt-stock ‘company. The shares or other in- 
terest. of any member in a company are perso- 
nalty aud may be transferred in the manner 
provided by the regulations of the company. 
Lord Blackburn remarked ‘“ one of the chief 
objects when joint-stock companies were estab- 
‘lished was that the shares should be capable 
of being easily transferred; but though every 
shareholder has a primd facie right to transfer 
lus shares, this right is subject to the regula- 
tious of the company and the company may 
and usually does by its regulations require that 
a transfer shall receive the approval of the 
board of directors before being registered,——the 
object being to secure the company against 
having an insolvent or undesirable shareholder 
substituted fora solvent and acceptable one. 
This power of the directors to refuse a transfer 
must not, however, be exercised arbitrarily or 
capriciously. [fit were, it would amount to 
a confiscation of the shares. | 

Phe rules regarding the distribution of 
dividends and the examination of the account 
ol a company ure saleguards against unneces- 
sary waste or mis-use of company s property. 
They may be said to have an indirect bearing 
on the liability of the members. A company 
can only pay dividends out of profits. Dividends 
are “ earnings of a concern after deducting 
the expenses of earning them.” ‘lo pay divi- 
dends out of capital is not ouly ultra vtres 
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but illegal, as constituting a return ol capital 
to .shareholders. Directors are required 

take reasonable care to secure the preparation 
of proper balance sheets and estimates, and as 
businessman they should exercise their judg- 
ment on the balance sheets and estimates pre. 
pared for inspection. [Tf they fail to do this 
and pay dividends out of capital they are held 
liable unless the court think otherwise The 
court as a rule does not interfere with the dis 
cretion of directors unless they have been guilty 
of an ultra vives act. The object ol this rule 
isthe maintenance of the capital in its integ- 
rity so as to minimise the chances of failure 
as much as possible. A further guarantee 
against undue waste of the company’s property. 
stock and capital, is secured by the stringent 
provisions fur the appointment and remunera: 
tion of auditors by a company. In the English 
Companies Act, 1907 the rights and duties of the 
auditors are definitely indicated. The neces- 
sity for such provisions is well illustrated by 

recent English Case (1). There the secretary of 
acompany having been guilty of defalcations 
by which loss was occasioned to the company 
the directors alleged that the company’s. audi 
tors had by negligence in the performance 
of their duties conduced to these defalcations 
and refused to give them access to the com- 
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pany'’s books for the purposes of audit. The 
auditors thereupon brought an action, against 
the company and the directors, claiming a 
declaration that they as auditors were entitled 
at all times to access the company’s books 
and an order for access thereto. The time 
having arrived when in the ordinary course 
the audit of the company’s account by the 
plaintiffs should be proceeding for the purposes 
of the next annual general meeting, the plain- 
tiffs made an interlocutory application in the 
action for an order that the defendants should 
give them access to the books and Eve., d., made 
a mandatory order to that effect on the ground 
that the auditors had a statutory right of 
access to the books. On appeal the court held 
that it was a question for the judicial discretion 
of the court whether the right of access to the 
books claimed by the plaintifis should be en- 
forced by a mandatory order and that such an 
order ought not, under the circumstances of 
the case, to have been made upon an interlo- 
cutory apphcation and without any steps to 
ascertain whether the company were desirous 
that the plaintiffs should continue tu act as 
auditors or not and therefore the appeal must 
be allowed. f l 
The auditors put their claims on the 
grounds of their duty to protect the rights of 
the company and thecontention ou their behalf 
goes to this astounding extent: that although 
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an auditor be a convicted felon his right is 
statutory and cannot by any possibility be taken 
away from him. It may or may not be so. 
As at present advised it is one thing to say 
that a man has a statutory right and it is quite 
another thing to say that the court in the 
exercise of its judicial discretion is bound to 
grant a mandatory injunction in order to give 
ellect to such right. Itis perfectly clear in 
my opinion that the court 1s not bound to do 
anything of thesort. In all cases of this nature 
which are matters relating to the tnternal 
management of the company tt has always 
been the pratice of the court to direct a meeting 
of the shareholders to be convoked in order to 
see What their wishes are. [ cannot assent to 
the contention of the plaintill’s counsel as to the 
supreme position of the auditors. They are 
servants of the company appointed by the 
company and if the shareholder did not desire 
them to act no court would by mandatory in- 
function force them upon the company. IH the 
company chooses to say in general uieeting 
that having regard to the nou-iuspection ol 
their books during all these years they do uot 
wish that the plaintiffs should act as auditors 
any more, | cannot see how any court can pos- 
sibly compel by way of injunction specific per- 
formance of the contract of service of the audi- 
tors. In truth §r12 of the Companies Act, 1g08 
(English) makes the company the- appointer 
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of the auditors. By that section the compay 
have a duty imposed upon them to appoint an 
auditor or auditors to hold office till the next 
annual general meeting. Primâ facie that is 
their appointment; and if the auditors are 
dismissed before the expiration of their term 
of office they have the usual right of action for 
wrongful dismissal. It may be that there is an 
answer justifying the dismissal. But whether 
that be so or not, to say that they can and 
that this court will assist them to force their 
services upon a Company which does not wish 
for them seems to me1o be extravagant. If was 
held in Bainbridge », Smith, (41 Ch. D. 462} 
in fhe case of a director who was entitled to 
act as such by contract on the purchase by a 
Company of the property of brewery company 
that although the director was so entitled yet 
in as much as the company when assembled at 
a mecting called by direction of the court 
for that special purpose, said they did not wish 
him to act as director the Court would not 
interfere to force him on the company.. In 
the same way the court would not force, on 
an unwilling company, auditors whom they 
donot approve. | have no difficulty about 
S113. Its provisions refer to the auditor 
acting as such and are incident to his exercise 
of his duties. If he has been dismissed whether 
rightly or wrongly and excluded vret armis 
by the company nobody can make him respon- 
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sible for not having made out a report or made 
out accounts which he cannot physically do. 
In my opinion there is no ground for interfer- 
ing in. this summary way to thrust their 
auditor upon the company and make the 
company produce to them all their books, not 
merely for the purpose of the company but for 
auditors own purposes. 

You see that the judge lays here a great 
stress on the relation between a company and 
its auditors to indicate clearly that the rights 
and duties of the auditors are defined by the 
statute mainly for the purpose of safeguarding 
the interests of the company. All along the 
legislature has been aiming at the maintenance 
of the principle of hmited habilitv of the 
shareholders. Before <«hiscussing the Indian 
statutory rules regarding this principle it may 
be of some interest to consider how foreign 
systems have dealt with that fundamenta! 
question in connection with companies public 
and private. I shall take a few examples from 
the American and the continental laws touch- 
ing on the legal relations between the share- 
holders and the corporation. 

The shareholder as has already been 
noticed is brought into a legal relation with 
the group body by purchasing, subscribing for 
or contracting to take shares of stock. As soon 
as one or other of these juristic acts has been 
performed the rules of law governing the 
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corporate body come into operation in order 
to fix not only the relative positions of the share 
holder and the body corporate but also those 
of all persons interested in the corporate enter- 
prise. The forms of contract to take shares in the 
stock of a corporation may differ but the legal 
relations established are always similar. The 
reason for this uniformity in the consequence 
of special kinds of juristic acts is that the acts 
concerned refer to the establishment of a generic 
result. Thus Lord Lindley has observed that 
“the type of a member or shareholder of a 
company is a person who hasagreed to become 
a member, and with regard to whom all con- 
ditions precedent to the acquisition of the 
rights of a member have been duly observed.” (1) 

The preliminaries, therefore, might differ 
but the ultimate result is always the same. 
The finished type bears no marks of original] 
peculianities. The contract is in the main a 
contract to subscribe funds for the accomphsh- 
ment of a certain purpose, the subscriber to 
surrender his rights as- owner over the funds 
subscribed, but to retain some of his rights in 
sach funds. He can compel the application of 
such funds to no other purposes than the objects 
of incorporation. This follows from the general 
principles of corporation law. [n an American 
case it was remarked “when any person takes 


(1) Lindley—On Partnership, p 127. 
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stock in a railroad company, he has entered 
into a contract with the company that his 
interest shall be subject to the direction and 
control of the proper authorities of the cor- 
poration to accomplish the object for which 
the company was organized. He doves not 
agree that the improvement to which he subs- 
cribes should be changed in its purposes and 
character, at the will and pleasure of a majority 
of the stockholders, so that new responsibilities 
and it may be new hazards, are added to the 
original undertaking.” (1) 

The legal relations between a company 
and its shareholders are the manifestations o! 
ihe rules of law within the operation of which 
the parties by their contract have brought 
themselves. These relations will then be 
defined by the charter of incorporation or by 
the general enabling statute and articles oi 
association filed in accordance therewith, 
supplemented by the more general rules of 
corporation law. In New Hampshire Centrai 
it. R. Company v. Johnson the law on this 
point was stated as follows :—“ where a party 
makes an express promise to pay the assesments, 
ne is answerable to the corporation upon such 
promise for all legal assesment, and may bc 
compelled to its performance by an action at 
‘aw, before resorting to a sale of the shares. 
itis a personal undertaking beyond the terms 
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of the charter. Where, on the otherhand, he 
only agrees to take a specified member o’ 
shares, without promising expressly to pay 
assessments, then resort must first be had to « 
sale of the shares to pay the assesments before 
an action at law can be maintained. His 
agreement simply to take the shares is an 
agreement upon the faith of the charter and 
by it alone is he, to be governed, so far as his 
shares are to be affected. He takes them upon 
the conditions and Jaw of the charter. They 
exist only by virtue of the charter and are to 
be governed by the provision therin con- 
tained.” (1) Of course, in absence of express 
provisions the ordinary rules of contract will 
determine the hability or otherwise of the 
shareholders in case of demands not specifically 
mentioned in the prospectus. The fundamenta! 
doctrine of consideration will be sufhcient in 
the majority of cases to determine the existence 
of contractual lability. When no considera- 
tion is expressed a sufficient one 1s implied 
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through accepting the subscription of a share 
bolder or admiting the subscriber to all the 
rights of a shareholder. Again i the contract 
to subscribe is conditioned on the subscription 
of a certain amount, it may not be enforced 
until that amount is subscribed for; and if a 
certain amount of stock is mentioned in the 
charter or articles of Association, a contract to 
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subsciibe is tupliedly conditioned ou the subs- 
cription vl that amount unless the terms of 
the subscription contract or of the statute 
under which the corporation is organized are 
inconsistent with the existence of such implied 
conditions.(1) 

Sometimes it js difficult to deteruuuc 
whether a given provision in the constitution 
of the Corporation or in the subscription 
contract constitutes a condition precedent to 
the enforcement of the subscriptiou, of course 
the nuon-fulftlment of that which is not a 
condition is no defence to an action tor calls. 
Thus in an American case where a company in 
iis prospectus set forth an intention to purchase 
ten tracts of land, and alterwards failed to 
purchase two of them, ou account of a defective 
litle, if was held that the plamtiff could not 
ou that account rescind his contract to pur- 
chase shares, as to permit that would bea 
vreat hardship on the other shareholders. I 
injury had resulted there might be an abatc- 
ment in the shape of damages, but not au 
entire release. The basis of this decision was 
the fact that the exact number ten did not form 
a true condition precedent.(2) 

The effect of fraud om a contract to pur- 
chase shares -ıs determined by the general rule 
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Taylor, doc, cit, * 518, Foot Note. 
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thal a fraud makes a contract voidable. It 15 
nol necessary to go into details regarding this 
matter as the subject is fully dealt with in 
any book on the law of contracts. But it may 
be interesting to note that there is a shade ol 
difference between the English and American 
views. regarding the question of annulling 
subscriptions on the ground of the fraud ol 
corporate agents. In England a tendency has 
been shown to regard a contract of subscription 
as a contract strictly between the subscriber 
and the company. Thus m Directors v, Kisch 
the court held that a person could dissolve a 
contract to take shares ta a company when the 
inducement on its part was false, aud when 
not himself guilty of Loches, could withdraw 
without regard apparently to the subsequently 
accruing rights of creditors. Lord Ikauully 
said * that coutracts of this discription betwee 
an individual and a company, so Far as mis- 
representation or suppression of the truth is 
concerned, are to be treated like contracts 
between any two individuals (1). The Ame- 
rican cases recognise, on the otherhand, that 
a subseription contract is onc on which persons 
Other than the contracting parties are entitled 
to rely. 

Taylor suggests that tu questions regarding 
the right to rescind a subscription contract or 
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defend in a suit for calls reasoning like the 
following is applicable. “ In all matter within 
the ordinary scope of the corporate powers, 
the corporation acting through whatever agency 
make constitute the corporate management 
represents all persons in any way interested in 
the corporate enterprise. Consequently the 
interests of all are bound by the Acts of the 
corporate management (say, for simplicity, by 
the acts of the board of directors) within the 
scope of its authority. - But the board in no 
way represents persons whose interests in res- 
pect of the corporate enterprise have not yet 
arisen. When A, for instance, contracts with 
the directors, the latter represent the persons 
whose interests have already accrued, 2.e., 
Shareholders and existing creditors. But A, 
until his rights have arisen, is as to the directors 
an outsider, whom they in no way represent. 
If, in contracting with A, the directors act 
fraudulently, then on account of the fraud he 
would be allowed as between himself and those 
whom the directors represent, to rescind the 
contract, because the fraud of the agent is the 
fraud of the principal, and is in this case, as 
to A, the fraud of the corporation, and of the 
persons already interested in it, whom the 
directors represent. | Moreover, within the 
scope of their more restricted powers, other 
agents, as we as directors represent the entire 
mass of corporate interests. Applying this 
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reasoning to the right of a subscriber to annul 
a subscription contract induced by a fraud of 
the agent representing the corporation in the 
matter, it would seem that the contract might 
be annulled by the subscriber acting swiftly, 
unless, after his subscription and before he has 
taken steps to annul it, some one has acted 
relying on it in good faith; that is, unless 
some one has subscribed subsequently, seeing 
on the books the name of the subscriber whose 
subscription was induced by fraud, or some 
one has contracted with the corporation on the 
credit of such fraudulently induced subscription. 
As to such latter persons, it would seem that 
the subscriber could not rescind so as to pre- 
judice their rights in any way, for the corporate 
agent in his fraudulent contract with the 
subscriber in no way represented such persons, 
who afterwards acted relying on the acts of 
the subscriber. And if the subscription was 
induced by fraud, nevertheless the loss should 
fall on the subscriber rather than on persons 
who acted subsequently relying on his subscrip- 
lion. For the directors, when they afterwards 
contract with any one, represent the subscriber, 
and to allow him to rescind so as to affect the 
rights of a subsequently contracting party 
might visit on an innocent head the results of 
a fraud committed by the corporate agent on 
a person whom at tite time of the subsequent 
contract the directors represent and who, there- 
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fore, should bear the loss rather than the 


parties subsequently contracting.’ (1) 

A question of importance frequently arises 
in connection with changes in the corporate 
enterprise by legislative action. Although 
there are no Indian decisions regarding the 
effect of a legislative change on the relation 
between a company and its shareholders yet it 
may not be amiss to take the views of English 
and American authority as throwing light on 
this important question. It is necessary, how- 
ever, to bear in mind that there 1s some conflict 
of authority ın regard to the point under 
consideration. According to some of the 
American decisions 1f the change in the consti- 
tution is immaterial or if the alteration is in 
the main conducive to the successful carrying 
out of the originally contemplated enterprise a 
shareholder is not released. On the otherhand 
a great number of cases hold that an alteration 
of the constitution effecting a radical change 
in the corporate enterprise releases a share- 
holder from his subscription. These cases 
proceed on the theory that the corporation 
cannot enforce the subscription of a dissenting 
shareholder while the constitution as altered 
remains inforce ; since that would be to enforce 
a contract which the shareholder never made. 
Taylor thinks, that many of these decisions are 
wrong on pr mciple. [or it is a recognised rule 
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that a charter. imports a contract between the 
corporation and the state and consequently any 
change in the constitution made by the state 
and unaccepted by the corporation would be 
unconstitutional and void. But the corporation 
or majority of shareholders has no power. to 
bind the minority by acts beyond the scope of 
the corporate powers contemplated by the 
original constitution and with greater reason 
“no authority to bind them by any act causing 
a radical change in the corporate enterprise, eg., 
by accepting a radical amendment -to the 
corporate constitution. Therefore the state 
having no power to amend the constitution 
against the consent of the corporation and the 
corporation having no power to accept an 
amendment against the consent of any share- 
holder it would seem that no shareholder 
should be allowed to claim a release as long as 
there are other non-consenting shareholders 
who do not wish to be released but desire to 
have the original corporate enterprise adhered 
to.” (1) 

When a power is reserved by the state to 
alter radically the constitution of a corpora- 
tion, unless the change could be held to have 
been contemplated by the subscriber on 
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a) Taylor, Joc. cit, § 532. Fry's Ex'r o. Lexington, &., R. R. Co. 
2 Mete. (Kej) 914. Messissippi, &e., R. R. Co. v. Cross, 20 Ark, 443%. 
Messissiphi, &c., R.R. Co. v. Gaster 24 Ark. 96. For a dissenting 
view, see Thompson v, Guion 5 Jones Eq. (N. C.) t13. 
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subscribing, such altered contract the result of 
a change effected by the state could not be 
enforced against such a subscriber, because a 
State cannot make a contract between its 
citizens. The change, however, must be radical, 
e.g., 1t has been held in New York that an 
alteration by the legislature of the charter 
of a plank road or railroad corporation, in 
persuance of powers reserved, by changing its 
name, increasing its capital, and extending its 
road, does not discharge a subscriber from 
liability on his subscription (r). In the case 
of an immaterial change it was remarked “ the 
change is not fundamental. The new powers 
conferred are identical in kind with those 
originally given. They are enlarged merely, 
the general objects and purposes of the corpora- 
tion remaining still the same. [t mav be 
admitted that under this reserved power to 
alter and repeal, the legislature would have no 
right to change the fundamental character ol 
the corporation and convert it iuto a different 
legal being, for instance, a banking corporation, 
without absolving those who did not choose to 
be bound.” (2) | 

In another case. where the alteration 
consisted of a considerable addition to the 
length of the aone OP in the 
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charter a shareholder wanted to maintain a 
bill in equity to restrain the corporation from 
engaging in the new enterprise. Chief Justice 
Bigelow said “ whatever may be the authority 
which is retained by the legislature to modify 
or change the charters of corporations without 
or against their consent, there would seem to be 
no reason to doubt that, with the concurrence 
of the corporation mantfested in the mode 
pointed out by law, the legislature may make 
any alteration in, or addition to the power and 
authority conferred by the original act of 
incorporation and not lorerga.to the purposes 
and objects for which it was enacted, and 
which it was designed to accomplish, which 
inay seem to be expedient or necessary. No 
breach of contract would be thereby occasioned. 
Such action would be in precise accordance 
with the terms on which the grant of the 
franchise was made. The stuck holder cannot 
say that he became a member of the corporation 
on the faith of an agreement made by the 
legislature with the corporation, that the 
original act of incorporation should undergo 
no change, except with his assent. the real 
contract into which the stockholder enters 1s, 
that he agrees to become a member of an 
artificial body which ts created and bas rts 
existence by virtue of a contract with the 
legislature, which may be amended or changed 
with thé consent of the Company, ascertained 
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or declared in the mode pointed out by law. 
All that we mean to determine is that the 
obligation of the contract which subsists 
between the corporation and a stookholder, 
by virtue of his being a proprietor of shares 
in the corporate stock is not impaired by an 
act of the legislature which amends and alters 
the charter, and authorizes the corporation to 
undertake new and additional enterprises of a 
nature similar to those embraced within the 
original grant of power, if such act 1s accepted 
by a majority of the stockholders in the mode 
provided by law.” (1) 
= In the case of Zabriskie v. Hackensack, &c. 
R. R. Co. the chancellor Zabriskie took a 
different view. He remarked that the legis- 
lature could repeal or suspend a charter of 
incorporation, it could alter or modify it 
but it could not impose a new one and oblige 
the stock holders to accept it. It has, however, 
been suggested that this view is not easy to 
follow, because if the legislature can alter or 
amend or impose new terms it oas plami that 
H has the power toe make the alteration subject 
to the will of a majority of the shareholders. 
Surely what it can do without the assent of 
this majority it can do with it. (2) 
The next question so far as the relation 
between a Company and 1ts shareholders 1S 
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is concerned refers to matters bearing on the 
insolvency of a corporation. Is the insolvency 
of a corporation a defence to a suit brought 
to collect a subscription ? The accepted view 
is that insolvency is no defence. The assignee 
or receiver of the corporation succeeds to all 
its right and may recover unpaid subscriptions 
for the benefit of shareholders and creditors. 
This rule is universally prevalent and follows 
from the theory of juridical personality. ‘The 
receiver consistently with the doctrine of legal 
capacity cannot enforce the payment of a 
subscription which the corporation could uot 
have enforced at the time of his appointment 
for the corporation just as much as its receiver 
represents the interest of all persons, creditors 
as well as shareholders, the main difference 
being that as a receiver is ordinarily appointed 
when the Company is about to be liquidated 
the rights of the creditors in the Company's 
funds are then especially prominent, and a 
receiver is more apt to be regarded as he 
represcuts not only the corporation but also 
creditors and shareholders and in dius character 
of trustee tor the latter may disafirm illegal 
and fraudulent transfers of corporate property, 
and recover its funds and securities misapplied. 
“ A receiver is appointed upon a principle of 
Justice for the benefit of all concerned. Every 
kind of property of such a nature that, if legal, 
it might be taken on execution may, if equit- 
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able, be put into his possession. Hence the 
appointment has been said to be an equitable 
execution. He is virtually a representative 
of the Court and of all the parties in interest 
in the litigation wherein he 1s appointed.” (1) 
Another topic of frequent occurence is the 
forfeiture of shares for non-payment of calls. 
The corporation or the Corporate management 
may forfeit shares for non-payment of calls 
when power to do so is given by the constitu- 
tion of the corporation but the power to forfeit 
like the power to manage all the affairs of 
the corporation, is vested in the directors of a 
Company upon the assumption that they will 
exercise it in the best manner practicable for 
the promotion of the interest of the Company 
and its creditors, that thev will not forfeit the 
stock unless the interest of all will be pro- 
moted thereby. Should they forfeit it for the 
purpose of defrauding the corporation or any 
creditor, such forfeiture would for that reason 
be set aside. Collusive fofeitures cannot be 
allowed. (2) | o Ea 
Sometimes the question arises as to the 
validity of the release or withdrawal of a 
shareholder. According to the general 
principles of corporation law it is incompetent 
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(2) Mills v. Stewart, 41 N. Y. 384, 390. Richmond’s Case 4 Kay 
& J. 305, 3233 Gower’s Case L. R. 6 Eq. 77: Zn re St. Marylebone 
Banking Co., Stanhopes Case,.3 De G. & Sm, 198. pi 
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for the directors or the body corporate to 
permit the holder of partially paid up shares, 
or shares to the ownership of which individual 
hability attaches, to withdraw in anyway not 
authorized by the constitution of the Company. 
Such permission is plainly ultra vires and will 
ordinarely affect the rights only of those 
assenting toit. (1) Here I may refer you to 
the leading English case of Spaekman v. Evans, 
The directors of a Company granted to a 
dissenting shareholder leave to retire from the 
Company on conditions which they deemed 
prudent and advantageous to be granted in 
his case but which were not in accordance 
with the deed of settlement. The shareholder 
performed the conditions, his name was for 
years removed from the list of shareholders, 
the Company changed its business without 
his knowledge and dividends were received 
in which he did not participate. Nevertheless 
it was held that his name should be inserted 
in the list of contributories on the final 
winding up of the Company. (2) So in an 
American case where for the purpose of in- 
creasing the capital stock of the corporation 
to the amount required by law, in order that 
the corporation might pass the examination 
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(1) Mann v. Cook 20. Conn, 178, 188. Whitaken v, Grummond 
OB. Mich, 240. . 

(2) L. R. 3 HA L. 178. Note St. Leonard & Romilly, L. J, 
dessented, See L. R. 5, Ch. 79 Dikon’s case. 
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of the Commissioners appointed by the 
Comptroller, a premium note was given upon 
an agreement that after the examination the 
note might be withdrawn and a lesser one 
substituted. It was held that the agreement 
was a fraud and that the maker of the note 
continued liable thereon. although it had been 
withdrawn and destroyed. (1) Sometimes, 
however, a Company is allowed to vary its 
articles of association by a special resolution 
so as to give itself the power to accept 
surrender of old shares in exchange for 
new. (2) 

The present topic may fitly be brought to 
a close by a general review of the power ofa 
corporation to issue preferred shares. One 
cannot do better than cite in full the opinion 
of Judge Falgar in Kent v. Quicksilva Mining 
Co.: “we know nothing in the constitution 
or the law that inhibits a Corporation from 
beginning its corporate action by classifying 
the shares in its capital stock with peculiar 
privileges to one share open another, and thus 
offering its stock to the public for subscription 
thereto. No rights are got untila subscription 
is made. Fach subscriber would know for 
what class of stock he put down his name and 
what right he got when he thus became a 
stockholder. There need be no deception or 
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(1) Tuckerman ø. Brown, 33 N. Y. 207. 
(2) Teasdale’s case, L. R. 9, Ch. 54. 
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mistake ; there would be no trenching upon 
rights previously acquired; no contract; ex- 
press or implied, would be broken or impaired. 
This corporation did otherwise. A bye law 
was duly made which declared the whole value 
of its property and the whole amount of its 
capital stock, and divided the whole of it 
into shares equally in amount and directed the 
issuing of certificates of stock therefor. It is 
not to be said this bye law authorized any- 
thing but shares equal in value and in right; 
or that the taken of one did not own as large 
an interest in the corporation, its capital, 
affairs and profits to come, as any other holder 
of a share. Certificates of stock were issued 
under this bye-law that gave no expression of 
anything different from that. When that bye- 
law was adopted, it was as much the law of 
the corporation as if its provision had been 
apart of tle charter. (Presbyterian Church v. 
City of New York). So itis said in Grant on 
Corporations, p. 80, in a qualified way. There- 
by, and by the certificate, as between it and 
every stockholder the capital stock of the 
Company was fixed in amount, in the number 
of shares into which it was divisible, and in 
the peculiar and relative value of each share. 
The bye-law entered into the compact between 
the Corporation and every taken of a share; 
it was in the nature of a contract between 
them. The holding and owning of a share 
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vave a right which could not be divested 
without the assent of the holder and owner; 
or unless the power so to do had been reserved 
in some way. (Mech. Bank v. New York and 
IV. N. R. R. Co. N. Y. 599.) Shares of stock 
are in the nature of choses in action, and give 
the holder a fixed right in the division of the 
profits or earnings of a Company so long as it 
exists, and of its effects when it is dissolved. 
That right is as inviolable as 1s any in property, 
and can no more be taken away or lessened 
against the will of the owner than can any 
other right, unless power is reserved in the 
first instance, when it enters into the constitu- 
tion of the right; or is properly derived after- 
wards from a superior law given. The certi- 
ficate of stock is the muniment of the share 
holders title and evidence of his right. l 
expresses the contract between the Corporation 
and his co-stockholders and himself ; and that 
contract cannot, he being unwilling, be taken 
away from him or changed as to him without 
his prior dereliction, or under the conditions 
above stated. Now it is manifest that any 
action of a Corporation which takes hold of 
the shares of its capital stock already sold and 
in the hands of lawful owners, and divides 
them into two classes; one of which is thereby 
given pror right toa receipt of a fixed sum 
from the earnings before the other may have 
anv receipt therefrom, and is given an equal 
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share afterwards with the other in what 
earnings may remain, destroys the equality of 
the shares, takes away a right which originally 
existed in it and materially varies the effect of 
the certificate of stock. 

It-is said that when a Corporation can 
lawfully buy property or get money on_ loan, 
any known Assurance may be exacted and 
given, which does not fall within the prohibi- 
tion express or implied of some statute and 
that is sought to be applied here. But the 
prohibition to such action as this is found, not 
indeed in a statute commonly su called but in 
the constitutional provision which forbids the 
impairment. of vested rights, save for public 
purposes and on due compensation. The right 
which a stock holder gets on the purchase of 
his share and the issue: to him of the certificate 
therefor is such a vested right, 

It is contended that the power: so to de 1s 
an incidental and implied power uecessary tv 
the use of the other powers of the Corporation 
and isa legitimate means of raising money 
and securing the agreed consideration therefor. 
We have already conceded that it is legitimate 
to borrow money and to secure the repayment 
of it, with a compensation for the use of It, 
But that is when it is done in such way. as to 
put the further upon every shore of stock alike, 
in such way as to preserve the equality of rignt 
and privilege and value of the shares and 
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maintain in tact the contract thereto with the 
stockholder. Citations are made to us for the 
converse of ihis, but they do not come up— 
sometimes in their facts, sometimes in their 
declaration—to the necessity of the proposition. 
Either ıt ıs where the capital is not limited 
and it is new shares that may be used with a 
preference and where there is express power to 
borrow on bond and mortgage (2 Redf. on 
Railways, Chap. 33, Sec. 4, §. 237; Harrison 
v. Mex R. W.; 12 English Rep. 793), or the 
amount of the capital has not been reached, 
and such stock is issued there from (Ilazelhurst 
v. Savannah R. R. 43 Ga 53: Tottan v. Tison 
54, ib 139), or there was legislative authority 
or a restriction to aurkorized capital and there 
was unanimous of the consent of the stock- 
holders, or there was power to redeem, which 
was a transaction in the nature of a debt or 
the opinion was obiter or it was the case of a 
subscription for stock with a condition for 
interest until the corporation was in operation 
or it was an action on a subscription more 
favourable to defendant than to other subs- 
cribers, and it was held that defendant could 
not set up the lack of equality or a solemn 
determination of this question was not necessary 
for the disposal of the case or the issue was 
authorized by the articles of association or 
there was full knowledge on the part of all 
concerned or the power in the corporate body 
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was conceded and it was denied that it existed 
in the directors. It needs not that we consider 
the position that the issue of the preferred 
stock was an authorized increase of the capital 
and so legal. It did not profess to be nor was 
it in fact. For each share of preferred stock 
given out a share of common stock was taken > 
in, so that the gross amount of the capital was 
still the same, and so were the number of 
shares and the nominal value of each share.’’(1) 

Let us now turn to the question of liability 
of members of a company registered under the 
Indian Companies Act, 1882. It has already 
been remarked that the principle of hability as 
it obtains in American and in Continental 
Lurope has some peculiarities foreign to the 
Indian and English system. Some of the 
American cases have already been noticed and 
you remember that | suggested ın connection 
with the American law regarding this matter 
that a brief reference to the Continental law 
would reveal another aspect of this fundamental 
topic. I may take just now an instance from 
the French law as typical of the continental 
variation of the principle of liability. The 
French partnership (Societe) is either universal 
or particular and the question of lability is 
presented in French law in connection with 
the partnership rather than with the companies 
The commercial partnerships may be put in 
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one or other of the following classes :—(a) 
Partnership in collective name, (b) Anonymous 
partnership, {c} Partnership in goods. The first 


class corresponds to the unincorporated com- 


pany the lability is joint and several as well 
as unlimited so far as third persons are concern- 
ed.. Troplong says in his Contrat de Societe, 
§ 359. “The members.are, in a Societe en nom 
collectif indefinitely and solidanly responsible 
to third persons.” The liability therefore is the 
heaviest in this class of partnershtp-companies 


in French law. The case of Anonmous Societe 


is very difterent. Uhe members are not personal- 


ly hable, the obligations of the company bind 


Ee 


only its corporate funds, not its members. The 
capital subscribed constitutes the only security 
upon which third parties who contract with the 
Societe can count. This kind of business associ- 
ation corresponds to the registered companies of 
the English and the Indian laws. The third class 
of business associations combines the features 
of the first two. This society 1s neither wholly 
personal nor real but mixed. It is personal 
as regards some of its members and real as 
regards others. Some of the members have 
unlimited liabilttv while others are mere passive 
shareholder with a liability limited to the 
amount of their interest in the Association (I) 
Persons contracting with this class of Sociéte 
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the capital furnished by the passive members 
to the solvency of the agents. Since the active 
members are personally liable the Association 
holds out the names of these latter as some 
guarantee of the company’s stability. The 
success of the undertaking depends on them. 
The passive shareholders do not play an exten- 
sive part in the admistration of the affairs of 
the company. As his liability is limited so is 
his activity. His name is not given out to the 
public. | 

The English system has not followed the 
rather devious ways of the French law. True 
an attempt was made in 1867 to allow. limited 
companies to have directors with unlimited 
hability but the Act proved a dead letter. The 
English Companies Acts in their turn brought 
into existence a type of limited hability which 
has been copied in detail by the Indian Act 
of 1882. Section 61 of this Act specifies the 
extent of liability of present and past. members 
of a company. “In the event of a company 
formed under this act being wound up, every 
present and past member of such company shall 
be hable to contribute to the assets of the 
company to an amount sufficient for payment 
of the debts and liabilities of the company, and 
the costs, charges, and expenses of the winding 
up, and for the payment of such sums as may 
be required for the adjustment of the rights of 
contributories amongst themselves.” Certain 
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qualifications are further detailed in this section. 
It is not necessary to quote in extense the rest 
of this section. All that is required for our 
purposes is that the recognition of this special 
kind of liability marks out the Indian com- 
panies as juristic persons. In fact any seven 
or more persons Associated for any lawful 
purpose may be suscribing their names toa 
memorandum. of association and otherwise 
complying with the requisitions of the Indian 
Companies Act, 1882 in respect of registration 
form an incorporated company with a limited 
liability. All that is necessary so far as formal 
name is concerned is to add the word lmited 
as the last word in the name of the company. 
By substituting the hability of the company 
as a unit for the several liability of the 
members a legal person distinct from the sum 
of the members is brought to view. And this 
is the essential characteristic of a corporation. 

The last phase of a company as in the 
case of other corporations is that of dissolu- 
tion. ‘The Indian Companies Act, 1882 has 
laid down the conditions and methods of 
liquidation. In an application for a dissolu- 
tion the court has to see whether all the 
statutory conditions have been fulfilled. Such 
an examination is necessary for the safety of 
the creditors. Neither the debtors nor the 
creditors shoul be given an undue preference. 
Thus in an application for sanctioning a 
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scheme approved of by a statutory majority 
of the creditors of a company in liquidation | 
for payment of its debts and management of 
its affairs in future, the court has to see wheter 
the majority are acting bond fide, whether they 
are coercing the minority in order to promote 
interest adverse to those of the class whom 
they purport to represent and whether the 
scheme is a reasonable one. Here a case 
decided by the Bombay High Court may be 
taken as an illustration. The Bombay Cotton 
Co., goes into liquidation, a meeting of the 
creditors is summoned under $ 203 of the 
Indian Companies Act and the three-fourth 
majority in value of the creditors sanction a 
scheme submitted by the company. The 
scheme proposes to give the creditor between 
g and 10 annas in cash on the amount of their 
claims and then to give them preference shares 
for the balance. It next provides 12! lacs to 
be raised on a mortgage ol the company's 
property which wil] be paid to the liquidator 
for distribution among the creditor prorata 
according to the scheme and the company 
will resume work. Thus the creditor as pre- 
ference shareholder will have prior interest in 
the company subject to the interest of the 
mortgagees for 12) lacs. The scheme is 
opposed by creditors of the value of between 
5 and 6 lacs although they do not constitute. 
A sufficient proportion to prevent the scheme 
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being presented. The court observed that the 
principles on which it will sanction a scheme 
of this kind were fully considered in In ve 
alabama, New Orleans, Texas and pacific 
junction Railway Co. (1891, 1 Ch. 213). This 
case was fully discussed in a late case In re 
English, Scottish and Australian Chartered 
Bank (3 Ch. 315} Here the contest betweén 
the majority and minority is whether it will 
be more favourable to go on with the liqui- 
dation and change the company’s property 
realising a good price which would enable 
the liquidator to pay 2 or 3 annas in the rupee 
in cash more than the present cash payment 
or whether the creditors should forego their 
rights to obtain further cash payment from 
realisation of the companys assets and get 
preference shares for the whole of the balance 
of their claims after deducting what they will 
receive from the liquidator or trustee under 
the scheme. Now it is possible for reasonable 
men to prefer to side with the minority and 
it is equally possible for men eminently reaso- 
nable and acquainted with business methods 
to prefer to side with the majority. There is 
no suggestion of mala fides on the part of the 
majority nor any suggestion that their wishing 
to coerce the minority for purposes which the 
court might consider improper. Having heard 
everything if I were a creditor I would have 
sided with the minority. Williams J. found 
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„himself in the position in the case last cited 
but it seems I would rather follow the principle 
laid down by Lindlay, L. J., that where it is 
quite possible that there way be reasonable 
men on bothsides some approving and others 
objecting then the court should give effect to 
the wishes of the statutory majority unless 
something is brought to the attention of the 
court to show that there has been some 
material oversight or miscarriage. Here there 
‘has been no material oversight nor mis-carriage. 
Hence the scheme ought to be sanctioned. 
The reason why the court ts required to be 
circumspect in matter connected with the dis- 
solution of a company is that the legal conse- 
quences arising out of the juridical recognition 
of personality must always be considered with 
reference to a rigid, formal doctrine. The 
characteristics that have grown out of a 
special concession must oot disturb the ordinary 
state of affairs thereby throwing unnecessary 
burden on innocent parties. 

= Another important class of trading cor- 
porations in India 1s formed by the railway 
companies. These are sometimes called public 
as opposed to private companies. The 
dominant characteristic according to Trevor 
of Indian as compared with English railways 
is the interest which the Government of India 
holds, whether as guarentor or partner or 
proprietor in the entire railway system of the 
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country. This contrast was marked from the 
very. beginning of railways in India. Though 
the earliest lines were constructed by private 
enterprise, by companies which raised their 
capital from their own shareholders, yet in 
every case the interest on the capital was 
guaranteed and the land required was provided 
by the Government. Hence from their incep- 
tion the companies depended on Government 
assistance, and in return for its concessions. 
the Government besides reserving to Itself- the 
right of purchasing the undertakings after 
terms of years, stipulated for powers of general 
interference with the working and manage- 
ment thereol, from which English railways 
started free Not only were the direction of 
the line and the situation of the stations pres- 
cribed for the company, but the nature of the 
business that it was to carry on was also 
determined by Government control; and the 
business deferred in an important respect from 
that of early English railways. In England 
the votion of the railway being a highway tor 
the common use of the public, in the same 
sense that an ordinary highway is so, was the 
starting point of railway legislation. [here 
the company might be merely the owners of a 
highway and toll takers for the use of it by 
other people with their own carriages and 
locomotives or they might provide the engines 
and trucks, but not be carriers. In India this 
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was never so, but the company was from the 
first bound by agreement with Goyernment to 
provide the. requisite rolling stock, and to 
carry on the business of a carrier.” (1) So far 
as Indian railways are concerned a short refer- 
ence to the Indian Railways Act, 1890 and 
some other acts such as the Indian Guaranteed 
Railways Act, 1879 the Indian Railway Boards 
Act of 1g05 would be quite sufficient for eluci- 
dating the nature of Railway Companies in 
India, 

The Indian Railway Act-of 1890 as modi- 
fied upto December 190g has laid down special 
provisions regarding the inspection of railways, 
opening of railways and the general adminis- 
tration of the affairs of railway companies in 
india. It is not necessary to go into these 
details because they do not elucidate any new 
point of corporation law. Just as in trading 
companies that we have already noticed there 
are provisions for the management and the 
efficient working of the companies so here pro- 
visions of like nature obtain. The only matter 
deserving special mention is the power given 
to railway companies of acquiring lands even 
against the will of the owners for the purpose 
of executing all works necessary for proper 
administration and maintenance of works. 
When the land is taken by Government for the 
Purposes of a railway company the land vests 





(1) Trevor Railways in British India. /néru , bs 2 
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-absolutely in the Government. free, from any 
right of way previously enjoyed by the public 
over such land. (1) Lands required by a 
railway company for accommodation works 
are lands required for the purposes of the 
railway. As to payment olf compensation for 
damage caused by lawful exercise of the 
powers of compulsory acquisition a suit shall 
not lie to recover such compensation but in 
the case of dispute the amount thereof shall 
on application to the Collector, be determined 
and paid in accordance with the provisions of 
various sections mentioned in the statute. 

The railway companies as juristic persons 
have special rights and consequently special 
obligation not present in the case of ordinary 
legal persons. In some cases questions bearing 
on ultra vives arise, because the peculiarity of 
a juristic person is its limited legal capacity. 
Thus in Lalji Bhai Shamji and others v. The 
G. I. P. Railway Co., the question arose as to 
whether certain charges called the “ terminal © 
charges were within the authority given to the 
company by the incorporating act. Tle Court 
said “ The company base their right to levy 
the charges on their incorporating Acts 12 & 
13, Vict. C. 83, § 5 and on their agreement with 
the East India Company, dated 17th August 
1849, clause 8; on the subsequent contracts, 
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(1) Taylor v, The Collector of Purnea, 14 Cal, 423. 
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agreements and arrangements from time to 
time made between the company and Govern- 
ment and in particular on Government resolu- 
tion No. 2052 of 1865 and the Bombay Govern- 
ment notification, dated 30th April 1868..... 
The only terminal charge sanctioned by 
Government was a charge sanctioned in 1865 
and then expressly defined as including collec- 
tion and delivery. The defendant company 
had since that date given up collecting and 
delivering but there had been no new scale of 
terminal charges submitted for sanction or 
sanctioned. It was consequently contended by 
the plaintiffs that the terminal charge now 
levied had never been sanctioned. <A review 
of the proceedings leading to the sanction of 
1865 showed that Government had contem- 
plated the possible abandonment by the 
company of collection and delivery when it 
sanctioned the rate then fixed and that conse- 
quently it must be presumed that Government 
had left it to the defendant company to make 
such deductions in case of abandonment of this 
portion of their services as they should think 
proper which they had done.” (1) Thus you see 
that the test regarding ultra vires is applicable 
as would naturally be expected, to the case of 
railway Companies just like the ordinary 
trading Corporations. 
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Before taking up the fundamental question 
in connexion with Railway Companies, viz, 
their position as carriers in [ndia it is necessary 
to note that the railways in India may be 
broadly put under four classes :—(1) Proprie- 
tory lines worked by guaranteed companies. 
(2) Proprietory lines worked by assisted com- 
panies. (3) State lines worked by guaranteed, 
assisted and other companies. (4) State lines 
worked by Government. These railways have 
their positions fixed by various contracts 
entered into in pursuance of statutory powers 
given to them. The details of these contracts 
need not delay us here. The only point that 
deserves special mention 1s that the contract 
in the case of experimental lines generally 
contains provisions for the opening of the 
railway contemplated and for the safe carriage 
of passengers and goods. The condition for 
acquisition of lands are the same as in the 
case of permanently established railways. 

The fundamental topic in the present 
connexion is the one about the rights and 
duties of the railway companies as carriers tn 
India. The legal position brings out the 
special features of group-persons. - The 
Rechtsfahiq Keit, you remember, would deter- 
mine the position of these bodies in a systema- 
tic classificatory scheme. Here we approach the 
borderland separating theory from practice m 
the legal domain. I must begin by observing 
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that the doctrine of common carriers is 
derived from the English common law: One 
main object is to find out how far that 
doctrine has been modified by Indian decisions 
and enactments touching the railway coim- 
panies. Jt appears from the case of WKuvery 
Tulsidass vu. G. L P. Railway Co., (1) that the 
question of the lability of railwav companies 
as common carriers for loss or damage to 
goods, in the absence of special contract, where. 
such loss or damage was occasioned not by the 
negligence or misconduct of the companies or 
their servants Was, previously at any rate to 
the Indian Contract Act, left untouched by 
legislation, and if it had arisen before that 
Act, would necessarily have been decided by 
the common law, which would have treated 
the common carrier as an insurer against, all 
risks, except the act of God or the King’s. 
enemies. (1) This is the opinion of the courts 
so far as the condition of facts before the 
Indian Contract Act is concerned, here an 
agreement is noticeable between the opinion of 
Bombay and that of the Calcutta High Courts. 
But the same cannot be said with regard to 
the effect of the Indian Contract Act on the 
rule about the common carriers as obtaining 
m the Eaglish common law. Mr. Prevor has 
analysed the Indian decisions on the point 
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and it is worth one’s while to follow the line 
of thought suggested by him. The first section 
of the Act that nothing in the Act shall effect 
the provisions of any Statute, Act or regulation 
not thereby expressly repealed, nor any usage 
or custom of trade, nor any incident of any 
contract not inconsistent with the provisions 
of the Act, S 151 says “In all cases of bail- 
ment, the batlee 1s bound to take as much 
care of the goods bailed to him as a man of 
ordinary prudence would, under similar circum- 
stances, take of his own goods of the same 
bulk, quality and value as the goods bailed.” 
According to S 152 the bailee in the absence 
of any special contract, is not responsible for 
the loss, destruction, or deterioration of the 
thing bailed, if he has taken the amount ol 
care of it described in § 151. These sections 
were held by the Bombay High Court in the 
case already cited to apply to common carriers, 
in the place of the old common law rule as it 
obtained in England. As to the particulars of 
this rule I may refer you to Goodeve or any 
other well known authority on the law of 
bailment and carriers. The only point to be 
remembered, so far as our subject is concerned, 
is that the principle of liability is fixed by the 
same general conditions in the case of a group 
person as in the case of individual legal persons. 
You are made liable whenever it can be said 
that you have set the motive power free where- 
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by damage has been caused. The common 
law rule was based on this basic principle of 
liability. .lt remains to find out the trend ol 
Indian decistons modifying the English law. 
According to the Bombay Court the lability 
of insures to that of bailees under the Indian 
Contract Act, which makes no distinction in 
this respect between bailees for hire and gratut- 
tous bailees. But in Moothura Kant Shaw v. 
The Indian General Steam Navigation Co., the 
Calcutta lull Bench held that the common 
carriers were not relieved from their common 
land liability by the Indian Contract Act. 
Garth, C. J., said “If the Bombay Court is right, 
any contract or usage of trade which is in- 
consistent with the general law laid down by 
the Contract Act is invalid. Now it seems to 
tue impossible that this was intended. The 
Act only lays down certain general rules, 
which, in the absence of any special contract 
or usage to the contrary, are binding on 
contracting parties. Dut it could never have 
been intended to restrain free liberty of contract 
as between man and man, or to invalidate 
usages or customs which may prevail in any 
particular trade or business. These customs 
and usages have only the effect of introducing 
special terms into all contracts or dealings in 
any particular trade: ‘their very object. is 
generally to modify or control the general 
law; and the Contract Act, in my opinion, 
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could never have intended to invalidate all 
customs or usages which are not in accordance 
with the general rules which it enacts, or to 
prevent private persons from entering into 
contracts which are inconsistent with those 
rules.” Again Mitter, J., said among other 
things “ The rule of English law regulating 
the responsibility of a common carrier is not 
inconsistent with the provisions of the 15and 
section or any other section of the Indian 
Contract Act. That rule consequently remains 
unallected by the Contract Act as provided in 
its first section.” 

-~ Lhe Court then proceeded on to consider 
how the question was affected by the § ro of 
the Indian Railways Act, 1879. ‘ The obliga- 
tion or responsibility,’ it was remarked, 
“imposed on a carrier by railway by the 
Indian Contract Act, 1872, Sections 151, IGI in 
the Case of loss, destruction or deterioration 
of, or damage to property. [ have already 
quoted Section r51., Section 161 says. “H 
by the fault of the bailee the goods are not 
returned, delivered or tendered at the proper 
time, he is responsible to the bailor for any 
loss, destruction, or deterioration of the goods 
from that time.” According to Garth, C. f, 
Irom this section if cannot be inferred that 
the Indian Contract Act relieves all carriers 
mm India from any common law liability 
because, he observes. “In our opinion the 
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contract act was intended to leave the liability 
of common carriers as it was before the act was. 
passed, the fact that the Railways Act several 
years afterwards alludes to sections 152 and 
161 as applying to carriers by railway, is not, 
we think, sufficient to justify us in giving to 
the Contract Act a construction which we dis- 
approve and which we believe to be contrary 
to its meaning. Besides, it is really difficult 
to say what the legislature did intend by 
sec. TO of the Railways Act. Very possibly 
it may have taken for granted that the view 
of the Bombay Court was right, or it may 
have supposed that carriers by railway were 
not common Carriers.” 

section roof the Railways Act of 1879 
was Considerd at length by Mitter, J., who 
Observed that this section did not say that 
the provisions of sec. 151 of the [nuian Contract 
Act, 1872 should be the measure of the res- 
ponsibility of a carrier by railway. It simply 
provided that if he intended to reduce his 
responsibility below that provided in sec. 151 
of the Indian Contract Act, he should comply 
with the provisions of clauses (a) and (b) of 
section 10 of the Indian Railways Act, 1879. 
“Fhe sec. ro docs not declare what shall be 
the measure of his liability, but lays down 
the particular mode in which alone he can 
reduce it below a certain degree. The section 
in question does not say that in the absence 
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of special contract referred to therein, that 
liability shall not be regulated by the rule of 
the English common law on the subject. 
Section 10 of the Indian Railways Act, 1879 
is analogous to section 6 of the Indian Carriers 
Act, 1863 which by section 2 of the act does 
not apply to carriers by railways. The object 
of both sections is not to declare what shall 
be the carrier’s liability but to provide for the 
mode in which alone he can limit that hability 
whatever it may be according to the law in 
force. (1) 


Thus you sce that there is a divergence 
of opinion so far as the extent of lability 
under the Contract Act of a common carrier 
lor goods is concerned. You must note, 
however, that the difference of opinion refers 
to the legal position of the carrier as a batlee. 
It should also be observed that the new Rail- 
wav Act, namely, Act IX of 1590, has 
sanctioned the view taken by the Bombay 
High Court, so far at least as railway 
administrations are concerned and has laid 
down that the responsibility of a railway 
administration for the loss, destruction or 
deterioration of animals, or goods delivered 
to the administration to be carried by railway, 
shall, subject to the other provisions of the 
act, be that of a bailee under secs. 151, 152 
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and 16r of the Indian Contract Act of 1872; 
and nothing in the common law of England 
or in the Carriers Act, 1865 regarding the 
responsibility of common carriers with respect 
to carriage of animals or goods is to affect 
the responsibility (as defined in this section), 
of a railway administration, the effect then 
of this section is plainly to cancel so far as 
the Railway administration in Indian is 
concerned, the English common law rule 
under which the common carriers are 
regarded as absolute insurers except in the 
case of damage caused by an act of God or 
by the king’s enemies. A carrier, however, it 
may he repeated, does not cease to be a 
carrier simply because his hability is reduced 
under certain circumstances. l may draw 
your attention in this, connection to the 
general rule mentioned in a previous lecture 
regarding the rechts fahtgkett, as Nenbuker 
has termed, of a group person. The funda- 
mental position of that person is unaltered 
although the orbit of his activity may be 
circumscribed if need arises. 

So far I have taken it for granted that 
the railway companies may be regarded as 
common carriers in India. Some doubt may be 
thrown on this assumption from the fact that 
nothing in the Carriers Act, 1565, was to apply 
to carriers by Railway. But the prohibition 
refers to the liability for loss or damage caused 
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under certain circumstances and is not 
intended to exclude the Railway Compantes 
from the class of common carriers. In fact it 
was expressly laid down in Iswardas Golap 
Chand v. G. L P. Railway Co., (I. L. R. 3 Bom. 
at p. 179) that a carrier for the purposes of the 
Carriers Act, 1865 meant “ a person (including 
any assosciation or body of persons whether 
incorporated or not) other than Government 
engaged in the business of transporting for higher 
property from place to place, by land or inland 
navigation, for all persons indiscriminately.” 
Thus there can be no doubt that the assested 
railway companies as well as the guaranteed 
railway companies are common carriers in 
India. Whether the railway administration of 
state railways are common carriers is a more 
difficult question. Inthe case of the Deputy 
Post-Master of Bariely z. Earle (1), it was 
pointed out that the legislature expressly 
exempted the Government [rom the class ol 
persons who might be called common carriers 
as understood in the Carriers Act, 1865. It was 
further observed that the intention of the 
legislature was to declare not only that the 
Government as a carrier should not be subject 
to the provisions of the Act, but it should not 
be regarded as acommon carrier because the 
Act applied to all persons in India who fell 
within the definiton. According to this view 
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the Government, with reference to its carrying 
business should be regarded as an ordinary 
bailee for hire. On the other hand Garth, C. J.,. 
took a-different. view in the case of I. G. S. N.. 
Coy. (2) already quoted. He said “it is 
certainly a very remarkable thing that in the 
definition of commen carriers in the Carriers 
Act of 1865, the Government for some reason 
or other are excluded from that category. It 
is difficult to concieve why, if carriers by 
railway are ordinarily common carriers, the 
Government if they engage in that business 
are not to be subject to the same laws and 
habilities as other carriers. If the Government 
engage in any trade for purposes of profit, there 
would seem no good reason why they should 
be exempt frorn duties and liabilities as against 
the public, by which private persons engaged 
in that trade are bound; yet the exclusion of 
the Government from the definition of common 
carriers in the Carriers Act would seem to mean 
one of two things—either that they were not 
to be subject to the duties or liabilities of 
common carriers, or that being common carriers 
they are not to share in the benefit conferred 
by that Act. Considering the large share which 
the Government have now appropriated to 
themselves in the carrying trade and business 
of the country, it is certainly very desirable 
that their position, as against the public should 


(2) I, L. R. ro Cal. 166. 
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be statesfactorily defined.” Subsequent legis- 
lations have partially removed the doubts 
expressed by the different court as to the legal 
position of State Railways in India, e.g. The 
Avt XIII of 1870 enacts that the Railway Act 
of 1854 shall apply to all railways now or 
hereafter belonging to Government, but worked 
by a railway company in the same manner as 
if such railways belonged to and had been 
opened by ihe company and that, subject to 
certain verbal modifications, the said Act shall 
apply to all railways now or hereafter worked 
by Government, in the same manner as if such 
railways had been opened by a railway com: 
pany. Again the Act IX of r5go, includes 
under the head of railway administrations the 
Government as well as companies and applies 
to all railway administrations alike, subjecting 
them all to the same statutory obligation to 
eive reasonable facilities for trafic without 
undus preference, and to the same statutory 
liability in, respect of goods and animals 
entrusted to them for carriage. When the 
legislature wished to place the state railways 
on a different footing, it inserted a special 
clause to that effect. Thus the Sec. 79 of the 
new Act spacifically says that in the case ol 
injuries to officers and soldiers on duty upon a 
railway, the lability cf the Government would 
not be the same as that of other administrations. 
It is quite reasonable then to infer from these 
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statutory provisions that the duties and liabi- 
lities of Government as a carrier by rail are 
except when specially limited by legislation 
are the same as those of private railway com- 
panies. The Government holds itself out “to 
carry for the public, it is a ‘common carrier, 
and subject to the rules of the common law 
atfecting carriers in ladia.” 

The positions of Indian carries by railway 
is determined in general by the English common 
law rule. The only modification is that due 
to special legislation affecting the Indian rail- 
ways in certain particulars. To illustrate the 
rights and duties of Indian railways as carriers 
some of the English decisions may be considered 
with advantage, because the Indian law on 
the subject ıs more or less modelled on the 
English originals. 

The first topic in this connection is 
concerned with the liability of a company 
receiving goods for carriage beyond its own 
line. In Willey v. West Cornwall Railway 
Company (2 H. & N. 703) it was observed that 
when a company receives goods to be carried 
to a station beyond their own line, prima tacte, 
they contract to carry them to that place, 
eventhough, part of the carriage should be by 
water and according to Muschamp v. Lanc- 
ceshire and Preston Reul. Co. (8 M. & W. 421), 
and Bristol and Exeter Railway v. Collin (7 H. 
L. C. 194), they only can be sued by the ownery 
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if the goods are lost on the line of a second 
company unless by the special terms of the 
contract, the first company are expressly _exone- 
rated from lability beyond the limits of their 
railways. In India, however, the statute has 
introduced a modified rule by all owing alterna- 
tive actions against one or other of the com- 
panies. (Sec. 80, Indian Railways. Act, 18go). 

If by agreement the traffic upon two lines 
is carried on for the joint benefit of the two 
companies, so that their joint principals if not 
parteners, either may be sued. English decisions 
have gone to the limit of making the second 
company liable when a through ticket was 
taken although the second company had not 
issued it. The fact that the latter had received 
passengers luggage into their van and had 
carried it negligently was regarded as sufficient 
for making it responsible for the loss to the 
passenger. So early as 1885, Smoth, J., remarked 
in, White, S. E. Railway Co. (1). That the 
law in such cases had been pretty well settled 
If a party booked goods through, by one com- 
pany for a journey going over more than one 
line of railway, he might in case of damage 
to the goods of any part of the journey, sue 
that company and he might also sue the other, 
if the damage occurred upon. their line and by 
their negligence but not otherwise. | 
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The Sec. 80 of Indian Act has, in essence, 
recognized this principle. It enacts that “ not- 
withstanding anything in any agreement pur- 
porting. to limit the liability of a railway 
administration with respect to traffic while on 
the railway of another administration, a. suit 
for compensation for loss of the life of, or 
personal injury to a passenger, or for loss, 
destruction or deterioration of animals or 
goods, where the passenger was or the animals 
or goods were, booked through over the rail- 
ways of two or more railway administrations, 
may be brought either against the railway 
administration from which the passenger ob- 
tained his pass or purchased his ticket or to 
which the animals or goods were delivered by 
-the con signor thereof, as the case may be, or 
against the railway administration on whose 
railway the loss, in Jury, destruction, or deterio- 
ration occurred. 


A. question may ‘naturally be asked in this 
connection. Is the carrier liable for natural 
deterioration or inherent vice? According to 
the common law when goods are in the carrier’s 
custody, he is responsible for every injury 
sustained by them ocaasioned by any means 
whatever, except only the act of God or the 
king’s enemies subject to. the additional quali- 
fication that be is not responsible for. damage 
occasioned by natural causes or inherent vree. 
For example if oranges or other fruits are 
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damaged through decomposition setting in or 
liquids are diminished in quantity through 
evaporation or through leakage due to careless 
packing, the loss in such cases falls on the 
consignee. This common sense principle of 
lability obtains in their country as well as 
in England. 

It is not necessary to go into further details 
regarding the position of railways in India. 
The Indian legislature has adopted with neces- 
sary modifications the English law of carriers 
and consequently the details of railway law 
are nothing but amplifications of the law of 
common carriers. So far as our subject ts 
concerned, the only point of contract between 
the law of carriers and the law of corporations 
as exemplified by the railway companies is that 
the variation in the character of railways as 
juristic persons depends on their position in 
India. In other words the privileges, rights, 
duties and liabilities vary according as the rail- 
wav is a state Railway or a guarnteed railway 
or a private railway. As to the other characteri- 
stics of trade incorporations there is a funda- 
mental similarity between a railway company 
and a businesscompany or a mining assoscta- 
tion. The. rules about the creation, existence, 
dissolution, are the same here as in the cases 
of companies already discussed. All that can be 
asserted with regard to private companies may, 
mutatis mutandis, he predicated about the 
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railways. It is therefore, unnecessary to repeat 
what has already been stated as to ultra vires 
and the doctrine of representative action. A 
railway company is a group person and conse- 
quently the marks that constitute such an 
entity must be present init. The instances of 
special liability quoted above serve to establish 
the basic unity that underlies all species of 
corporations. 

Let us now pass on to foreign companies. 
The topic that presents itself at the very start 
is the doctrine of status so far as foreign 
companies are concerned. A company is foreign, 
as opposed to domestic is one which owes 1ts 
existence to the laws of another state, Govern- 
ment or country. It has already been observed 
in a previous lecture that corporations having 
the same name and powers and under the 
management of the same directors and officers 
aud with a common stock and the same stock 
holders may be created by or under the laws 
of severa] states) A common example is fur- 
nished by the railway companies in America. 
Insuch a case there is in the contemplation 
of law not one corporation governed by 
the laws of all the states but a separate 
and distinct corporation in each state. Thus 
the question of domicile determining the 
status of individual corporations naturally 
arises in such intances. Sometimes in order to 
avoid complications companies trading in one 
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country are incorporated in another country 
where the majority of share-holders reside, eg., 
The Calcutta Electric Supply Corporation 
limited is incorporated under the British act in 
England. But more frequently foreign compa- 
nies present complicated questions of private 
international law. ‘The first and foremost. of 
these is the one connected with status. Accord- 
ing to Savigny “The individual man clearly 
carries with him his claim to civil capacity 
in his corporeal appearance. By this appearance 
every one else knows that he has to respect the 
personal right of such a being, and every Judge 
that he has to preserve them ” (1) or as Fiore has 
putit “ Man considered as a member of a human 
race has an. individuality of his own, sphere of 
action which includes all part of the globe, a 
legal capacity belonging to him by reason of 
his very existence and independent of that 
which he has as the citizen of some state.” (2) 
A natural person having a natural body can 
pass from state to state and be recognized asa 
legal person in different states. Can this 
principle be extended so as to include juristic 
persons? The doctrine of status as applied to 
foreign corporations, answers this question in 
the affirmative. It must, however, be observed 
that in the abstract the question regarding the 
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(1) Savegny, Sec, 8) quoted Young, Foreign Companies and other 
Corporation, p. 22. | | ee 
(2) Fiore—Diritto Inter. Cod. No. 317, ge 
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status of acorporation is meaningless. It must 
always be considered with reference to some 
positive law. The importance of this remark 
is borne out by the fact that the attempts 
made by several jurists to find out reasonable 
answers to the abstract questions has always 
ended in failure. The only practical solution 
is the one obtained through a process of 
classification having a direct reference to one 
or other of the legislative systems of civilized 
countries. At one time a foreign juristic person 
was not given a personal status in most of the 
countries. That was when restrictive systems 
prevailed. The famous Belgian Jurist Laurent 
was a great supporter of the restrictive system. 
He writes —“ Before deciding in absolute terms 
that corporations have the same rights abroad 
as individuals, it is necessary to consider if 
they exist outside the limits of the territory 
where they have been created. It seems evident 
to us, however, that they do not : a result which 
follows from the very nature of incorporation. 
The legislature alone has power to create 
a juristic person. Its power, however, ceases at 
the limits of the territory of the nation which 
has delegated to it legislative power ; beyond 
these limits it exercises no authority; therefore 
the corporations which have no existence except 
by its will do not exist in any place where that 
will is without force and without effect. The 
corporation has its existence from the law and 
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the law can recognize it within the limits of the 
territory over which it exercises dominion ; the 
legislature cannot, if it would, giveit a universal 
existence and the fiction implies the recognition 
of the legislature. In order that there might 
be a universal fiction, there would have to be 
a universal legislature. A universal fiction 
created by local legislature is an impossibility ; 
therefore to speak of juristic persons as exist- 
ing everywhere and exercising their rights 
everywhere is a heresy.” (1) The French cour 
de cassation has adopted in substance the view 
propounded by the Belgian Jurists. Accord- 
ing to the French law a joint-stock company 
is a person by a fiction of law and therefore 
derives its authority from some formal source 
in a country. It follows as a matter of course 
that a foreign company however legally estab- 
lished in one country cannot be recognized in 
France unless it has prescribed its existence in 
accordance with the rules of the French law. 
The United States at one time accepted a 
similar doctrine. Marshall, C. J., remarked in 
an American case. “It is very true that a 
company can have no legal existence out of 
the boundaries of the sovereignty by which it 
i3 Created. Jt exis » only in the contemplation 
of law and by force of the law and where 
that law ceases to operate and is no longer 


(1) Laurent Droit Civil International, Vol. IV, Sec. 119 quoted 
Young, Loc, Cit., p. 25. | 
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obligatory, a company can have no: existence. 
It must dwell in the place of its creation and 
cannot migrate to another sovereignty.” (1) 


The view taken by the modern international 
law is however tending to an opposite direction. 
The status of a foreign juristic person is 
determined in this view according to the 
principles derived from the theory of comity. 
Out of comity is fashioned for the foreign 
companies a right of recognition based upon 
implied consent. Unless the state has made 
it plain in its legislation that the recognition 
of foreign juristic persons or of some particular 
class of them, is contrary toits policy or interest, 
the laws of the state of origin of foreign juristic 
persons which relate to their creation are to be 
treated as the objects of comity as much as 
any other laws of that state. So the personality 
of a foreign company needs no express recogni- 
tion. In The people of State of New York v. 
Earl already referred to it was observed ‘‘ where 
a state does not forbid, or its public policy, 
as evidenced by its statutes is not infringed, 
a foreign corporation may transact business 
within its boundaries and be entitled to the 
protection of itslaw. But this right is still 
founded upon consent which is implied from 
comity and absence of prohibition.” (2) 


(1) Young, Loc. Cit, page 26. 
(2) Young, loc, cit., p. 42. 
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It must however be observed that as 
comity is not compulsion, a foreign corporation 
has no absolute right of recognition in other 
states, but it depends for such recognition on 
their assent and consequently such assent is 
granted upon such terms and conditions as 
those states may think proper to impose. It 
may naturally be asked in what sense then can 
it be said that a foreign corporation is capable 
of being recognized by another law(?, The 
answer to this question is supplied by the 
observation that the word recognition which 
implies the pre-existence of some objective 
reality is meaningless as applied to fictitious 
personality. It will not do therefore to follo v 
the fiction theory and the connected doctrine 
incorporated in what is called the restrictive 
system of law. When a group apparently cons- 
tituting a single commercial company carries 
on business ın several states there are as many 
juristic persons as there are states. Since all 
the various juristic persons may be and prob- 
ably will be, precisely alike the distinction 
between recognition and recreation is futile. 
In practice therefore the modern international 
law frequently deals with foreign companies 
as legal entities invested with rights and duties 
that turn them into juristic persons. 

As regards the legal capacity „of foreign 
companies the principle of private international 
law is that they have the rights of entering 
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into contracts as governed by the international 
arrangement between states concerned and 
that the law of comity does not require a 
state to recognize and enforce contracts made 
within the state by a foreign company when to 
do so would be contrary to the laws or public 
policy of the state. Again the law of comity 
does not allow one state to create and send 
forth corporations into other states to do 
business there when the state creating them 
will not allow them to do business within its 
own boundaries. Thus in an American case 
where a corporation was created by the laws 
of Pennsylvania and its charter provided that 
it might do business anywhere except in the 
state of Pennsylvania it was held by the court 
that it could not do business in the state where 
the court was situate(1) Moreover the comity 
between states does not require the courts of a 
state to recognize as valid a corporation formed 
by its citizens in another state, either in 
evasion or fraud of its own laws or in fraud of 
the laws of the other state. Whether a fraud 
upon the laws of the other state has been 
committed depends, however, on circumstances 
attending the establishment of a corporation. 


-+ An important question that arises in 
connection with contracts by a foreign Com- 
pany is that of vested rights. If a state has 





(1) Land Grant Railway, &c., v. Cofley, &c., 6 Kan. 245. 
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permitted a foreign Company to make con- 
tracts or acquire property within its limits a 


Statute subsequently enacted cannot impair 


its right to enforce such contracts or deprive 
it of its right to the property. Thus it was 
held that compliance by a Corporation with a 
statute requiring foreign Corporations to file 
an irrevocable power of Attorney authorizing 
the Secretary of States to accept service. of 
process for it, did not create a contract between 
the Corporation and the state so as to render 
void, as impairing the obligation of contracts, 
a subsequent statute making the Corporation 
amenable to process by service on other agents 
than the one so appointed. The rationale of 
the decision was that although a statute could 
not take away a vested right yet the granting 
of a mere license to a foreign Corporation by 
a state, did not create a contract between the 
state and the Corporation so as to prevent 
subsequent legislation revoking the license or 
imposing new conditions, (1) 

There are certain restrictions and limita- 
tions of charter and of general laws of domicile 
with reference to foreign Corporations A 


Corporation cannot properly exercise in 


another state or country any powers which are 
not conferred upon it either expressly or 
impliedly by its charter. Asa general rule it 
is also subject to general legislation of the 
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(1) American Building, &e„ v, Rianbolt 48 Neb, 434. 
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state of its creation. Chief Justice Waite ‘re- 
marked “wherever a Corporation goes for 
business it carries its charter as that is the law 
of its existence, and the charter is the same 
abroad that it is at home. Whatever disabili- 
ties are placed upon the Corporation at home 
it retains abroad, and whatever legislative 
control it is subjected to at home must be 
recognized and submitted to by those who 
deal with it elsewhere.” (1) 


As regards English law it should be re- 
membered that in general it never gives us as 
positive law an abstract principle of juris- 
prudence. The Courts act indeed upon such 
principles and base their decisions upon them, 
but it is the rule that a certain course of action 
is to be adopted in certain circumstances that 
is positive law; not the principle from which 
that rule is deduced. Young remarks “except 
in rare instances in which the principle is 
confirmed by a statute there 1s and can be no 
authority for the general principle as distin- 
guished from the practice in particular 
cases.” (2) Hence the principle of English law 
about foreign Corporations must be extracted 
from the decided cases. I shall take up some 
of them in order to explain the position of 
foreign Companies in English law so as to 
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(1) Canada Southern Railway, Co., r. Gebhard, tog U. S. 527. | 
(2) Young, loc, cit., p. 1609. 
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find out the fundamental eo that may 
be applicable to Indian conditions. 

The first point to notice is that tonics 
Corporations have status as persons in England 
and the law of England recognizes them. The 
leading English case upon the subject is a very 
old one; it was decided by the King’s Bench 
at the instance of the Dutch West India Com- 
pany. The Company sued in the King’s 
Bench for money borrowed by the defendant 
at Amsterdam. At the trial at Nisi Prius they 
were made to give in evidence the instruments 
whereby, by the law of Holland they were 
effectually created a Corporation there: and 
had judgment, the jury finding that the 
plaintiffs were the Company who had lent the 
money. It was reserved for discussion, (1) 
whether the articles of debt in question could 
be sued in England, (2). Whether this was a 
good name for the Company to sue by but on 
a motion to set aside the verdict in the 
Common Pleas the Court were all of opinion 
for the Company on both points. On error 
this judgment was affirmed in the King’s 
Bench and in Parliament. (1) Before Parlia- 
ment it was argued that the law of England 
did not take any notice of any foreign Corpora- 
tion and that a foreign Corporation could not 
in their corporate name and capacity maintain 
an action at common law in England. But 
it was decided that such a proposition was 
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not tenable. Hence this case is an authority 
for the statement that a foreign Corporation 
can appear in its corporate character before 
the Eaglish Courts and be regarded as a person 
by the laws of England. (1) It may be men- 
tioned as strengthening this thesis that foreign 
Corporations have status as persons in England 
by virtue of conventions made with France, 
Belgium, Italy, Germany, Spain, Greece, Tunis, 
Austria and Russia for the mutual admission 
of Commercial Associations to civil rights. 
Prof. Dicey says with regard to the right of 
a foreign judicial person to enjoy its personal 
law that “any right which has been duly 
acquired under the law of any civilized country 
is recognized and in general enforced by 
English Courts.” (2) Mr. Foote.is perhaps the 
only English authority who seems to have 
adopted a contrary view. According to him 
inspite of Henriques v. General Privileged 
Dutch Company “‘ the Courts of all countries are 
open prima facie to natural persons and no 
others.” (3) But the greatest English authority 
on all questions arising in International Law, 
Prof. Westlake—maintains consistently with 
the view of the English Court “that in deal- 
ings with others (an artificial person) stands 
on the footing of natural persons domiciled 
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(1) 2 Raymond, 1532, quoted by Young, Joc. cit., p. 170. 
(2) Dicey—Conflict of Laws, Rule 126, General Principle 1. 
(3) Private International Law, 3rd Edition, p. 126. 
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abroad.” (1) It seems therefore that according 
to the majority of English jurists a foreign 
Corporation possesses status and capacity in 
English law. 

= Some other propositions that have been 
definitely laid down by the English Courts 
may be shortly stated as follows:—(I) A 
foreign Corporation can sue and. otherwise 
initiate legal proceeding in English Courts. 
This, however, is a corollary immediately 
deducible from the principle explained just now 
for legal personality is nothing other than the 
capacity of being a subject of legal rights and 
duties. Tence once personality is recognized 
it follows as a matter of course that the person 
can sue or be sued in the court of the country 
where such personality has been recognized 
(2). Of course the court may ask for security 
when a foreign company is suing as a juristic 
person, Thus Pollock, C. B., said, in the 
Kilkenny and G. S. & W. Railway Co. v. 
Fielder, “persons out of the jurisdiction 
whether individuals or corporation suing in 
the courts here must give security for costs 
unless they have real property in this country 
or at least property of a permanent nature, for 
personal property is insufficient.” (3) (II) A 
foreign Corporation which itself carries on 

(1) Westlake, p. 358. 


(2) Young, loc. cit., p. 173 
(3) (851) 6, Ex. 81 at page 84. 
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business here (e.g., in England) at a place of 
business is subject to the jurisdiction of the 
court ín personam. The authority for this 
statement is Carron Iron Co, v. Mac Laren (1) 
where Lord St. Leonards definitely laid down 
his proposition. It was later on confirmed 
by the case of Duder v. Amsterdams a Trustees 
Kantoor (2). In this case Byrne, J., said “If 
the defendants are resident in England, no 
doubt the plaintiffs are entitled to enforce the 
prior equitable charge against them.” (3) A 
foreign corporation like a foreign natural 
person is subject to the Lex for) in matters of 
procedure in English courts. Thus it was 
held in Barber v. Mexican Land and coloniza- 
tion Company, Ltd., that an American Court 
had no power to authorize an individual to 
bring an action in an English Court in the 
name of an American Company, since no 
foreign court can alter the procedure or practice 
of the English Court, (HD, (IV) A foreign 
Corporation can perform its functions in 
England without restrictions or the necessity 
for previons authorization except as expressly 
limited by statute. The statutes referred to 
are the Assurance Companies Act, 1909 and 
the Companies Consolidation Act, 1908 which 
have been already noticed at the beginning of 
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(1) (1855) 5, H. L. C, 416. 
(2) (1902) 2, Ch. p. 132. 
(3) 48 W. R., p. 236. 
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the present lecture (V) The status and 
capacities of a foreign corporation would 
probably be regulated by the English personal 
law in England. There is no decision on this 
principle but it seems to have been tacitly 
assumed in a majority of cases. I may refer 
you to Young’s Foreign Companies for a 
detailed discussion of this topic. (VI) Whether 
a foreign association or other body possesses 
personal status or not must be determined by 
the law of the country whence it came. This 
rule has some exceptions. In a famous case 
the personal status of a body was not recog- 
nized by the English Court althou,h according 
to the law of the country of its origin it 
undoubtedly possessed a personal status. The 
case is that of Bullock v. Caird. Here the 
defendant pleaded in an action for breach of 
an agreement that the agreement was made 
with a firm domiciled in Scotland of which he 
was a member; that by the law of Scotland 
the firm was a person distinct from its members 
and capable of being sued and of suing, of 
holding property and of being a debtor and 
creditor and that judgment against the firm 
was a condition precedent to individual 
hability. On demurrer it was held by the 
court that these were matters of procedure 
only, which must be governed by the lex fort. 
Blackburn, J., remarked that it was quite clear 
that the firm was not a corporation. Some, 
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however, think that this decision is wrong 
because a great number of similar cases took 
up a dilferent and a more rational view. (VII) 
The law of the country in which a corporaticn 
is domestic determines (a) the constitution olf 
a foreign company (b) the legal relations of 
its members intev se and towards the corpora- 
tion (c) their liabilities towards third parties. 
These rules have been well established by 
various decisions and dicta of the judges. ‘The 
authorities are so well known that it is not 
necessary to take them upin detail. (VIII) A 
corporation resides wherever it carries on 
business at an office or other places of business. 
The principal residence is at that place at 
which the principal centre of its administrative 
business is situated. ‘This rule. as you have 
no doubt noticed applies to domestic as well 
as to foreign corporations. The Indian Com- 
panies Act, 1882 has adopted a similar criterion 
as to residence. ‘The question is of importance 
in connection with the registration ol 
company because residence determines the 
place of registration. In Attorney-General 
v. Alexander it was held that the Imperial 
Ottoman Bank A Turkish Company was not 
resident within the United Kingdom because 
their London business was a mere branch 
and not the chief seat of carrying on the 
business of the bank. Kelly, C. B., said “if it is 
resident anywhere it is resident at Constatinople 
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where alone it has its seat under the express 
terms of its charter.’(1) In the Cesena Sulphur 
Company, Ltd. v. Nicholson and The Calcutta 
Jute Mills Company, Ltd. v. Nicholson the 
subject under consideration was fully discussed. 
It was held in the latter case that the Appellant 
Companies which were registered under the 
Company Acts to work mines in Italy and to 
manufacture jute in Bengal respectively were 
resident within the United Kingdom because 
as Kelly, C. B., observed “ whether there may 
or may not be more than one place at which 
the same Joint Stock Company might reside 
was a different question, but a joint stock 
company resides where its place of incorpo- 
ration is, where the meetings of the whole 
company are held-—or of those who represent it, 
and where its governing body meets in bodily 
presence for the purposes of the company and 
exercises its powers. The Great Western Rail- 
way Co, resides at Paddington and the London 
and North-Western Railway Co., resides at 
Euston, because there is the principal seat olf 
business of the company, there the directors 
meet and exercise their powers, there the books 
are kept and from there the great lines emanate. 
And Huddleston, B., remarked “ the use of the 
word residence is founded upon the habits of 
a natural man and is therefore inapplicable 
:> the artificial and legal person whom we 
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call a corporation. But for the puřpose of 
giving effect to the words of the legislature 
an artificial residence must be assigned to this 
artificial person and one formed on the analogy 
of natural persons. There is not much difficulty 
in defining the residence of a natural person. 
It 1s where he sleeps and lives—therefore when 
you deal with a trading company it means the 
place, not where the form or shadow of busi- 
ness, but where the real trade and business is 
carried on. There is a German expression 
applicable to it which is well-known to foreign 
jurists, “ Der Mittelpunkt der Geschäfte ; ” and 
the French term is le centre de l'entreprise; ” 
the central point of the business. The Attorney- 
General cited a proposition to which | cannot 
assent. He suggested that the registration of 
a company was conclusive of its residence, that 
if a company was registered in England it 
must be held to reside in England. Registration 
like the birth of an individual isa fact, which 
must be taken into consideration in determin- 
ing the question of residence. It may be a 
strong circumstance, but it is only a circum- 
stance. It would be idle to say that in the 
case of an individual the birth was conclusive 
of residence. So drawing an analogy between 
a natural and artificial person you may say 
that in the case of a corporation the place of 
its registration is the place of its birth and 1s 
a fact to be considered with all others. If you 
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find that a company which is registered in a 
particular country acts in that country, has its 
office and receives dividends in that country 
you may say that thase facts coupled with the 
registration lead you to the conclusion that its 
residence is in that country .... the artificial 
residence which must be assigned to the arti- 
ficial person called a company is the place 
where the real business is carried on.” (1) Ina 
more recent case the principle of this decision 
has been fully confirmed. (2) It is now 
practically settled that in the absence of 
direct evidence the place where the centre of 
administrative business lies is the place of 
residence. (IX) The domicile and nationality 
of a corporation 1s to be determined by reference 
to the rules regarding certain special duties 
and privileges such as those of allegiance which, 
however, are mainly political rather than juri- 
dical. And sometimes it has even been doubted 
as to whether a corporation is capable of 
enjoying these special privileges. In Nabab 
of Arcot v. The last India Company it was 
said by Lord Thurlow “a fictitious body of 
subjects formed by a charter is as mere a subject 
as natural bodies in a state of subjection to 
the sovereign authority of the country. There- 
fore they are pure subjects, to all intents and 
purposes whatsoever.” [rom this it has been 
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(1) (1876), 1 Ex. D., p. 428. 
(2) Goerz and Company v. Bell (1904), 2 K. B., p. 136. 
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inferred that a corporation may have all the 
rights and duties peculiar to an artificial body 
but it cannot be said to possess all the rights 
duties and privileges of a natural subject. (1) 


The English law has not concerned itself 
to lay down any express rules regarding the 
nationality of a Corporation. The only sense 
-in which a Corporation can rightly be said to 
be English is if it is subject to English law as 
regards its internal constitution and relations 
of members inter se. In other words if it is 
subject to the English law of persons. All 
Other corporations are foreign corporations. 
The question of nationality is, however, of 
fundamental importance because it is this that 
determines whether in a given case the English 
legislative rule or the principle of international 
country is applicable. In the A. G. v. The 
Jewish Colonisation Association one finds 
some authority for the proposition that the 
nationality of a Corporation is determined not 
by the place where the centre of administrative 
business lies but by the place at which it ıs 
registered. There a foreigner domiciled in 
Austria gave certain securities to a Company 
registered under the English Company Acts in 
trust after his death for the purpose of emi- 
grating Russian Jews. The business of the 
Company was transacted in accordance with 


(t) (1791), 3 Bro. C. C., p. 303. See also Young, loc, citu p 204. 
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its articles of association by a council which 
metat the principal office of the Company 
which was in Paris. But the general meetings 
of the Company at which formal business only 
was transacted, were held at the registered 
office of the Company in London. On the 
death of the donor it was held that the Com- 
pany was an English Company, that recourse 
was necessary to English law to enforce the 
trust...... It was argued that the domicile 
of the Company was French but it was said in 
the Court below by Ridley, J., “ on that view 
the domicile could be changed by a mere 
resolution to hold the meetings elsewhere and 
that does not seem reasonable ;” and by Darling, 
J., “I come to the conclusion that the Jewish 
Colonisation Association is domiciled in 
England.” Their judgments were confirmed 
by the Court of Appeal. It was there said by 
Smith, M. R., “ that it is an English Company, 
I do not doubt, subject to English law, and the 
fact that there was a council of administration 
which carried on the business of the company 
outside of England does not render the com- 
p. ny any less an English company subject to 
English law.” And by Sterling, L. J., “ Being 
an English company it is necessarily under 
the jurisdiction of the English Courts, and 
while it may acquire a foreign residence and 
domicile so as to be capable of being sued in a 
foreign country it must I apprehend be capable 
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as long as it exists of being sued in the country 
of its origin.” 

There are certain statutory regulations 
affecting foreign companies. But as those are 
of purely territorial interest and are not 
capable of amplification it is not necessary for 
Our purposes to discuss them. These Statutes 
are mainly English and have not yet entered 
India in any shape. Soit is not possible to 
draw a general inference from them so that it 
may be applicable to Indian conditions. 


The trading corporations therefore ad- 
mirably illustrate the fundamental conceptions 
underlying the theory of juristic personality. 
It is true that in England as well as in India 
practice has overridden theory yet it must be 
admitted that a unifying principle is deducible 
soasto build up the apparently discrepant 
practical rules into a solidary system with the 
help of that cementing principle. ‘The subject 
of the next lecture will make this clearer. Let 
us therefore pass on to the Municipal Corpora- 
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1. Fora general survey of the topic dealt with in this lecture 
ammler—-Theorie der Rechtswissenschaft may be consulted. 
1e personality of a corporation has been the topic of controversy 
th all the latest continental jurists. Stammler gives a realistic 
eory and points out the tendency of modern law towards 
rsonification of juristic bodies. 

2, A comprehensive review of the juristic nature ot 
panies is given by Gierke in Deutsches Privatrecht Vol. I, 
. 479—556. The discussion turns upon the juristic reality ol 
sroup person. The Zeit motif is in Maitland’s formula “ n indivi- 
als grouped together give birth to an (n + 1) th person.” The 
toductory line “ The general concept of a corporation coincides 
th that of Aoman Universitas” shows that Gierke 1s fully alive 
the reality of corporate personality.” 

3. The Indian law regarding companies has not been funda- 
sntally changed by the Indian Companies Act (Act VII of 1913). 
rere have been some changes in detail. The spirit of the 
inpany law is English and the theoretical pirt may well be 
istrated by the European law. A useful comparative study of 
mpanies is that by Marinesco—Societts anonymes, &c., Paris 
89, H. Staub Kommentar zum Handelgesetzbuch, (1900) is very 
eful. 


LECTURE X 
Municipal Corporations. 


Municipalities are local institutions that 
have been introduced into India from outside. 
To follow the development of the municipalities 
into juristic persons requires some knowledge 
of their origin in European countries. We 
shall shortly take up the legal side of this 
subject, historically considered, before entering 
into discussions regarding the characteristics 
of Indian municipalities. Kemble remarks 
that the organisation of Municipia and Military. 
stations in Roman provinces was duplicated in 
Britain. The Antiquarian aspect of the 
question need not detain us here, all that is 
required in elucidation of the legal problems 
connected with municipalities would be sup- 
plied by considerations regarding the external 
growth of towns in Britain. | 

The actual transfer of powers from a feudal 
seigneur, whether. king, noble, bishop or abbot, 
to a body of his vassals, or the confirmation by 
him in them of powers already assumed or 
retained tn the form of local customs, was usu- 
ally evidenced by the delivery of a written ins- 
trument acharter, in return for the payment of 
a sum of money or the ‘rendition of some other 
consideration. 
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The powers, the franchises or liberties of 
the towns fall under the following heads (1) 
The firma burgi; (2) Tenurial privileges; (3) 
Mercantile privileges; (4) Municipal Courts 
After the growth of the external side the 
internal aspect of the towns was considerably 
changed. The noticeable features in the latter 
respect were the town constitution, the town 
legislation. and taxation: Much of this is 
subject matter for constitutional history and 
does not concern us here. The only portion of 
legal interest is connected with the decay of 
corporate town life and exertion of the legis- 
lature to transfer the actual work of government 
from the absolescent “corporations to country 
authorities, justices of the peace, parish autho- 
rities, commissions and boards. Throughout 
the complex march of the legislature one fact 
is noticeable, víz., the attempt to supply a test 
for the corporate character of local institutions. 
Whenever it was asserted that a town existed 
as a juristic person a charter of incorporation 
was demanded as an evidientiary document. 
Thus in. the middle of the 15th Century the 
Court of Common pleas held that the grant of a 
charter of incorporation must be implied to every 
town then in existence. In the 16th Century 
a select body personifies the burgesses. The per- 
sonality of a borough was then definitely recog- 
nized. A select body of .men acted for the town. 
That select body became a close corporation. | 
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From the reign of Henry VIII to the Revolu- 
tion many of the older charters were modified and 
new ones granted to perpetuate and make even 
closer the close type of the town corporation ; 
during the 18th Century and specially in the 
reign of George [JI extending into the rgth— 
there was no improvemept. “There js little 
reason to doubt that the form given to the 
governing classes as well as the limitation of 
the burgurship, during this period was adopted 
for the purpose of influencing the choice, o1 
nomination of members of Parliament. By 
the Reform Act of 1832 fifty six of the 
nomination or rotten boroughs were denuded 
of the power to return members, thirty boroughs 
were deprived of one member each and two 
of two members; sixty four seats were distri- 
buted among other town populations, and the 
country representation was increased by sixty- 
five seats.’’(1) 


In 1835 the Commissioners of Municipal 
Corporations in England and Wales found 246 
Municipal Corporations in England and Wales. 
These consisted cf a Mayor, Alderman and Com- 
mon Council collectively known as the town 
Council]. In the community was a body of free- 
men admitted to the franchise by vote of the 
close corporation. With few exceptions the 
corporations were making no effort to provide 


» 
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(1) Davis loe-crt., p. 124. 
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efficient local government. They existed quite 
independently of the communities in which 
they were placed. The business of the corpora- 
tion was transacted in secrecy. The choice of 
incompetent town officers resulted in careless 
performance of municipal duties. To remedy. 
these defects the Commissioners recommended 
the enactment of the Municipal Corporations 
Act of 1835 providing “that so much of all 
laws, statutes, and usages and so much of all 
royal and other charters, grants and letters 
patent in force relating to the several boroughs 
or to the inhabitants thereof, or the several 
bodies corporate as are inconsistent with or con- 
trary to the provisions of this Act, be repealed 
and annulled.’(1) Another important effect of 
this Act was that all the boroughs assumed a 
uniform corporate structure and came to be 
designated collectively through the Mayor 
Aldermen and burgesses of the town. Local 
self government was effectually restored and 
when municipalities of England came to be 
reduced to harmony with the wider national 
government of England they were permitted 
to retain in most of the features the form that 
they had acquired during their development. 
The subsequent Acts have effected much alter- 
ation in the constitution and gevernment of 
municipal boroughs. The Municipal Corpora- 
tions Act of 1882 may be taken as a typical 
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(1) Davis loc-crt., p. 127. 
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statute defining the characteristics and legal 
position of Municipal Corporations. 

According to this Act the legal entity 
known as the Municipal Corporation of a 
borough shall bear the name of the Mayor 
Aldermen and burgesses of the borough or in 
the case of a city the Mayor, Aldermen and 
citizens of the city. In all actions and prosecu- 
tions and in all deeds and agreements the name 
of the corporation as here given should be used. 
Certain rules have been laid down in the Act 
for the constitution of the Council of a borough 
and the Councillors are required to have certain 
qualifications. There are other details with 
regard to the management of municipal business, 
conduct of elections and various other provisions 
for borough rates and borough civil courts. It 
is not necessary to take up these in detail as 
the Indian Municipal Acts do not agree except 
in general features with these particular rules 
of English law. But I have shortly mentioned 
the English rules because they are the models 
for the Indian laws on more or less cognate 
matters. Fora general discussion of the law of 
municipalities as illustrating the nature of 
juristic personality some concrete examples 
from the Indian Acts would be all that is 
required. The Bengal Municipal Act may be 
taken as a type of all Indian Municipal Acts. 

With regard to the creation of municipal- 
ities the remarks of the Hon’ble Mr. Bourdillon 
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are worth noticing. “ $ § 4 & 5 of the bill deal 
with a question of considerable importance, viz.,. 
the conditions under which the boundaries of a 
local area which enjoys municipal privileges 
under the Act can be varied, or a Municipality 
be entirely removed from the operation of the 
Act. As the law now stands a municipality 
once constituted cannot be abolished, nor can 
its limits be varied except upon the recommend- 
ation of the Commissioners at a meeting. 
Moreover, Municipalities wax and wane and 
several instances have been reported to Govern- 
ment of places which no longer fulfil the condi- 
tions which once entitled them to the benefit 
of municipal institutions. To meet such cases 
it is proposed to leave the power of the initiative 
to the Municipal Commissioners themselves, 
but a clause has been added empowering 
Government to abolish a municipality or vary 
its boundaries only when it clearly appears that 
it no longer fulfils the conditions laid down by 
the Act.” (1) This shows that the modern law 
supplies at least one important case supporting 
the contentions of the concessionists. The 
sovereign as is Clearly seen from the remarks 
quoted is em powered to take away the privileges 
of corporate personality when it thinks fit that 
an institution should no longer enjoy the benefits 
derivable from such personality. The state 
has created it and the state destroys it when 





(t) Calcutta Gazette, Feb. 14, 1894, Sup. p. 236. 
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necessary. ‘The conception of immortality of a 
corporation has to be modified here. 


The Act specifically says that the Commis- 
sioners shall in the name of their chairman by 
the description of the chairman of the Municipal 
Commissioners of......... , bea body corporate 
and have perpetual succession and a common 
seal and in such name shall sue and be sued. 
So you see that the fundamental characteristics 
of a corporation are present in the case of 
municipal corporations. The provision regard- 
ing perpetual succession has this important 
consequence that the supercession and re- 
establishment of a corporation by the local 
Government has not the effect of extinguishing 
the old corporation (1) and creating a new one 
but simply the temporary suspension and revival 
of the old corporation. As a juristic person 
questions regarding ultra vires arise 1n connec- 
tion with municipal corporations. Thus the 
Civil Courts in India are competent to enquire 
into and control the action of the Municipal 
Corporations when they have acted in excess of 
powers conferred on them (2). Again when it 
appeared that the Municipal Commissioners of 
Gauntur had conformed to the procedure laid 
down in law for the imposition of the profession 





(1) Mchamohapadhaya Ranga Charier v. The Municipal on of 
Kumbakonam I, L. R. 29 Mad. 539. 

(2) Brindaban Ch. Roy v. Municipal Commissioners of Jan 
to W. R. 300. 
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tax on a person it was held by the High Court 
that the act of the Commissioners was ultra vires. 
There is nothing in the Bengal Municipal Act | 
to prevent a ratepayer from seeking the assist- 
ance of aCourt on the ground that an assessment 
by a municipality is ultra vives and consequently 
not binding on the person (1). E.g. an assess- 
ment of the tax under § 85, cl. (a) was made in 
consideration of the assessee’s circumstances and 
property outside the local limits of the munici- 
pality it was held that the action of the 
Commissioners was ultra vives and liable to be 
set aside by the Civil Courts (2). 


Certain provisions in the Indian Statutes 
regarding municipal administration and coun- 
cils may be properly explained by reference to 
the [English Municipal Corporations Act that 
has served as a model for the Indian enactment. 
According to the English law the Council in a 
borough should conduct the business of the 
corporation and the council should consist of 
persons having certain qualifications. The 
effect of this rule is to make the council, the 
ministers or agents of the corporation, but as 
Grant has pointed out, the council are neither 
the corporation nor are they in themselves a 
corporation. The Council is the governing 
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(1) Nabadwip Ch. Fal v. Purnananda Shaha 3 C. W. N. 73. 
(2) Kameshwar Prashad ~. Chairman of the Bhabua Municipality, 
I. L. R. 27 Cal. 849. 
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body in the corporation (1). The English 
statute enacts as regards the Acts of the body 
“ that all acis whatsoever authorized or requir- 
ed to be done by the Council of a borough and 
all questions of adjournment, or others that 
may come before such council, may be done 
and decided by the majority of the members of 
the Council, who shall be present at any meeting 
held pursuance of this Act, the whole member 
present at such meeting not being less than 
one third part of the member of the whole 
council; and at all such meetings the mayor, 
if present shall preside and the mayor or in 
absence of the mayor such aldermen or in the 
absence of all the alderman, such councillor as 
the members of the council then assembled 
shall choose to be the chairman of that meeting, 
shall have a second or casting vote ın all cases 
of equality of votes; and minutes of the pro- 
ceedings of all such meeting shall be drawn up 
and fairly entered into a book to be kept for 
that purpose, and shall be signed by the mayor, 
alderman or councillor presiding at such 
meeting and the said minutes shall be open to 
the inspection of any burgess, at all reasonable 
times, On payment of a fee of one shilling: 
provided always, that, previous to any meeting 
of the council held by virtue of this Acta 
notice of the time and place of such intended 
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(1) Reg, v. York, 2 Q. B. 850; Seer Q. B. 963 also Grant loc. 
cit., p. 357 note (g). 
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meeting shall be given three clear days at least 
before such meeting, by fixing the said notice 
on or near the door of the town hall of the 
borough; and such notice shall be signed by 
the mayor, who shall have power to calla 
meeting of the council as often as he shall 
think proper; and in case the mayor shall 
refuse to call any such meeting, after a regui- 
sition for that purpose, signed by five members 
of the council at the least, shall have been 
presented to him, it shall be lawful for the 
said five members to call a meeting of the 
council, by giving such notice as is herein- 
before required in that behalf, such notice to 
be signed by the said members instead of the 
mayor, and stating therein the business pro- 
posed to be transacted at such meeting; and 
in every case a summons to attend the council, 
specifying the business proposed to be tran- 
sacted at such meeting, signed by the town 
clerk, shall be left at the usual place of abode 
of every member of the council, or at the 
premises in respect of which he is enrolled a 
burgess, three clear days at least before such 
meeting ; and no business shall be transacted 
at such meeting other than is specified in the 
notice: provided always, that there shall be 
in every borough four quarterly meetings in 
every year, at which the council shall meet 
for the transaction of general business, and no 
notice shall need to be given of the business 
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to be transacted on such quarterly days; and 
the said quarterly meetings shall be holden at 
noon on the gth day of November, or if the 
oth day of November shall fall on a sunday, 
on the day following, and at such hour on 
such other three days before the first day of 
November then next following, as the council, 
at the quarterly meeting in November, shall 
decide; and the first business transacted at 
the quarterly meeting in November shall be 
the election of mayor.” (1) 


A comparison with the rules regarding the 
mode of transacting the business of the muni- 
cipalities in India shews that mutatis mutandis 
the English law applies in substance to India. 
Of course there are certain minor alterations 
with regard to the adjournment of meetings, 
the formation of quorum, powers of the chair- 
man and the appointment of subordinate 
officers but in other respects the Indian law in 
this particular is not much different from the 
English one. Just as in England a business 
cannot be transacted unless a quorum of the 
members are present in a council meeting so 
here a quorum of at least one third of the entire 
member of commissioners is necessary for the 
transaction of any business. E.g. The Bengal 
Municipal Act lays down in §. 42 “ No business 


(1) $ 69 English Municipal Corporations Act, 1836 modified by the 
later Acts. See Grant loc. cit., p. 357. 
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shall be transacted at a meeting of the commis- 
sioners unless such meeting has been called by 
the chairman or by a person signing a requisi- 
tion, nor unless a quorum shall be present. 
A quorum shall be in any municipality, in 
which the commissioners are more than fifteen, 
five; in any other municipality a number being 
not less than one third of the entire number 
of commissioners.” 

As regards the adjournment of meetings 
the rule in Indian law is that if at the time 
appointed for a meeting or within one hour 
thereafter a quorum is not present the meeting 
shall stand adjourned to some future day to 
be appointed by the president and three day’s 
notice of such adjourned meeting shall be 
given. The members present at such adjourned 
meeting shall form a quorum whatever their 
number may be.(1) From this it is obvious, 
asin the case of the Inglish law, that the 
power of adjournment belongs to the whole 
body. In fact such a power is incident to 
every meeting of a corporate body and although 
the majority of members do not form the 
corporation and for that matter not even all 
the members, much less the council which is 
only a governing body yet the majority of the 
council represent the corporation and form the 
channel through which the corporation can 


(1) Bengal Municipal Act, $ 42. Abaji Sitaram v. Trimbak 
municipality, 1. L, R. 28 Bom. 66, | | 
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act there being no other provision in. the 
Municipal Corporation Act, English or Indian, 
for the aggregate meetings of the whole corpora- 
tion (1). 

In the English statute the Council may 
delegate their functions. Tne Act says “It 
shall be lawful for the Council of any borough 
to appoint out of their own body from time to 
time, such and so many Committees either of a 
genaral or special nature and consisting of 
such number of persons as they may think fit, 
for any purposes which in the discretion of 
such Council would be better regulated and 
managed by means of such Committees: 
provided always that the acts of every such 
Committee shall be submitted to the Council 
for their approval” (2). As the Councilisa 
very fluctuating body and it has no attribute 
of the corporate character belonging to itself 
as a body, unless the statutory one of being 
bound by its majority, and consequently has 
no perpetual identity sometimes questions arise 
as to whether orders passed by one Council 
with regard to certain matters can be quashed 
at the instance of a Council subsequently 
elected. In order that complications might be 
avoided especially with regard to orders for the 
payment of money legislative measures have 
been passed whereby such orders are expressly 


(1) Reg v. Grimshaw, to Q. B. 755. 
(2) § 70. The English Municipal Corporations Act. 
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excepted out of the general enactment to the 
effect that the acts-of one Council’cannot be 
regarded: as the acts of its successor, S> the 
delegation of powers bv a Council does not’ 
give rise to any complexities. Fhe ordinary 
rule regarding the principal and agent applies,’ 
the maxim to be remembered being delegatus 
deligetare non potest. p fai tee 305 
Perhaps the most’ important aodion of | 
the representative body in a municipal corpora- 
tion is that of making bye laws.’ According’ 
to the Bengal Municipal Act the Commissioners’ 
of any municipality may from time to time at 
a meeting which shall have been convened 
expressly’ for the purpose and.of which due 
notice shall have been given, frame such bye~ 
laws as they deem: fit, not being inconsistent 
with this Act or with any other general or 
special law for regulating’ traffic, and for 
the prevention of obstructions and’ encroach- 
ments and of nuisances on or near roads; pro- 
hibiting the letting of fire-arms, fire- works, 
fire-baloons or bombs, except with the `per- 
mission: of ‘the Commissioners’ or a member 
of the' ward committee or a ‘municipal officer 
em Peta by the en de ae in this behalf 
and on ‘payment’ of fees at such rates as 
may be asians by the Commissioners at a 
mT regulating the use ‘of and the 
prevention of nuisances in regard to public. 
water supply, bathing and washing- places, 
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‘streams, cNannels, tanks and wells . regulating 
the disposal -of sewage, offensive. matter, 
-eareasses ‘of! animals and rubbish and the 
management. of. privies, drains, cesspools and 
sewers; regulating cremations‘and burials and 
the disposal: of corpses; preventing nuisances 
affecting the public-health,‘sa fety or convenience 
and giving effect to the ‘objects of this Act ; 
and may‘ by such bye-laws impose on offenders 
against the same such reasonable penalties as 
they think fit.” The first: observation arises on 
the genaral powers conferrad on the Commis- 
sioners.by.‘this section. “At first sight it may be 
thought that for the purpose of making bye-laws 
all the Commissioners should be present. This 
view, moreover, squares with the general 
doctrine regarding the pawer of a corporation 
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to. make bye-laws. Because as you remember 
the power of making-bye-laws is prima facie 
incident: to the-whole corporate body and in 
the case‘under consideration the Commissioners 
‘together with the Chairman form the body of 
the corporation. | ‘But the rule just enumerated 
must be read: with another defining the quorum 
for the» purposes of transacting the business of 
municipalities. The quorum consists of one- 
third, and for some special objects two-thirds 
‘ofthe whole numbér of Commissioners. There- 
fore for making bye-laws it is not necessary 
that all the members of the corporation should 
be present. The bye-law may be passed by 
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any majority of the quorum but every one of 
these must take part in the proceedings and 
vote one way or the other in orderto makea 
valid bye-law. This is made perfectly clear in 
the English Statute as Grant points out. 
According to him it would seem impossible to 
consider that the legislature meant, by requiring 
the presence of two-thirds (the quorum in Eng- 
lish law) that that proportion should be merely 
present and that it did not signify whether 
they all voted or not (1). The object seems to 
have been to secure for every bye-law the 
sanction of so large a proportion of the Council 
as would give it unquestionable weight and 
authority with the community at large, and that 
object would only be colourably and delusively 
carried out, if councillors might be present in 
order to make up the member, but need not 
take part in the proceedings (2). 

A question might be asked as to whether 
a bye-law. passed by the Commissioners comes 
into ellect forthwith. The English law differs 
as to this matter from the Indian law. Accord- 
ing to the former a bye-law comes into force 
alter “the expiration of forty days from the 
date of its passing aud after a copy thereof 
shall have been sent sealed with the seal of the 
said borough, to one of His Majesty’s principal 
Secretaries of State, and skall have been affixed 
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(1). In re Ratepayers of Eynsham Parish, 18 L. J.Q., B. 210. 
\2) Grant, loc. cit, p 364. 
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on the outer door of the town hall or in some 
other public place within such borough.” (1) 
According to the [adian Act no bye-law is 
effective unless and until it has been submitted 
to and confirmed by the Local Government and 
unless notice of the intention to apply for 
confirmation “has been given in one or more 
local newspaper circulated within the 
Municipality before the making of the applica- 
tion or if there be no such newspapers then in 
such manner as the Commissioners may direct 
and unless a copy of the proposed bye-laws has 
been kept at the office of the Commissioners for 
one month at least before making any such 
application and has been open during office 
hours thereat to the inspection of the 
inhabitants of the Municipality to which such 
bye-laws relate, without fee or reward.” (2) 
You see that although in English as well as 
in Indian law a bye-law has to wait for a 
certain period before it becomes operative yet 
there is a fundamental difference between the 
two systems whereby the apparent similarity 
is outweighed by a radical dissimilarity, 
whilein English law the Council has a delegated 
authority to make bye-laws and 1s consequently 
a legislative sovereign of a particular type, the 
Indian law does not make the Commissioners 
a sovereign legislative body in any sense. The 





(1) The English Municipal Corporations Act, $ 90. 
(2) The Bengal Municipal Act, $ 356 
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Austinian test of a bye-law is ‘therefore rigo 

ously applicable to a bye-law of an English 
Municipality and got to that of an Indian oné. 
This distinction should be carefully borne in 
mind,and no attempt at generalisa tions ` based 
on English rules should be made while. Indian 
Municipal bye-laws are discussed. This note of 
warning is necessary as some of the judges in 
India have attempted to graft the English 
peculiarities of bye-laws on the bye-laws of 
[Indian quasi-legislative. bodies. That such 
attempts are beund to be futile: becomes 
apparent on reading the judgments of some 
of the judges of the Indian Courts on the 
essential characteristics of bye-laws, e.g., in a 
Madras case the judge- discussed at length the 
principles on which all. bye-laws should be 
construed and quoted Mr. Justice Channel in 
support of his observations but failed.to point 
out that the bye-law in India stood on. an 
altogether different footing from ;that of its 
English prototype. Such a hasty generalisations 
cannot be of any service. 
©- We may take up some, of the. indian 
cases referring to certain points in the Indian 
Municipal Acts. These would be quite sufficient 
for all that is required ina general survey of 
the characteristics of municipal corporation in 
India :—(1) The Chairman, Municipal Board 
Chapra v. Basudeo Narayan Singh (37 Cal., 

p. 374). This relates to § 116 of the Bengal 
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Municipal Act which says “ No objection shall 
be ‘taken to .any assessment or rating in any 
other manner than in this Act as provided.’ 
According to the implication of this section 
the decision of ‘the objection committee in 
matters regarding the amount of assessment is 
final and the Civil Court has no jurisdiction to 
interfere in such matters: Here a ratepayer 
sues to have his municipal assessment reduced 
as illegal and ultra vires. The previous. 
assessment of his holding was Rs. 6-8 and' now: 
it has been raised to Rs. 18. This assessment 
is illegal for two reasons (a) since the previous 
assessment no alteration or improvement. has. 
been. made. on the holding (b) the assessor in- 
making the assessment did not: personally ins- 
pect the house but relied on the report of the 
tax darogah. The defence is that the assessment 
is not bad in law or ultra vives and§ 116 
Bengal Municipal Act is a bar to: such a suit 
The Munsiff dismissed the suit but the Sub-judge: 
reversed this decision and against this judg- 
ment the municipality is appealing. In the 
High Court: the judges held that the munici-: 
pality have the power to make a fresh assess- 
ment every three years and that the Civil Court 
has nò power to revise the valuation. but is’ 
bound to accept it as conclusive. . ) , 

' This shows that within certain: limits the 
legal capacity of a corporation is fully defined 
by-the statute and the theory of juristic persons 
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must be modified in such cases by reference to 
the exact words of the legislature. Of course 
there is nothing contrary to the general view 
regarding the legal position of a corporation 
in the provisions of the Indian statutes referred 
to, because even according to the abstract 
theory the rights and duties of a juristic person 
are the creatures of the legislative systems 
of particular places. The content of the 
juristic capacity must therefore be determined 
by technical rules The abstract theory is in 
such a case bound to be supplemented by consi- 
derations relative to concrete facts. (2) An 
important provision in the Calcutta Municipal 
Act is connected with the conditions of 
liability for non-feasance especially when the 
latter amounts to a quasi-criminal offence. 
The corporation as a juristic person has certain 
special powers con{crred on it in order that its 
position may be as stable as possible. Thus 
S 341 says “ Where any fixture has been attached 
to a building and causes an encroachment over 
any public street the general committee may 
require the owner or occupier to remove it.” 
Itis evident that the legal position of the 
corporation demands that the juristic person 
should be preferred over the individual persons 
in such cases. That is why a general power 
is given to a corporation to enforce certain 
rights even to the detriment of the interests of 
anf individual. Sometimes the non-compliance 
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with: a requisition made by the corporation 
entails a criminal liability. Soin Sarat Chandra 
Mukherjee v. The Corporation of Calcutta it 
was remarked that § 574 of The Calcutta Muni- 
cipal Act might make a non-compliance with 
a requisition under § 341 anoflence. The object 
evidently in all cases where like provisions 
obtain is to secure the maximum stability to a 
corporation with the minimum inconvenience 
to the people. (3) Just asa municipal corpora- 
tion has external powers necessary for its 
stability so it has internal powers required to 
unite the separate parts of its body in order to 
make it proof against quick dissolution. Thus 
in the Calcutta Municipal Act there is no 
provision whereby the general committee of 
the corporation may be hindered from carrying 
out a measure necessary for the safety of the 
corporation. The Chairman has the right to 
reject or approve any plan submitted and an 
appeal may be made to the general committee 
whose decis:on is final. The corporation as a 
whole has no jurisdiction. to approve or reject 
any plan. Some have asserted that such 
a rule is a characteristic of a paternal system 
of legislation and directly militates against the 
modern Zaissez faire basis of legislation. Lut 
it must be observed that where it has been 
proved that some amount of control ıs neces- 
sary for the maximum of safety even the most 
communal form of legislation has allowed a 
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select body ina classa full control.over the 
class for the interests of the latter. The rule 
under discussion and like rules in other systems 
are simple corrollaries of the maxim—the safety 
of the state overrides the safety of the indivi- 
duals.. 
= A question of rather frequent occurrence in 
this connection is whether a liability attaches 
to the corporation as a whole or to the general 
committee fora mius-feasance attributable to 
the juristic person. The Calcutta High Court 
has decided in Bholaram Choudhury v : The 
Corporation of Calcutta (36 Cal, p. 671) that 
no action inthe nature of a mandamus lies 
against the corporation to compel them to 
approve any plan for making additions and 
alterations to buildings. The plaintiff’s remedy 
in such a case is against the general committee 
or chairman under § 45 of the Specific Relief 
Act. In this case after the opening of a new 
road called the Harrison Road the corporation 
had at its disposal surplus lands, z.e, lands 
acquired outside the alignment of the proposed 
Harrison Road which were intended to be sold 
at a profit on the completion of the road. A 
portion of these lands was known as number 
199 Harrison Road. This land the corporation 
sold to one Sadasuk Kotmi who applied for 
sanction to build upon it and submitted a plan. 
Pending the sanction Sadasuk Kotmi conveyed 
the land to the plaintiff the sanction was given 
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in due course and then the plaintiff applied for 
the sanction to make certain additions and 
alterations. [his sanction was refused by the 
corporation and the plaintiff applied to the 
general committee who also refused the sanc- 
tion. The corporation alleged that the plain- 
tiffs building was a domestic building or 
dwelling-house and as such was subject to the 
rules and regulations of the Municipal Act. 
Plaintiff therefore sues (1) for declaration that 
the refusal to give sanction was irregular, 
illegal and wrongful (2) for injunction res- 
training the corporation from demolishing 
portions of the plaints buildings, Fletcher, 
J., observed in course of bis judgment that the 
Corporation “which is the largest municipal 
authoritv has certain specific duties allotted to 
it under the Act. They dependon S 14 chiefly. 
The general administration of the Act is vested 
in the chairman appointed by the local govern- 
ment. Certain duties are cast on the general 
committee. That body is constituted under 
Sg. Each of the three authorities is indepen- 
dent of the other. In certain respects one 
requires the sanction of the other to do the acts 
authorized. It is true that the only body con- 
stituted a body corporate ıs the corporation 
That is a body consisting of the chairman and 
fifty Commissioners elected and appointed. 
The chairman and the general committee have. 
control with regard to the approval cr refusal 
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of plans under the building regulation set out 
in Schedule 17. Section 371 provides ‘ permis- 
sion to erect or re-erect a masonry building 
shall not be given unless and until the chair- 
man has approved thesite on an application 
sent to him under § 370.’ The section 375 
provides ‘whenever the chairman refuses to 
approve a building site fora masonry building 
or to grant permission to erect or re-erect a 
masonry building he shall state specifically the 
grounds for such refusal and the applicint may 
appeal to the general committee against such 
refusal.’ Sub-section 2 provides—the decision 
of the general cominittee shall be final. Sub- 
scction 3—if the general committee reject any 
such appeal they shall by written order speci- 
fically state the grounds for such rejection. 
Section 377 gives the grounds on which appro- 
val of a site for the erection or re-erection of a 
masonry building or permission to erect or 
re-erect a masonry building may be refused. It 
is important to call attention to § 95, which 
provides for a hearing by the sub-committee 
of an appeal from the chairman for approval 
of the building plans subject to confirmation 
by the general committee. In this Act there ts 
no provision express or implied which gives the 
corporation of Calcutta any control over the 
general committee in matters specifically dele- 
gated by the Act to the general committee. 
This Act confers the right to approve or reject 
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plins on the chairman. Appeal is to the 
general committee and that body’s decision iş 
final, no appeal lies to the corporation.” Thus 
you see that for the safety of the whole cor- | 
poration a part which serves mainly as an 
executive organ 1s invested with authority 
which prima facie should belong to the juristic 
entity itself. Such instances are not singular 
in corporation law. They are consequences of 
the doctrine that rules the formation and the 
juristic capacity of all bodies corporate. The 
fiction theory has in these cases met with strong 
opposition. It has been wanting in the very 
constructive basis that would support practical! 
rules of the kind just noticed. The Icgislature 
has intended that for practical purposes the 
juristic person should fulfil as many conditions 
as are required for performing the juristic func- 
tions under contemplation. The entity is here 
fully “ objectified.” 

(4). A point of importance is that a 
municipal corporation should act just like any 
other individual when exercising a statutory 
power in strict conformity with the rule. A 
juristic person is in this respect on the same 
level as an individual legal person. As an 
example may be mentioned the matter of 
Jogendra Nath Mukhuti and others (36 Cal., 
p. 271). According to § 556 of the Calcutta 
Municipal Act the corporation has the power 
to lease any properly vested in them on any 
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terms they think fit without previously calling 
for any tenders: but the form of a lease cannot 
be given to a transaction which properly falls 
under § 88 of the Act. Although a covenant 
in a lease or in respect of a lease is in a sense a 
contract, if it relates to the demised premises 
and is not independent of them ıt does not fall 
within the purview of § 88 of the Calcutta 
Municipal Act and it is not obligatory upon 
the corporation to call for tenders in respect of 
such a contract. In this case certain lands and 
tenements at Dhappa called the Dhappa Square 
mile were vested in the corporation and had 
been used by them for a considerable number 
of years for depositing there the refuse of the 
city, a portion of these lands was leased to one 
Bhabanath Sen in 1829 and the next year the 
remaining portion for 1g years. This lease was 
renewed in 1889 for another 10 years ending in 
December 140g. There was also a separate 
agreement with Bhabanath Sen for unloading 
the municipal refuse wagons at the square mile, 
the corporation undertaking to pay Rs. 42,000 
per annum. In 1906 Bhabanath Sen submits 
schemes for improvement of the square mile 
and fisheries attached to it. A special com- 
mittee was appointed to consider the schemes 
and also to consider the question of the charges 
of unloading the refuse wagons. Offers came 
from others besides Bhabanath Sen including 
an application from Jogendranath Mukbhuti. 
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The special committee rejected all these offers 
and decided finally that no tenders should be 
invited. Then at the instance of the special 
committee the chairman recommended to the 
corporation to combine the lease with the 
contract of unloading and to grant the lease to 
Bhabanath for another 22 years on his under- 
taking to charge nothing extra for the unload- 
ing and this recommendation was carried out. 
Thereupon Jogendranath Mukhuti with two 
other ratepayers questioned the refusal to 
invite tenders as ultra vives. Woodrotte, J., 
observed that this was an application for an 
order in the nature of a mandamus to compel 
the corporation to call for tenders in respect of 
the removal of the city refuse before giving 
effect to the proposals of the special committee 
appointed by it to consider the matter. “ The 
corporation consider that it is advisable that 
the benefit of the lease and the discharge of the 
work of unloading should go to and be done 
by the same man on the recommendation of the 
select committeee The applicant objects to 
this being done and says that the proposal of 
the select committee cannot be accepted without 
first calling for tenders. If there is a discretion 
in the matter then the corporation have full 
discretion. They know far better than I do 
what is the best proposal to adopt in the public 
interest...... see... Lhe point of law involved here 
is this:—Is the discretion of the corporation 
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controlled by the provision of § 88 of the 
Municipal Act which requires that in the case 
of contracts for the execution of any work 
involving the expenditure of over Rs. 10,090 
tenders should be called for. Had there been 
simply a contract for the unloading of the refuse 
at a certain charge then no doubt that section 
would have applied. This is not disputed. 
But the proposal here is that Babu Bhabanath 
Sen should do the work without charge as a 
term and condition of a lease of the square mile 
which is granted to him upon this and other 
considerations. Section 556 enables the cor- 
poration to lease any property vested in them 
(and the square mile is so vested) on any terms 
they think fit. No tenders are required before 
the property is leased. No doubt an agreement 
for a lease 1s a contract although the lease when 
completed is a conveyance. Further a covenant 
in the lease is a contract and ın this sense the 
covenant in respect of the lease is a contract. 
The question, however, is whether it is a 
contract within the meaning of § 88 and 
governed by it. Of course the law cannot be 
evaded by giving the form of a lease toa 
transaction which properly falls under § 88. 
The covenant relates to the demised premises 
and is not independent of them. The refuse is 
unloaded into the square mile with a view not 
only to the disposal of the former but the 
reclamation of the latter. The covenant and 
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the lease are therefore closely related to one 
another. Thus the present case is not governed 
by § 88 and so it is not obligatory upon the 
corporation to call for tenders.” The judgment 
makes it perfectly clear that statutory powers 
are to be exercised by a corporation in Strict 
accordance with the spirit of the statute. The 
incorporating Act has supplied the Indian 
corporations with a code and itis the object 
of the legislature that the corporations should 
strictly adhere to the terms of the code. So 
you see a parallelism obtains between a juristic 
person and a natural person so far as an impor- 
tant aspect of legal capacity is concerned. (5) 
As the municipal corporations have mainly been 
created for local purposes, especially for promote 
ing the economic welfare of different places 
commissioners have mostly been authorized to 
close temporarily any road or part of a road 
for the purpose of making, repairing, or closing 
highways or for constructing any sewer, drain, 
culvert or bridge or for any other public 
purpose. The commissioners, however, perform 
their duties for the safety of passengers only 
and must not put any obstruction naturally 
dangerous. Thus in the case of the Corporation 
of Calcutta v. Anderson (10 Cal. 455) the High 
Court held that although the statute imposed 
an obligation on the commissioners to repair 
and maintain the roads and they were liable 
for a breach of their statutory duties, yet if in 
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performance of such duties they put a dangerous 
obstruction they were equally liable for damages 
caused by it. It appears therefore that the 
executive body of a corporation cannot plead 
in defence a statutory rule which does not 
directly authorize an unlawful act. In this 
respect the corporation is..no_ better situated 
than a single individual. The group person 
simply because it is a juristic person is never 
allowed undue privileges in any legal system. 

© The last. topic for consideration is the 
one which according to some should come at 
the very start of the subject of municipal 
corporations viz., the constitution of the muni- 
cipality. But I bave taken this at the end 
because Stress is to be laid, in a general discus- 
sicn, on the pecultarities of the specific juristic 
person rather than on the origin and creation 
of this person. Here we are concerned with 
certain definite rules regarding the formation 
cf the municipality. These rules have been 
modelled more or less on the English statute 
regarding municipal corporations in the United 
Kingdom (32, 33 Vic. Chap. 5 § 1 &c). The most 
important of them refers to the method of 
electing commissioners, (it must be remembered 
that the commissioners together with the 
Chairman form the corporate body). The 
persons who can vote may be compared to the 
burgesses on the English electoral roll. Certain 
property qualifications are necessary in order 
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that an individual may be qualified to vote in 
an election of a commissioner, eg. The 
Bengal Municipal Act § 15 says “For the 
purposes. of the election of commissioners . the 
local Government shall lay down such rules 
not inconsistent with the provisions of this 
Act, as it shall think fit, in respect of the 
division where necessarv, of each municipality 
into wards, and the number of commissioners 
to be elected for each of such wards, the quali- 
fications required to entitle any person to vote 
for a candidate for election and in respect 
of the mode of election and the authority who 
shall decide disputes thereunder.” As asample 
rule specifying the qualification of voters may. 
be mentioned the rule no 2 in the Bengal 
Government Notification No. 4345 M. 2tst 
November 1896 :—Eevery male person shall be 
eligible to vote who has attained the age of 
21 years, has been resident within the limits 
of the municipality for not less than 12 months 
immediately preceding the election, has been 
duly registered as provided in rules 4 to 12 
inclusive and who (a) has during the year 
immediately preceding such election paid 
an aggregate amount of not less than Rs. 1-8 
(Rs. 3 in Howrah and Cossipore and Chitpur) 
in respect of any or more of the rates specified 
in § 15 of the Act or in respect of the fees for 
the registration of carts under § 143 of the 
Act. or (b) has, during the year. aforesaid paid > 
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or been assessed to the tax imposed by Act Il 
of 1886 or (c) being a graduate or licenciate 
of any University or having passed the first 
Arts Examination of the Calcutta University, 
or the corresponding standard of any other 
University or holding a license, granted by 
any Government Vernacular Medical School to 
practise medicine or holding a certificate 
authorizing him to practise as a pleader or 
as a mukhtear or as a Revenue agent—occupies 
a holding or part of a holding in respect of 
which there has been paid, during the year 
aforesaid, in i1espect of any rates specified 
in § r5 of the Act, an aggregate amount of 
not less than Rs. 1-8 (Rs. 3 in Howrah and 
Cossipore—Chitpur) or (d) has during the same 
period, paid not tess than Rs. 20 as rent in 
respect of the occupation by him of a holding 
or part of a holding which is assessed with 
the rate under § 85 cl. (b) of the Act. 

‘This rule bears a close similarity to the 
rule in § 1, 32 and 33 Vic. Chap. 55, only certain 
ehanges have been made in order to comply 
with the Indian requirements. The analogy 
rs not accidental because as |} have already 
mentioned the Indian levislature has taken the 
English statute as the original best suited 
to supply a copy for India. But the essential 
fact is to be borne in mind that in India the 
historical condition that has affected the growth 
of municipal corporations in England has been 
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wanting. The result is the absence of a natural 
desire for perfecting the extra legal corporate- 
ness into a fully legal one. In England that 
desire was working out in the presence of 
natural corporations such as County Councils, 
Parish Councils and District Councils. In 
India the oid village communities did not and 
perhaps could not meet the modern wants. 
Consequently the municipal corporations of 
the present day have appeared in answer to a 
demand for civic corporations. The municipal 
corporation has come into being fully deve- 
loped and has not been so much a subject for 
abstract theory as as an accomplished fact. 


So much for the municipal corporations 
in India.“ I pass on to the Indian Universities 
as illustrating the special characteristics of a 
very important class of corporations. 


* Dr Redlich has raised an important question in connection with 
the relationship between the permanent or semi-permanent executive 
of paid officials and the changeable Committee of unpaid Commissioners 
in a municipal corporation The practical import of the problem is 
very great on the continent. It may be interesting to compare the 
methods by which it has been solved in Germany, Austria and India. 
But as the discussion on this point would entail a fuller knowledge of the 
politico-legislative questions of continental Europe it is not possible to 
enter into ittin the present course of lectures. Those who are interested 
in this topic may refer to the English translation of Dr. Redlich’s famous 
treatise on the Local Government in England. 


LECTURE XI. 


Universities. 


The educational corporations come next 
to the Municipal Corporations in importance. 
So far as India is concerned, the universities, 
which are the only educational corporations 
in this country, are regulated by a law wholly 
foreign in principle; because the indigenous 
educational institutions did not grow into 
corporate bodies in the strict technical sense 
of the term. While the whole of the law of 
corporations is exotic, the rules that apply to 
the Universities in India seem to havea greater 
impress of foreign influence. To get a fairly 
comprehensive idea of the growth of univer- 
sities into corporations it is necessary to go 
back to the time when in [Surope the Roman 
power was exerting a posthumous influence. 
“On the demise of the institutions of the 
Western Roman Empire,” says Dr. Davis, “ the 
preservation of the remnants of Greek and 
Roman learning and the feeble maintenance of 
education were left as a heritage of the Church 
and especially of its bodies of monks. Un- 
romanized Christianity and Roman learning 
found a common refuge; some of the monas- 
teries, like that of Viviers, founded by Casio- 
dorus, appear to have been devoted rather to 
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the ends of learning than to those of religion. 
Even the municipal schools that survived in 
Italy and in southern France, where Roman 
institutions had taken root most firmly north 
of the Alps, succumbed to the Frankish 
invasions and left to the monks such part of 
the field as they had not previously occupied. 
The Benedictine re-organization opportunity 
gave an impetus to monasticism at the begin- 
ning of the sixth century, even before the 
barbarian migrations had ceased; in the 
convents based on the Benedictine rule was the 
sole refuge of learning from the sixth to the 
ninth century, or until the re-action in the 
Church by which on the one hand the regular 
life of the monasteries was introduced into cathe- 
dral chapters, and on the other, the monasteries 
were transformed into cathedrals. In both 
monastery and cathedral, however, education 
was long intended solely to qualify monks 
and canons for the performance of their reli- 
gious duties and not to raise the general level 
of learning in society. As the life of convent 
or chapter was lived as an end in itself, so 
learning, subordinated to that hfe, found no 
wider purpose. lt was only at the beginning 
of the 9th century that the larger monasteries 
made a distinction between the oblati and 
outsiders in their schools........ Neither the 
monastery nor cathedral schools had a district © 
organisation, the scholasticus was merely one of 
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the monks or canons or occasionally some 
outsider employed by them, whose duty it was 
under the direction of the abbot or chapter to 
instruct the group of scholars made up of both 
oblati and outsiders.” 

It isa long history how through the in- 
fluence of Alcuin who was put in charge of the 
place-school by Charlemagne important reforms 
in educational methods were introduced 
leading to the development of university life 
on the continent. ltis not necessary for our 
purpose to go into the details of the origin of 
continental universities. But some knowledge 
regarding the growth of the English univer- 
sities is necessary ın order to understand the 
relation between the English and the Indian 
Universities as Corporations. This is all the 
more necessary because, as I have already said, 
the Indian Universities are nothing but copies 
of some of the English ones. 


At common law “ when universities were 
spoken of, the universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge were uniformly intended, and their 
degrees were alone recognized in the Courts as 
conferring civil or ecclesiastical rights and 
privileges.”(1) Althouch Inter on degrees of the 
universities of Durham, London and Dublin 
were taken notice of as conferring certain 
privileges yet the term Universitas when 








(1) Grant, loc. cit., p. 515. 
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originally adopted denoted the Universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge as Corporations not of 
Colleges, but of Matriculated Members. It 1s 
useful consequently to have some knowledge 
of the origin of the Oxford University as typical 
of all universities in the middle ages in 
England. No better guide than Dr. Rashdall 
can be found to this topic. I shall summarize 
the pertinent portion of his Universities in 
Europe in the middle ages. 

Sometimes in the 13th century the Univer- 
sity of Oxford took up the course of the 
development of learning and education at the 
point to which the University of Paris had 
already carried it. [Leaving out of view the 
participation of the University of Oxford in the 
eencral university movement in Europe we may 
consider the internal relations alone, because 
the latter touch our subject closely. A corpora- 
tion is distinguished from a mere class or order 
chicily by the internal system of relations 
between its component members. A group of 
persons as a corporation must have such 
sovernmental machinery that its group unity 
may be assured and the objects of its existence 
may be attained. According to this test even 
in 1214 when the Legative Ordinance conferred 
substantial privileges on the masters and 
scholars of the University of Oxford the latter 
was not a full corporation, because the ordi- 
nance was not addressed to the university but 
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to “the burghers, Bishop and all the faithful 
in Christ.” The Chancellor was then an agent 
through whom the Church directed and regu- 
lated the activity of the members of the univer- 
sity. The group had not yet fully crystallized 
into a separate entity. A certain connection, 
although loose, existed between the Church and 
the University. It was at the end of the 13th 
century that the constitution of the University 
was substantially settled. The system of 
government was as follows—(1) when the 
regent Masters of Arts met in a body for the 
purpose of transacting matters relating to their 
department, they were known as the congre- 
gation of Regents in Arts or more familiarly 
the Block Congregation. (Those masters who 
actually lectured were called regent-masters 
or regents, those who did not lecture were 
called non-regent masters or non-regents). 
They elected the two proctors of whom the 
senior presided over their body when in 
session, though both were executive officers of 
the whole university, one of the most important 
of their duties was the celebration of incep- 
tions in Arts. Constitutionally more important, 
they had the authority to entertain a pre- 
liminary discussion of proposed statutes intend- 
ed to bind the whole University; they were 
called the previous congregation when they 
assembled for this particular purpose. (2) 
Above the first body was a congregation of the 
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regents of all the faculties called the Lesser- 
Congregation. It was virtually the legislature 
of the University. It elected the Chancellor. 
Technical educational matters relating to the 
work of lecturers and scholars and the confer- 
ring of degrees were considered by it. (3) The 
third body was the congregation of all regents 
and non-regents calied the Great Congregation 
or Full Congregation. The Lesser-congrega- 
tion was the ordinary legislature of the Univer- 
sity while the Great-congregation was a cons- 
titutional body, it alone had the power to pass 
a permanent statute. It also acted on some 
matters specially reserved for it. 

By degrees the University as a corporation 
was separated from the constituent colleges 
each of which became a corporation in its turn. 
From the extant records ol early collegiate life 
it appears that the scholars of Oxford lived in 
the houses of townsmen or in small groups in 
hostels or halls. The lectures to which they 
listened were delivered in schools rented by the 
masters and doctors. ‘There is good reason to 
believe that the several hostels or halls occu- 
pied by scholars having common sympathies 
due to their common nationality or parochial 
interest grew into several corporate bodies that 
came to be known as colleges. The University 
asserted its authority over the colleges. Thus 
the University as a big corporation contained 
within itself the smaller corporations—the 
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colleges. <A college constituted of the visitors, 
the head, the fellows, the scholars, the 
almsmen, the commoners, the lecturers and 
the chaplains. The visitor was virtually the 
successor of the founder and had the power to 
investigate the affairs of the college at any 
time, to ascertain whether the statutes were 
being faithfully observed, to compel compliance 
with their terms, to receive newly elected 
heads into their office and to remove heads if 
on complaint of the fellows they should be 
found useless or negligent or luxurious or 
vicious, or more generally if their retention in 
office would be detrimental to the wellare of 
the college. The head of the college variously 
called warden, master, provost, president or 
rector, was elected by the fellows or a select 
number of them though not necessarily from 
their own number. He was required to be in 
holy orders but was to lose his ollice on the 
acceptance of a benefice or the acquisition ol 
an independent income. He presided over the 
fellows although later on he became somewhat 
more remote from the fellows and lived in a 
separate house deputing many of his functions 
to a sub-warden or vice-president or dean. 
The Fellows originally named by the founder 
constituted a close body, statutorily limited in 
number to from ten to seventy members, filling 
their vacancies by co-optation and devoting 
themselves to the particular studies prescribed 
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by the statute. The scholars were like the 
Fellows limited in number and came by pre- 
ference from particular countries or parishes. 
They were undergraduates admitted on proba- 
tion for a year after an examination by a 
college examiner to determine their admission 
or rejection, and held their scholarships fora 
limited peried or until they should have taken 
their degrees. In some colleges they were 
preferred in the election to vacant fellowships. 
The lecturers, readers and tutors were persons 
supported on definite stipends paid from the 
college revenue and they had the charge of the 
education and instruction of the inmates of the 
colleges. The religious side of the college 
required the presence of chaplains. The 
chaplains were elected by the fellows or 
appointed by a bishop or a dean and chapter 
with their consent. In general the chaplains 
owed their office to the choice of some autho- 
rity outside of the coilegiate body. 

The universities although composed, as to 
greater parts, of clerical corporators are never- 
theless not to be regarded as ecclesiastical cor- 
porations, they are lay corporations and the 
crown cannot take away from them any rights 
that have already subsisted in them under old 
charters or prescriptive usage nor grant them 
new charters without their voluntary accept- 
ancee That the courts have treated them as 
civil corporations appears from the fact that 
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in the reign of Edward VII a mandamus went 
to the Chancellor of the University of Cam- 
bridge to allow Robert Baketon to take his 
degree. Again inthe reign of Edward Illa 
mandamus issued to the University of Oxford 
to remove a Lollard from a scholarship in that 
University. 

Before coming to the Indian Universities 
it may be worthwhile to mention some of 
the legal characteristics of the English Univer- 
sities. 

The first point to note is that a person 
becomes a corporator of the University by 
matriculation but he becomes a corporator of 
a college when he is elected a scholar or fellow 
or master of the college, because the University 
as a corporation is not co-extensive with the 
group of colleges regarded as separate corpora- 
tions. The Universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge were incorporated by charters from the 
crown ata very early date and by 13. Ehz. 
Chap. 29 they were re-incorporated with their 
ancient privileges, liberties and franchises. 
Sir Edward Coke says “ by this blessed Act of 
Parliament, all the courts, franchises, liberties, 
privileges, immunities, &c., to either of the said 
Universities, that they might prosper in their 
study with quietness, are established, made 
good and effectual in law against any quo- 
warvanto, scire facias or other suits or any 
quarrel, concealment, or other opposition 
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whatsoever. (1) Grant observes that another 
Act of Parhament enabled both Universities to 
imprison for incontinency and on that Act 
rested chiefly the power in that respect which 
was exercised at one time by the proctors and 
pro-proctors. Dyer mentions (2) that one of the 
two charters of Queen Elizabeth gave to the 
University of Cambridge large powers over 
public women as to removal coercion, regula- 
tion, &c. These powers are now rarely exer- 
cised except in the case of members (not being 
masters) who have been guilty of crimes or 
enormous moral delinquencies, The under- 
graduates are generally banished from the 
University for serious breaches of discipline or 
offences against the University statutes. 

An important question of Corporation law 
is connected with the visitation of the Univer- 
sities. How are the Universities kept within 
the limits prescribed to them by the law? In 
general “the founder and his heirs and in 
default of heirs the Crown is the visitor of all 
Corporations winch kave been established with 
an endowment for any purpose which the law 
calls eleemosynary, Which includes schemes for 
promoting education, by holding out to all 
future generations certain advantages, facilities 
and privileges, upon repairing tọ these institu- 
tions, towards which the proceeds of the 
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endowment are appropriated more or less 
exclusively. Now it is the rule that in all 
cases except where the founder himself has 
otherwise provided, the visitorial power at- 
taches to and is inseparable from the founder- 
ship that is to say the founder and his heirs are 
always visitors of his foundation, their province 
and duty being to see that the institution con- 
forms to the rules and regulations that the 
founder has laid down, called in this case, 
statutes , and to maintain order generally, but 
not to take cognisance of offences which are 
such by Act of Parliament or the Common law 
independently of the statutes. ` (1) At one time 
it was doubted as to whether the Universities 
were visitable by the Queen's Bench or King’s 
Bench but it seems now to be the settled rule 
especially in the case of the University of Cam- 
bridge that the visitor is the King’s Bench and 
not the crown. Thus in R. v. Vice-Chancellor 
of the University of Cambridge (3 Burr. 1647) 
it was decided that a mandamus would issue 
to the keepers of the Common Seal of the 
University of Cambridge to compel the affixing 
it to an instrument of appointment of a 
University officer pursuant to a grace of the 
Senate. In another respect it may be said that 
the crown has the visitorial powers even now. 
Formerly the sovereigns especiaily the Stewarts 
were in the habit of enforcing their powers 


(1) R. V. St. John’s College Cambridge 4. Mod. 233. 
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over the Universities without question. Thus 
Grant mentions that Charles II by warrant 
Dated Oct. 30, 1679 dispensed partially with 
the statutes of the foundation of Lady Mar- 
garet’s preacher in the University of Cambridge 
by ordering the University to alter the form of 
oath imposed upon the preacher.(1) But now 
a days the crown would probably interfere only 
in exceptional circumstances ; e.g., 1n questions 
regarding alteration of educational schemes. 


The practice seems to be nearly settled 
that the coercive and controlling power over 
the Universities resides in the Crown, to be 
exercised by and through the King’s Bench 
in ordinary cases of common law rights. 
Offences against University statutes are not 
cognisable as such by the courts of law, or 
justices of the peace nor are they offences 
against the crown so as to be pardoned by an 
act of grace. According to the statute 13. 
Eliz. C. 29, already mentioned all injuries and 
trespasses against the peace excepting treason, 
mayhem, and felony are triable in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford or Cambridge by the Lord 
High Steward or His deputy; But the power 
has not been exercised in either University for 
a long time. 


The courts which under the statute take 
cognisance are called the Chancellor’s courts 





(1) Grant, loc. cit., p. 518. 
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or more commonly the Vice-chancellor’s courts 
because they are practically held before him and 
his assessor. These courts are courts of record. 
In the University of Oxford an appeal lies 
‘from the sentence of the Vice-chancellor to 
delegates appointed by the congregation; and 
from thence to other delegates of the House 
of convocation; if these all agree, their 
sentence is final, otherwise there was a further 
appeal to the crown in chancery who named 
delegates to hear the appeal, now the fudicial 
Committee of Council. With respect to the 
chancellor's court of the University of Cam- 
bridge, its proceedings are examinable ın the 
court of King’s Bench and upon its appearing 
to the court of King’s Bench that the court 
below has exceeded its jurisdiction, or acted 
erroneously within the limits of such jurisdic- 
tion, a mandamus will issue to compel them 
to do justice to the injured party or a prohibi- 
tion according to circumstances, and so of the 
chancellors Court of Oxford; the rule is that 
prohibition always may be had where the 
court usurps jurisdiction.” 

[tis necessary to observe that the two 
English Universities have somewhat different 
jurisdictional powers: The jurisdiction of the 
chancellor’s court at Oxford extends to personal 
actions throughout England in which any of 
its members are sued; while the jurisdiction 
of the Chancellor of Cambridge extends only to 
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such personal actions as arise within the town 
and suburbs. Again in the case of Oxford the 
privileged person must be resident within the 
University. The only mode in which that 
court can assert its privilege is by discommon- 
ing a person who sues a resident member of 
the University in one of the King’s courts. 
The person discommoned is debarred from 
trading and maintaining intercourse with the 
members of the University. Thus in the 
Chancellor of the University of Oxford (I. Q. B. 
952) a plaintilf who had sued a resident 
member in the Queen’s court was called to 
appear in the Chancellors court for having 
brought such an action, He neglected to put 
in an appearance. The Chancellor's court 
proceeded of its own authority to adjudge 
that he should stop all proceedings and pay 
all costs and that on default he should be 
arrested. But it was held that the Chancellor’s 
court had no legal authority to do this although 
the penalty in the method contemplated would 
have been less than that of discom moning. 

“In Oxford the privilege of being sued in 
the Chancellor's court for causes within its 
competence, arising within the precincts, 
extends to the servants and ministers of the 
University and of the colleges and scholars, 
provided such servants are matriculated and 
resident within the precincts; but when one 
of them is sued along with members of the 
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University, it is not always necessary to prove 
that he 1s matriculated or resident. 

With respect to the privilege of servants 
in Cambridge, but little is to be found in the 
books. In Carrell v. Parke the defendant in 
an action on a bond purporting to be made at 
C in the country of Surrey pleaded the privilege 
of the University granted by Queen Elizabeth 
for scholars &c and their servants upon con- 
tracts made within the University and showed 
that the bond was made in Cambridge and 
that he was a servant of the scholars, to wit, 
bailiff of King’s college in that University. 
The report says “ıt seems that the defendant 
being a bailiff of the college is not capable ol 
the said privilege. But where a servant or 
Other privileged person claims his privilege by 
way of plea to an action for a trespass, alleged 
to be committed out of the jurisdiction of 
the University court, he ought to conclude with 
the special traverse, without this, that he was 
culpable in any place without the University 
of Cambridge. 

The jurisdiction of the University courts 
does not extend to the cases where the Chan- 
cellor or the Vice-chancellor is himself sued, 
though along with others of the University : for 
no one but the king (it is said) shall be judge in 
his own cause and king only through his 
judges; nor to cases where the officers of the 
Courts at Westminister are plaintiffs; but the 
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Chancellor in former times appears to have 
claimed cognizance of an indictment against 
his Commissary for striking one of the 
marshalls of the king coming to execute his 
office within the University.” (1) 

There are certain other special powers 
granted to Universities e.g., the power of 
presenting to the livings of papists &c. which 
need not detain us here. The next important 
eleemosynary corporations are the colleges in 
the English Universities. These colleges must 
be distinguished from their Indian representa- 
tives. In our country the colleges are merely 
educational institutions affiliated to the uni- 
versities and not corporations in any sense. 
But the colleges that we are considering are in 
general corporations incorporated under the 
name of the master, fellows and scholars of a 
college. The head as already noticed ıs 
variously styled the president, the principal, 
the provost or the rector but commonly the 
master e.g., the head of the Trinity College 
Cambridge is known as the master, so is that 
of St. John’s, Christ’s, Jesus, Cambridge. The 
head of the King’s College Cambridge is called 
the provost, that of the Queen's College 
Cambridge is called the president, the head of 
Lincoln’s College Oxford is called the rector 
while some of the heads of colleges in other 
parts of Great Britain are called principals. 
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Just asin the case of Universities the colleges 
in England have generally visitors for the most 
part appointed by the founders. The visitatorial 
powers lie in the appointee and his successors. | 
In case of failure of the latter it results to the 
King who has to exercise the powers cy pres to 
the manner in which they were exercised 
before. The colleges in the Modern Universities 
differ somewhat from those in the older English 
Universities; they have only formal visitors 
that is to say the authority to inspect them 
and to regulate their behabiour does not 
necessarily lie in the visitor in the case of these 
colleges. The existence of the visitors proves 
the ecclesiastical origin of the colleges in the 
older universities. | 

In R. V. Catherine Hall, Cambridge a 
question arose as to whether the King could 
grant the inheritance of a visitation. Although 
this point was not definitely settled yet ıt was 
decided that the Crown could grant the power 
of visitation to any one it pleased for a time. 
And for this purpose no special form of words 
was indispensable. But it must be remembered 
that the King is bound to follow the founders | 
will as far as possible when appointing a 
visitor. Thus in the case of the Magdalen 
College it was decided that the King was 
bound by the general words of acts of 
parliament which tended to perform the will of 
a founder. IJtisno argument for controlling — 
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acts of a visitor done in pursyance and 
execution of power given by founder that such 
power is unreasonable. “No usage which 
‘cannot be shown,’ said Lord Eldon (in r. Jac. 
“20, 34) “ to have a legal origin can even justify 
a breach of the statutes of a college.” But it 
is seen from the cases of Queen’s College Cam- 
bridge and Saint Catherines Hall, Cambridge 
that when the crown is the visitor as the 
ultimate heir of the founder it can grant a 
dispensation in particular cases with the 
statutes of colleges and may even grant a 
perpetual dispensation from the statutes, e g., 
at one time the president of Queen’s College 
Cambridge a lay man by virtue of a dispen- 
sation although the statutes of the college 
required the head to be in holy orders. 

A peculiarity of the college regarded as a 
corporation is that the ollicers are elected by a 
portion only of the whole collegiate body 
although according to common law the right 
of electing to the offices in a corporation is 
incident to the whole body of corporators and 
this has been confirmed by a statute (33 Hen. 
Sc. 27.) that requires that in cases of all 
corporations the power of electing ollicers 
should be exercised by the whole body and 
not by a part only, yet the founders have been 
allowed to place the right of election ina 
portion of the whole body in direct contraven- 
tion of this statutory rule. The fellows or the 
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master and fellows are the body in whose hands 
the right of election into the corporation is for 
the most part placed, although the college as 
a corporation consists of the master, the 
fellows and the scholars. The scholars have 
generally been excluded by the statutes of the 
colleges in matters of election. 

Certain points particularly characteristic 
of colleges in English law may be shortly stated. 
But it must be borne in mind that these have 
no application in Indian law. The only utility 
derivable from their enumeration is that they 
supply us with a standard of comparison. 
They serve to show what the Indian colleges 
are not. 

It is asettled rule that no minute accuracy 
is required with regard to the name of a college 
when it is making a grant or presentation to a 
church. All that 1s required is that the essen- 
tial of the name should be so preserved in the 
grant as to raise no real doubt which college 
is intended. Thus where a demise was by the 
name of the Provost of Queen’s College in the 
University of Oxford and of the fellows and 
scholars of the same college, the true name 
being the provost and scholars of Queen’s Hall 
of Oxford it was held that these differences 
were immaterial because the true name could 
be found from the deed of foundation, the 
practice of the college as well as the royal 
confirmations of the charter of incorporation. 
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A college like other corporations does all 
juristic acts by its common seal. The master 
is bound to afhx the seal to an act of the 
majority even though the latter decided to act 
against the specific intention of the master. 
But if it is shown that to affix the college seal 
is in anv case within the discretion of the 
master he is not bound to follow the decision 
of the majority and can withhold the seal. 

The power of admission to a college 
depends absolutely upon the will of the colle- 
giate body, the public not possessing any right 
of entering themselves on the books of a college. 
But a college cannot add at its pleasure to the 
permanent body of its members. “A college 
which by its constitution is composed of a 
certain limited number of members, cannot, 
any more than any other corporation in such 
circumstances, make a permanent or even a 
temporary addition to the specified member 
of its members; thus il by the constitution or 
statutes of the founder the college is to consist 
of a certain body, as a master, so many fellows, 
and so many scholars, the college in general 
cannot add to such member in any of the 
branches; nor, strictly, can they dtmuinish 
from the number, though the practice undoub- 
tedly is not very rigid as to keeping each 
branch of the corporation always full of its 
proper number; and in fact one or more 
fellowships, or one or more scholarships, are 
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very frequently allowed to remain vacant for 
considerable periods of time. [Ín general 
however when the college consists of a number 
of members defined and specified by the founder, 
no addition can be made to that member so 
as to put the new members exactly on the 
same footing with the old ones except by a 
new charter and a fresh incorporation.” A 
question may be asked then as to how and 
with what Imitation can a college add to its 
members when the statutes of the college do 
not specify the number. In R. ve Master &c., 
of St. Catherine’s College (1. Jac. R. 381) this 
question was partially answered. It was held 
that a college was not bound to accept an 
increase to its foundation nor was it bound to 
accept any other trust but if it did accept such 
increase if would be compelled to adhere 
strictly to the terms of the trust defining 
the increase just hke an ordinary private 
person. (1) 


Even a founder cannot make an addition 
to his own foundation without a fresh grant 
from crown. Thusin the A. G. v Dulwich 
College (4. Beav. 255) A being empowered by 
the crown founded and endowed a college and 
obtained letters patent incorporating a certain 
number and conveyed lands to them but after- 
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wards made statutes whereby he added to the 
number of members and appropriated to them 
a portion of the revenues, it was held that 
A had no power of creating additional members 
or of declaring any trust of the property in 
their favour. 

In this connection some points regarding 
college leases must be mentioned. In Abney 
v. Miller a testator devised two college leases 
by a will, after the making of which he 
renewed his leases but died before the college 
seal was set to one of the two new leases. It 
was held that as to the lease actually renewed 
there was a revocation of the demise, as to that 
which the testator had attempted only to 
renew, there was no revocation. You see that 
the principle which applies to the contracts 
which have not been duly perfected by the 
affixing of the corporate seal in the case of 
corporations generally operates with regard to 
the leases that have not been completed. 
Again in Taylor v. Dulwich Hospital a college 
seised in fee was restrained by its constitution 
from leasing otherwise than for 21 years and 
at arack rent. A lease was made to X who 
entered and during the term greatly improved 
the premises by building. Of this circumstance 
an entry was made in the college audit book 
together with a recommendation, signed by the 
head and majority of the body to grant hima 
new lease at the end of the term at the same 
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rent and shortly before the end of the term an 
order was made by the college for such new 
lease. Lord Parker held that the recommenda- 
tion and order not being under the college 
seal was not binding upon the college although 
it was signed by the majority of the members ; 
and although if the tenant subsequently to the 
date of the order has invested capital on the 
premises in confidence and reliance upon the 
order, he would have been entitled in equity 
to compensation for the improvements, such 
compensation must have been made by the 
persons in their private capacity who signed 
the entry and not by the college, inasmuch as 
the intent of the proceeding was to wrong the 
college and violate the statutes and accordingly 
the tenant’s bill to compel the college to grant 
a new lease on the above terms was dismissed 
with costs. Here again the fundamental 
principle of corporation law has been applied. 
I have drawn your attention to that principle 
while discussing the methods of passing bye- 
laws. Where a majority takes upon it to do 
acts which it is beyond the competence of the 
corporation consistently with its constitution 
to adopt, the persons forming such majority 
are individually and in their private characters 
responsible for such acts, and cannot shield 
themselves behind the corporate powers and 
corporate responsibility which they have ex- 
ceeded and violated. 
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In one respect the colleges formerly differed 
from other corporations at common law. This 
refers to trust funds administered by the 
colleges. At one time it was supposed that 
the colleges as fluctuating bodies could not be 
held responsible for the misapplication of trust 
funds by sometime members of the corporate 
bodies. Thus where a college had let lands 
under a very long lease and reserved rent, the 
college to pay the taxes, and it appears that 
the tenant had paid the taxes by mistake for a 
great member of years, without deducting them 
from the rent, Lord Macclesfield decreed that 
the taxes were to be deducted from the rent in 
future but refused to make an allowance back- 
ward and refused to direct an account because 
the College had lived upon their whole income 
and the sums were spent upon the repairs and 
other necessary demands of the College. Simi- 
larly in A. G. v. Baliol College, Oxford it was 
laid down “that the Colleges are a various 
fluctuating body and that the money is used 
and persons who so applied it are perhaps dead 
and consequently the successors in title ought 
not to be fixed with liability for the misdeeds 
of their predecessors” (g Mod. 407). Again 
although where a college has by charter parti- 
cular powers over a school, as of removing a 
master for misbehavior &c. although they 
were not appointed general visitors, equity 
would not interfere with their acts as regards 
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such powers; yet “in respect to the revenues, 
equity always interfered; and the College 
having appointed one of thetr fellows master, 
and another usher, the latter of whom never 
resided and the former took both his own and 
the Usher’s salary Lord Chancellor Hardwick 
decreed the master to account for 15 years back 
for the benefit of the charity ; not of the Usher.” 
(A. G. v. Mayor &c. of Bedford 2 Ves 505). 
Of course for an equitable remedy the strict 
definition of a trust must be applicable to the 
provision concerned otherwise the remedy is 
through the visitor. 

I think you have observed that a deroga- 
tion from the general doctrine of Corporation 
law is noticeable here. A Corporation as I 
have repeatedly mentioned is characterised 
among other things by a successional continui: 
ty. The legal capacity is thought of as belong- 
ing to the entity and not to the component 
parts that form it consequently the rights and 
duties should be attributable to one continuous 
body. The successors in Corporate Office, if 
they are corporators themselves should accord- 
ingly be made liable for the misfeasance of 
their predecessors. But the cases already cited 
point to a different rule so far as maladmini- 
stration of trusts by Colleges is concerned. In 
a later case, however, a doctrine more consis- 
tent with the general principles. has been 
followed. There Lord Brougham observed ‘it 
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is of no consequence, in cases of misappropria- 
tion of funds, that the individuals now sustain- 
ing the corporate character enjoying the 
immunities, and exercising the franchises of 
the Corporation, are wholly different from 
those who did the wrong or who permitted the 
neglect, and are only connected with them 
through the medium of a common municipal 
character; this is the condition inseparably 
connected with their corporate character, and 
the individuality of the body politic, with all 
its incidents, is thus maintained as perfectly in 
the system of jurisprudence, as the identity of 
the natural body is preserved entire in the 
system of the world.” (A. G. v. Mayor etc. of 
Norwich). ‘The bearing of this decision on the 
misapplication of trust funds by the municipal 
corporations is quite clear. The general rule 
regarding the identity of corporations has here 
been apphed to municipalities. But how far 
this applies to colleges is still doubtful. In A. 
G. v. Caius College Cambridge (2 Keen, 150) 
it was decided that “ the Court of Chancery can- 
not interfere with a trust which a testator has 
appointed to be in a college, upon any notion 
that there is more personal responsibility in 
individuals, and it will not appoint new trus- 
tees, although there have been great errors and 
misapplication of the charitable funds commit- 
ted by the College for two centuries, no corrupt 
or improper motives having been imputed to 
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them.’ It appears from this that if there is no 
doubt about mala fides, the misdeeds of the 
college committed long ago may be visited on 
the present generation of corporators. 

Legislation has brought the colleges more 
in line with other corporations. The statutory 
law need not detain us here. Most of the 
statutes refer to the collegiate property, tithes 
and advowsons which have no parallel in 
India. These are matters peculiar to English 
law and are of local rather than universal 
interest. Comparative jurisprudence must deal 
with them fully but as we are in the present 
course of lectures only indirectly concerned 
with that branch of legal science, a bare 
mention of the fact is sufficient. 

It may be mentioned also that in English 
law the free grammar schools are important 
institution of eleemosynary nature. A famous 
statute (3 & 4 Vict. c. 77) has given the courts 
of equity large powers over these so-called 
public schools. The endowed schools as cor- 
porations bear some similarity to the colleges. 
Their constitution and administration are based 
on those of the colleges of the ancient English 
Universities. Various statutes have empowered 
the charitable scholastic instuttons to hold and 
convey lands. 

A peculiarity of schools as corporations 
is that “ two persons only, the master and 
under-master, are frequently incorporated,” 
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contrary to the Roman maxim “tres faciunt 
collegia.” ‘There are several other points in the 
law of schools but as these would take us into 
many by-paths it ıs better to leave them with 
the remark that in modern law the statutes 
are creating educational corporations on the 
models of municipal ones. The old common 
law has been greatly modified by the 
modern statutory enactments ın regard to the 
universities, colleges and schools. In fact the 
University of London that has been copied in 
India is a purely statutory corporation. The 
Indian Universities are likewise of the same 
class. Let us now turn to our own Universities. 
The law in this case is singularly simple. The 
constitution and legal capacity of the Unı- 
versities in India have been definitely settled 
by the incorporating statutes. The solitary 
Indian decision regarding the position of the 
Universities has already been mentioned viz., 
the Bombay University case which settled that 
the Indian Universities are like the ecleemosy- 
nary corporations in England in several 
respects. They should be exempt from paying 
taxes on the property held for educational 
purposes. (The Bombay Municipality v. The 
University of Bombay.) 

The law of the Universities ın India has 
been modified of late by the recent Indian 
Universities Act (Act VIII, 1904). The educa- 
tional corporation in the form of a University 
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was first called into existence in India by the 
Act II gf 1857 whereby the University of 
Calcutta was incorporated. That Act defined 
the constitution and the powers, with regard 
to property, of the University of Calcutta. It 
made the then Governor-General (Viscount 
Canning) the first Chancellor of the University 
and laid down the rules regarding the exercise 
of powers by the Chancellor and the Vice- 
Chancellor so far as the proper management 
of the Corporation was concerned. The 
Corporation was to consist of the Chancellor, 
the Vice-Chancellor and the fellows. They 
should superintend the affairs of the University. 
The University, as then constituted, was mainly 
an examining body, although in course of time 
it became a federal body with the constituent 
colleges. The preamble in the Act of 1857 
says that “it has been determined to establish 
an University at Calcutta for the purpose of 
ascertaining, by means of examination, the 
persons who have acquired proficiency in 
different branches of Literature, Science, aud 
Art, and of rewarding them by Academical 
Degrees as evidence of their respective attain- 
ments, and marks of honour proportioned there- 
unto... ?” Consistently with this purpose the 
University was incorporated as an examining 
institution. Why this departure from. the 
policy of the English Universities prevailed in 
India is a matter of history and 1t is beside our 
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object to enter into the details of discussions 
regarding the educational policy which isa 
political rather than a legal topic. However, 
the Calcutta University as established by the 
older Act together with the later ones—Bombay, 
Madras and Allahabad and the Punjab—retain- 
ed its primary characteristic as an examining 
body till the newer Act modified it. Accord- 
ing to the Act VHI, 1904 “the University shall 
be and shall be deemed to have been incor- 
porated for the purpose (among others) of 
making provision for the instruction of 
students, with power to appoint Universitv 
Professors and Lecturers, to hold and manage 
educational endowments, to erect, equip and 
maintain University libraries, laboratories and 
museums to make regulations relating to the 
residence and conduct of students, and to do 
all acts, consistent with the Act of Incorpora- 
tion and this Act, which tend to the promotion 
of study and research.” The University as 
contemplated here should henceforth be not 
only a teaching but also a supervising cor- 
poration, The complete metamorphosis has 
not yet taken place in all the Universities but 
a great step has already been taken by the 
Calcutta University towards the contemplated 
reform. And l must risk a digression to men- 
tion that the reconstruction of the Calcutta 
University on the new statutory basis is, as you 
all know, due to the unexampled activity of 
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one man in this country, the man who has 
been dirgctly responsible for establishing the 
University Law College and indirectly the 
University College of Science. The University 
as a corporation now consists of ‘a) the 
Chancellor (b) in the case of the University of 
Calcutta, the Rector (c) the Vice-Chancellor 
(d) the ex-officio fellows and (e) the ordinary 
fellows. These corporators form the Senate 
and according to the present statute “ all 
powers which are by the Act of Incorporation 
or by this Act conferred upon the Senate or 
upon the Chancellor, Vice-Chancellor and 
fellows in their corporate capacity or in the 
case of the University of Calcutta, upon the 
Chancellor, Rector, Vice-Chancellor and fellows 
in their corporate capacity, shall be vested 
in and exercised by, the Senate constituted 
under this Act and all duties and liabilities 
imposed upon the University by the Act of 
[Incorporation shall be deemed to be imposed 
upon the body corporate as constituted under 
this Act.” (Act VIII of 1904 § 4. (3)). The 
Senate then is the body having all the cor- 
porate powers and hence corporate liabilities. 
For the validity of legal acts the concurrence 
of the Senate is necessary and, as in the case of 
other statutory corporations, the common law 
rule has in certain respects been modified by 
the statutes, so it is not necessary for the 
validity of acts done by the University that the 
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Senate should be ‘full’ although according to 
general principles this ought to have been the 
rule. The Act definitely says that vacancy in 
the fellows’ list should not impeach a corporate 
act (§ 4 (4). As nothing to the contrary is 
mentioned the majority principle has no doubt a 
valid application here. In fact there is no other 
way of transacting business by a group-body. 
The fellows are divided into (a) Ex-officio 
(b) ordinary. There are certain fellows called 
honorary but as they do not form a component 
part of the corporate group, they are not 
considered in connexion with the body cor- 
porate. The Ex-ofhicio fellows are defined in 
the Act to be “ the persons for the time being 
performing the duties of the offices mentioned 
in the list contained in the first schedule to 
this Act or added to the said list under 
sub-section (2). The latter mentions ‘“ The 
Government may, by notification published 
in the Gazette of India or in the local official 
Gazette, as the case may be, make additions 
to or alterations in the list of offices contained 
in the said schedule.” The ordinary fellows 
are (1) elected by the registered Graduates or 
by the Senate (ii) elected by the Faculties 
& (iii) nominated by the Chancellor. Their 
numbers differ in different Indian Universities. 
In order to retain office an ordinary fellow 
must attend at least one meeting of the Senate 
during the year other than a Convocation. 
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The fellows are assigned to several facul- 
ties by order of the Senate, the faculties are 
formed for the purpose of making rules and 
regulations regarding and for general super- 
vision of, the different branches of study. 
Members of a faculty should consist of persons 
specially qualified for the subjects of study 
represented by the faculty. 

As the Senate is a large body it is necessary 
that for executive work a smaller group should 
be selected. The Syndicate represents this 
smaller body. It is in fact an executive 
council with the Vice-Chancellor as the presi- 
dent. The Act says in § 15 (1). ‘ The execu- 
tive government of the University shall be 
vested in the Syndicate, which shall consist of 
(a) the Vice-Chancellor as chairman (b) the 
Director of Public Instruction for the province 
in which the head quarters of the University 
are situated ; and in the case of the University 
of Allahabad, also the Director of Public 
Instruction in the Central Provinces ; and (c) 
not less than seven or more than fifteen 
Ex-officio or Ordinary Fellows elected by the 
Senate or by the Faculties in such manner as 
may be provided by the regulations, to hold 
office for such period as may be prescribed by 
the regulations.” It is required by the Act 
that the regulations just referred to should be 
‘so framed as to secure that a number not 
falling short by more than one of a majority 
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of the elected members of the syndicate shall 
be Heads of, or Professors in, Colleges afhlia- 
ted to the University.” (The Indian Univer- 
sities Act § 15 sub-section 2). In case of any 
doubt as to whether any person is or is nota 
professor as understood here the question is to 
be decided by the Senate. 

The most important function of the Indian 
Universities even after the passing of the new 
Act is that of conferring degrees. The Act has 
made provisions regarding ordinary and 
honorary degrees. The ordinary degrees are 
generally conferred on the results of Examina- 
tions specially instituted for the purpose. As 
regards the honorary degrees the Act says in 
S. 17 (where the Vice-Chancellor and not less 
than two-thirds of the other members of the 
syndicate recommend that an honorary degree 
be conferred on any person on the ground 
that he is, in their opinion, by reason of 
eminent position and attainments, a fit and 
proper person to receive such a degree, and 
where their recommendation is supported by 
not less than two-thirds of the fellows present 
at a meeting of the Senate and 13 confirmed by 
the Chancellor, the Senate may confer on such 
person the honorary degree so recommen- 
ded without requiring him to undergo any 
examination. As the University may confer 
degrees on fit and proper persons likewise it 
can cancel the degrees or the titles of honour 
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conferred or granted by the Senate when it is 
shown that the person holding the degree or 
the title has been convicted of what in the 
opinion of the Senate is a serious offence. 


There are certain other provisions in the 
Act with regard to the afhliation and disaffilia- 
tion of colleges. The colleges in order that 
they might be regarded as adjuncts to the uni- 
versity should fulfil the conditions mentioned 
therein. It 1s not necessary for our purposes 
to detail them. The only point to be noticed 
in this connection is that, as already observed, 
the colleges in the Indian Universities are not 
corporations but merely amorphous associations. 
That is why the Indian law does not concern 
itself with the corporate nature of a college. 
As an association an Indian college is governed 
by the laws similar to those applicable to the 
unincorporate bodies in England. A college 
may very well be compared from the juristic 
standpoint to an educational shop. Therefore 
it is needless to repeat the common law rules 
applicable to an Indian college. 


The regulations in the Indian Universities 
Act with regard to the procedure to be followed 
in holding any election of Ordinary Fellows, 
the appointment of the registrar and servants 
of the University and of professors and lecturers 
of the University and the miscellaneous provi- 
sions regarding the territorial exercise of powers 
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show clearly that as corporations Indian Univer- 
sities differ in this important respect from their 
English prototypes that while the latter are 
perfectly independent of the Government the 
former are under a thorough control of the 
British Government. In other words the Indian 
Universities legally speaking are not indepen- 
dent corporations but are parts of the State 
machinery. The Governor-General in Council 
is by law competent to dictate terms to the 
Universities. They may be said to constitute 
the visitors of the Indian Universities. Whether 
the position of the Indian Universities would 
have been better under a different legal scheme 
is a question that does not touch our subject 
directly. But it must be observed that under 
the present Act a more definite control is given 
to a body outside the corporation and the 
effect is the creation of a novel type of an 
educational corporation which at present is 
doing admirable work. 
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Quasi-Corporations. 


So long the group persons have occupied 
our attention. In this final lecture [ should 
like to deal with the characteristics of persons 
that may have corporate powers, sub modo or 
for specific purposes. These are called quasi- 
corporations—a term frequent in America and 
adopted by Grant in his famous treaties on the 
law of corporations. [hese quasi-corporations 
may in their turn be classified under the heads 
aggregate and sole. The American lawyers 
however treat, for the most part, of quasi- 
corporations in connection with corporate 
powers exercised by bodies which have more or 
less an organisation designed for public service. 
Thus according to American law railroad 
companies engaged in the common carnage ol 
passengers and goods are quasi public corpora- 
tions. But in Indian as well as in Enghsh law 
these bodies are treated, as you know by now, 
as public business corporations. Sometimes 
however the public officers or public boards are 
regarded in America as quasi-corporations 
because they have the power to make contracts 
in reference to public affairs and are clothed 
with the capacity of succession and as such 
they have without an express grant of authority 
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the capacity to sue and be sued in regard to 
any matter in which, by law, they have rights 
to be enforced or are under obligations which 
they refuse to fulfil, eg., the trustees or 
overseers of the poor, of the levy court of 
a country, and of a board of country 
commissioners or supervisors, trustees of schools 
and town supervisors are quast-corporations, so 
is the Governor of a state a quasi-corporation 
with regard to his office so that when, under a 
statute, bonds are made payable to him, he or 
his successor may sue thereon in his official 
capacity. (1) The Indian and the English law 
offer some similar examples in this respect. It 
is instructive to take up a comparative survey 
of both these systems so far as the present topic 
is concerned. I shall begin with some definite 
examples in order to find out the points of 
similarity or dissimilarity between the two 
systems mentioned. First as to the quasi- 
corporations aggregate in English law. 


E 


According to Grant “the most important 
of these bodies are Church - wardens, who though 
empowered to hold goods &c., in succession for 
the church have not power to hold lands in 
succession, have not a common seal and want 


other characteristics of complete incorporation ” 


(1) Levy Court v. Woodward. 2 Wall (U. S.) 501; Trustees of 
Schools v. Tatman 13. Il]. 27; Jansen v. Ostrander r. Cow (N. Y.) 
670; Rouse v. Moore 18 Johns (N. Y.) 407. Governor v. Gridley 
1. Walk (Miss) 328. 
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(Grant p. 600) The Church-wardens are 
capable gf holding money and goods to the 
use of the parish by gift or legacy and they 
may have an action for taking the goods 
whether in their own time or ın that of their 
predecessors because their predecessors cannot 
commence an action as Church-wardens, after 
the expiration of their term of office for any- 
thing done or any cause of action which had 
arisen during that term. The reason for this 
rule is that the possession and custody of the 
goods of the church are only vested in them 
for the benefit of the parishioners, the property 
always remain in the parishioners. 
Church-wardens, of themselves being unable 
to take or hold lands or other real property it 
was customary in common law for persons 
making grants of lands for the benefit of the 
poor of a parish to vest the property in feoffees 
to the use of the poor. Through the interven- 
tion of a trust something like perpetual suc- 
cession was attained thus giving the feoffees a 
character somewhat similar to a corporation. 
But the statutory law gave the Church-wardens 
power to purchase or hire houses or deal with 
real property for the benefit of the poor. 
(9. Geo. I. Chap. VH §. 43; 45 Geo. Ill. Chap. 
54 §. 1.). Through legislation therefore the 
Church-wardens became semi-incorporate while 
they retained their original character of trustees. 
In this respect the Indian law offers parallel 
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instances. The Mutwallis in Mohamedan law 
have the compound characteristics of corpora- 
tions and trustees. They may be regarded for 
some purposes as quasi-corporations and for 
other purposes as trustees. Thus when persons 
liable to pay rent are Mutwallis it is essential 
that all the Mutwallis should be brought before 
the court as defendants inasmuch as Mutwallis 
stand here in the position of trustees. The 
case of Abdul Rab Chaudhury v. Eggar (35 Cal. 
p. 182) decided by the Calcutta High Court 
may be taken in illustration. This wasa suit 
for arrears of rent. A owned a four-anna share 
of a Kharija taluk which he let out in putni to 
B. A subsequently sold this share to the 
plaintiffs and the plaintiffs in their turn made 
a giftof it to C and D. C afterwards made a 
transfer of a share in favour of E. Then C, D 
and E granted a putni potta in respect of the 
said four-anna share to the plaintiffs who by 
virtue of the potta became entitled to receive 
rent from the defendants who are ın possession 
of the putni as Mutwallis under a wakf created 
by B. These Mutwallis refusing to pay rent 
the ptaintifts instituted a suit in the Munsiff’s 
Court. The Munsiff dismissed the suit. The 
lower appellate Court held that the suit did 
not lie against one of the defendants who was 
a minor and not properly represented, but it 
did lie against the other defendant. Hence the 
appeal was preferred to the High Court. 
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Maclean C. J. held that the plaintiffs could not 
succeed because they had not brought before 
the Couft all the parties who were liable to 
pay their rent. The rent was created by a 
putni potta. The interest under this putni 
potta subsequently became vested in the two 
first defendants as Mutwallis. “I have always 
regarded ” observed the Chief Justice “a Mut- 
wall as a trustee. One of the Mutwallis is a 
minor; heis a defendant but no guardian ad 
litem has been appointed on his behalf for the 
purposes of this suit. It is found that summons 
was not properly served upon him; therefore 
as both Mutwallis are not before the Court the 
suit must fail.” From this it appears that 
a Mutwalli has been regarded as a trustee at 
least when payment of rent is concerned. 
Whether he can always be regarded as a trustee 
is a different question ; and it would bea rash 
statement to pronounce that a Mutwall can 
never be a quasi-corporation sole or a body of 
Mutwallis a quasi-corporation aggregate. In 
fact the theory of Mohamedan wakfs would 
countenance the view that Mutwallis are like 
corporations in some respects at least and 
therefore properly speaking quasi-corporation 
aggregate. 

Another instance of bodies figuring some- 
times as quasi-corporations and sometimes as 
quasi-trustees is furnished by the Shebaits of 
Hindu law. A Shebait is a manager of quasi- 
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trustee for the benefit of the idol and therefore 
has no power to alienate the heriditory office 
of Shebaitship by will. Rajeswar Mullick v. 
Gopeswar Mullick decided by the Calcutta 
High Court may be taken as an example 
(35. Cal. 226). Plaintiff sued for the construc- 
tion of the will of his uncle Lalit Mohan 
Mullick under these circumstances. In the 
will it was provided that after the testator’s 
death his widow Sudevimoni Dassi would 
perform the services of the family Thakur 
established by the testator’s grand-mother 
Chitramoni Dassi and receive expenses for the 
purpose from the receiver as the testator had 
been doing and that she was to be succeeded 
in the Shebaitship by the plaintiff, plaintiff's 
son &c. On the death of Sudevimom Dassi 
disputes and differences arose between the 
plaintiff and his brother and the nephew of the 
defendants in the suit as to the plaintiffs right 
under the will and as to whether Lalit Mohan 
had any power to devise his right and interest 
in the worship of the idol. The plaintiff con- 
tended that Laht Mohan was entitled to deal 
with his turn of worship by will and custom 
of his family, as also of his caste and custom ol 
the Hindus of Bengal. Defendants denied the 
existence of any custom of the family, of 
the caste or any custom of the Hindus of 
Bengal. They further contended that the clause 
in question in the will was invalid. Chitty J. 
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decided against the plaintiff and from that 
decision the plaintiff appealed. On appeal it 
was held by Maclean C. J. “ there are cases and 
authorities for the proposition that a Shebait 
may by an act inter vivos alienate the Shebait- 
ship. But these alienations are not regarded 
with much favour and special circumstances 
must exist to support them. The authorities 
which substantiate this proposition need not 
be referred. But all of them relate to alienations 
inter vivos and with one exception there is 
none for the proposition that a Shebait can 
by his will bequeathe the Shebaitship. On 
principle he cannot do so; for the question at 
once arises what has he to bequeathe or alienate 
under his will? A Shebait isa manager or a 
quasi-trustee for the beneht of the idol, his 
office endures only for his hfe; his will only 
comes into operation on his death. What is 
there then for him to alienate by his will? 
Nothing. In Mancharam v. Pranshanker (6 Bom. 
298) the alienation no doubt was by will; 
but the learned judges seem to have proceeded 
on the view that because in certain cases 
there may be an alienation by a Shebait 
by an act inter vivos so equally there can be 
an alienation by a Shebait by his will. But 
the distinction is obvious. There is nothing to 
pass under the will but there is something 
which can pass by an alienation inter vivos 
viz., the then existing interest of the Shebait 
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There was then nothing which Lalitmohon 
could pass by his will so far as relates to the 
shebaitship. Any usage or established practice 
in the family has not been made to justify the 
alienation.” Sothe Shebait is treated as a 
quasi-trustee, despite his character as a quasi- 
corporation, at leasi for the purpose of disposi- 
tive juristic acts. Ina former lecture I have 
dwelt fully on the legal position of a shebait 
in Hindu law. You remember that sometimes 
a group of shebaits may figure as a unitary 
group and consequently as a semi-incorporate 
body. But it must be observed at the same 
time that the principle of perpetual succession 
—a fundamental characteristic of corporate 
bodies—does not obtain in the case of shebaits. 
They may therefore be treated sometimes as 
quasi-corporations and sometimes as quasi- 
trustees. 

In English law the guardians of the poor 
of unions form) quasi-corporations. By a 
statute the guardiaus are empowered to accept, 
take and bold for the benefit of the unions or 
the parishes “any buildings, lands, or heridita- 
ments, goods, ellects or other property and may 
use a common seal and they are further em- 
powered by that name to bring actions, to 
prefer indictments, and to sue and be sued in 
virtue of their office.” (4 & 5 will IV C. 76.) 
The characteristics of these bodies as marked 
Out in the statute serve to place them in the 
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category of quasi-corporations. It is not 
necessary, however, for our purposes to deal 
with them more fully ; because on the one 
hand they do not exemplify any exceptional 
rules and on the other they do not offer a basis 
for generalisation. They are peculiarly English 
and have not been copied in the other systems. 
True they are connected with charity but the 
charitable endowments of the English law as 
well as the cognate religious endowments 
therein are not comparable to the charities 
and endowments in our law. Here it may be 
instructive to pause a little for a general survey 
of the characteristics of endowments in some 
of the improved judicial systems before taking 
up the subject of quasi-corporations sole. 

The endowments are in general juridi- 
cally divided into establishments and foun- 
dations. Gierke thinks that up to the 
reformation all foundations were dominated by 
the corporative system ; moreover the religious 
which were but a variety of association were 
governed by a rule they could not change freely. 
They had to get the permission either of the 
Holy See or of the Ordinary. They conse- 
quently approximated to the perpetual and 
immutable endowments. They had not the 
supple, floating, and incessantly varying cha- 
racter of the association. When one entered 
a congregation it was for life while an associate 
could retire from the association if he liked. 
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Moreover the congregation realises total absorp- 
tion of the activity of its members, it implies 
a community of hfe and co-habitation under a 
common rule. [he association on the other- 
hand requires a small part of the associate's 
activity. The congregation does not admit 
of any partition of property because it reserves 
nothing individual. [n the association the 
individual life remains intact. Theidea of an 
aim comes to the fore juridically in a congre- 
gation. Between a congregation united under 
a common rule in view of a common end and 
a foundation properly so called, constituted 
by its charge and served by a collectivity of 
managers or administrators the difference is 
almost imperceptible. Again a religious 
society or an hospital can be founded by a 
particular, a single individual making a dona- 
tion, while an association needs a plurality of 
men. The religious congregation tended to be 
confused with a foundation and a foundation 
with the congregation that served it. There 
was a confusion of this nature till the laical 
influence freed the foundations from the reli- 
gious congregations. Gierke would date this 
from the Reformation and Salcilles from an 
earlier period. There is no doubt in the 
Sixteenth Century truly laical establishments 
started. These had nothing to do with the 
religious congregations. It wasso in Germany 
where the religious congregations were 
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disappearing since the Reformation, the same 
notion was prevailing in France and other 
Catholic countries, although in France the 
corporative idea was for sometime a little 
vague and uncertain. The charitable establish- 
ment of the ancient regime appeared as a 
representative of the grouped poor for whom 
the establishment existed and not the con- 
gregation serving the establishment. Here one 
may regard the anonymous group of the poor 
as the person in law. This kind of anonymous 
corporation is precisely one of the theoretical 
forms of the foundation and concetved under 
this point of view it is the idea of the founda- 
tion that prevails with regard to the indeter- 
minate collectivity of beneficiaries. In Germany 
the doctrine disengaged itself much more 
radically from the corporative conception to 
be attached to the notion of a charge with an 
aim. This was the idea of a stiftung, its judi- 
cial construction was elaborated towards the 
end of the 18th century and it took a definite 
shape with the pandecitists of the roth. Before 
taking up the two theories of foundation it is 
necessary to deal with a famous English case 
regarding the position of congregations in 
modern law. This is the famous Free Church 
of Scotland Appeal Case. 

The Free Church dispute arose, according 
to Smith’s summary, in this way. “In 1843 a 
large number of members of the Established 
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Church in Scotland, dissatisfied with the system 
of patronage then existing, seceded from the 
main body and called themselves The Free 
Church of Scotland. Both those who seceded 
and those who remained claimed equally to be 
the true Church of Scotland and each party 
believed that it was the duty of the civil 
power to support the true church asa State 
establishment. The secession of 1843 was of 
course not the first that had taken place, and 
there were at the time other independent 
Presbyterian bodies already existing in Scot- 
land. Towards the end of the rgth century 
proposals were made for the union of the 
Free Church with one of these societies, then 
known as the United Presbyterians, who did 
not believe in the principle of State establish- 
ment. In 1892 a step was taken towards Union 
by a Declaratory Act of the Free Church 
Assembly which, 1t was alleged, modified the 
existing doctrine of the Free Church upon the 
authority of the Westminister Confession 
generally, and in particular upon the question 
of predestination, so as to make ıt more accept- 
able to the united Presbyterians. I*inally, an 
Act for effecting a complete union was sanc- 
tioned in the Free Church Assembly on October 
30, 1900 by a majority of 643 votes to 27. 
When this was passed the minority considering 
the whole proceedings to be ultra vires imme- 
diately withdrew, declaring that they and their 
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supporters were the true Free Church and as 
such entitled to its property. Whether or not 
this contention was well founded was the 
question for the Courts. In Scotland Lord 
Low the Lord Ordinary and the judges of the 
Inner House held that the change of position 
with regard to establishment was not a matter 
of fundamental principle and therefore large 
within the competence of the Assembly. In 
deciding this the Lord Justice Clerk, Lord 
Trayner and and Lord Low all held that if it 
had been fundamental the act of union would 
have been ultra vires. But Lord Young went 
much further in conceding a wider power of 
legislation to the church remarking “I desire 
to say that there is, in my opinion, no rule of 
law to prevent a dissenting church from 
abandoning a religious doctrine or principle, 
however essential and fundamental, or from 
returning to it again with or without qualifica- 
tion or modification. Whether or not a pro- 
perty title is such that a forfeiture of property 
will follow such abandonment or return 1s 
another matter.” 

None of the judges in the Scottish Courts 
expressed any opinion upon the point about 
pre-destination. Upon appeal the judgment 
in favour of the United Free Church was reversed 
by a majority of the House of Lords. 

This case is worth dwelling upon as illus- 
trating the logical outcome of the street 
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contract-doctrine applied to associations, Hal- 
dane remarked in course of his speech “ The 
case 1s a peculiar one in this respect that in 
the legal conception there is really not much 
difficulty.........the problem which is difficult is 
the conditions which give rise to its solution. 
Which of two perfectly well understood legal 
conceptions of the position of the church is 
adopted, depends on what view the tribunal 
before which the case comes, takes of matters 
of history and matters of doctrine......... We are 
agreed here that the qustion is one primarily 
of contract and secondly, of trust springing 
from that contract, and the question is what 
was the contract and what was the trust which 
they set up amengst themselves ?......... ” In 
other words the difference between the two 
parties came to this—the appellant said that the 
original contract of union in 1843 did not 
permit the alteration of fundamental principles 
and that the Act of Assembly of 1g00 was such 
an alteration. The respondents claim that any 
one joining the Free Church impliedly consented 
to accept the full legislative authority of the 
assembly over all ecclesiastical matters, includ- 
ing those of fundamental importance. If the 
Court were not willing to concede this they 
maintained that at anv rate the alterations in 
question were not of this fundamental nature. 
The point to be specially noticed is that it was 
agreed on both sides that the actual members 
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of the majority were immaterial, and even if 
the dissentient minority had consisted of one 
individual only, that individual would have 
been equally well entitled to regard himself as 
the true Free Church and claim the control of 
all its property throughout the world. From 
this ıt appears that associations and congrega- 
tions are treated by the English law as Quasi- 
Corporations. Although it must be observed 
that the law on this subject is in an unsatis- 
factory condition and until some statute lays 
down a clear principle the theory of Quasi- 
Corporations as applied to religious congrega- 
tious might prove ultimately harsh and inconse- 
quent. 

Now as to the quasi-corporations sole. In 
Enelish law the ofhcers of the crown such as 
the Lord Chancellor the Lord High ‘Treasurer 
and sometimes the Chief Justices are regarded 
as corporations sole for certain purposes. So 
early as the reign of Henry HI Philip Luvel 
the Lord Treasurer and his successors were 
created, by a grant of the guardianship of the 
Hospital of St. James in Westminister, corpora- 
tion sole. But they were not corporations 
for objects other than those specified in the 
grant of Henry HI. «Mad. Firm. Burg. 45.). 
Grant says that “the Chief Justices of the two 
benches are so far considered as quasi-corpora- 
tions, that they might be prescribed in, as 1s 
the case with respect to real corporations. 
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Thus it may be pleaded by one who has a grant 
of an office from either, that the Chief Justices 
have been used from time whereof, &c., to grant 
the office.” (1) By a statute in the reign of 
Elizabeth, the clerk of the peace, for a country 
was invested with a quasi-corporate character. 
In American law as has already been mentioned 
the governor of states is a quasi-corporation 
sole. 

The question mav naturally be asked: Is 
the Governor-General in India a quasi-corpora- 
tion sole? To answer this query the position of 
the Governor-General in Indian law should be 
properly understood. The legai capacity, the 
powers and functions of the Viceroy in India 
have been defined by statute. It 15 necessary 
to refer to the legislative enactment before 
drawing any conclusion with regard to the 
juridical position of the highest state func- 
tionary in India. 

The first point to notice is that the Gover- 
nor-General in India is not, juridically con- 
sidered, separate from the Governor-General in 
Council in other words the English or the 
American analogy isnot applicable to India. 
The question pertinent to our subject would 
then be what is the legal position of the 
Governor-General in Council in India? Al- 
. though according to the statute sometimes the 
Governor-General in Councileg.,in § 6. 24 & 


(1) Grant loc. cit. p. 661. Year Book 19. Henry VI Fol. 8, pl. 17. 
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25 Vict. C. 67 it has been laid down “the 
Governor-General in Council may by order 
authorize the Governor-General alone to 
exercise, in his discretion all or any of the 
powers which might be exercised by the 
Governor-General in Council at ordinary meet- 
ings.” But this power refers to the settlement 
of general questions and not to legislation. It 
is therefore more apposite to talk of the juridical 
personality of the Governor-General in Council. 

Various statutes have settled the constitu- 
tion of Governor-General’s Council in India. 
The Council consists of the ordinary members 
and of the extraordinary members. The legal 
position of the body is somewhat peculiar. In 
some respects it has supreme powers ın other 
respects it is under the Secretary of State in 
Council e.g., the Governor-General in Council 
cannot declare war or enter inte any treaty for 
making war against any prince or state in 
India without the express command of the 
Secretary of State in Council. he legislative 
power of the Governor-General-in Council 
extends to the making of laws and regulations 
for altering any laws in force in the “ludian 
territories under the dominion of the Crown. 
In cases of emergency the Governor-General 
can issue ordinances without his Council] but 
these ordinances remain in force only for six» 
months. From some of these characteristics 
one may be tempted to say that the Viceroy or 
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the Governor-General in Council is a corpora- 
tion for certain purposes that is to say is a 
quasi-corporation. But when the test regard- 
ing property, contracts and liabilities is applied 
another group comes into view having autho- 
rity over the Governor-General in Council and 
exercising corporate powers. This is the 
Secretary of State in Council. According to 
21 & 22 Vict. C. 106 § 40 all property acquired 
in India vests in the Crown for the service of 
the Government of India, any assurance relating 
to realestate made by the authority of the 
Secretary of State in Council may be made 
under the hands and seals of 3 members of the 
Council of India. Again according to the 
Same statute the Secretary of State in Council 
may, with the concurrence of a majority of 
votes ata meeting of the Council of India, 
make any contract for the purposes of the 
Government of India Act 1858. Any contract 
so made, if it is a contract which, if made 
between private persons, would be by law 
required to be under seal, may be made, varied 
or discharged under the hands and seals of two 
members of the Council of India. The benefit 
and liability of every contract made in pur- 
suance of this Act passes to the Secretary of 
State in Council for the time being. The 
Governor-General in Council may execute 
assurances in India on behalf of and in the 
name of the Secretary of State in Council. 
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Therefore semi-incorporate powers are shared 
between the Secretary of State in Council and 
the Governor-General in Council and it is 
nearly hopeless to attempt at classifying these 
bodies according to the juridical tests of 
personality. It may be worth while to notice 
that the English law, rather illogically, refuses 
to cal] the Secretary of State a corporation 
sole even for official purposes although the 
Post-master General is recognised to be “one. 
We may call these bodies approximately quasi- 
corporations. 

Let us now turn to the theories of founda- 
tion that we left off in order to interpolate the 
examples just noticed of quasi-corporations in 
Indian law. The two theories may be broadly 
summarized by saying that the one regards the 
foundation as having a corporative substratum, 
the beneficiaries are the proprietorial represen- 
tatives. And the other regards the foundation 
as a patrimonial charge with a determined aim. 

If a foundation is regarded as an enlarged 
association the representative character proper 
to an association would subsist. If the board 
of a charitable establishment is regarded asa 
committee of a vast association of an indeter- 
minate number of beneficiaries, the board must 
be regarded as managed according to the 
intention of the latter. These cannot meet 
together and frame the rules for management 
and election of administration as in a true 
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associtaion of known members. Therefore it 
becomes necessary to entrust somebody with 
the duty of looking to the needs of the bene- 
ficiaries. This somebody is generally the func- 
tionary charged with the duty of watching 
over the general welfare of the country. It is 
the public administration, then, that has the 
highest control over the foundation. This is 
the practical result of the application of the 
theory of foundation derived from the corpora- 
tive idea. 

The second theory as already mentioned 
is connected with the conception of a proprie- 
torial charge having a definite aim. The 
foundation is regarded asa kind of modality 
of property—a form of property created by the 
intention of the founder, an intention designed 
to be perpetuated in a way. Sometimes it 
becomes necessary to vary some of the rules of 
such an establishinent to meet the exigencies 





of time and it may bè necessary to interpose 
an-authority for booking to such demands. 
But the charges are carried out consistently 
with the primary ‘tntention of the founder. If 
the administrative authority intervenes it does 
as a guardian and does not mechanically inter- 
pret a presumed intention of an anonymous 
collectivity as in the corporative theory. 

To these two different views correspond two 
distinct roles of public intervention. Thus the 
initial intervention according to the corporative 
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view ıs for authorizing the foundation 
when it appears that the conditions, under 
which it has been created, conform to the 
presumed intention of the eventual beneficiaries. 
The intervention of public authority replaces a 
general meeting of the associates. Again the 
realization of a foundation in private law (that 
is to say the precess of creation and constitu- 
tion) differs according to the views taken of its 
nature. Thus there are two modes of creation 
(1) direct (2) indirect. The latter although 
becoming common in India at the present day 
is agreeable to the French habit more than to 
the English and is nothing but an extension of 
charities sub modo. Asan example of indirect 
creation of an establishment may be taken a 
hospital constittited by a testamentary direc- 
tione Suppose tue founder wants to endow it 
with five lacs of rupees. In the legislative 
system that recognizes civil personality ofa 
charitable estabiishment the endowment thus 
created may be divided into two operations. 
The first one is the charge given by the founder 
to an heir or an executor to erect a hospital 
as an establishinent capable of receiving and 
being endowed with personality. The first act 
is then to eres. the establishment. The next 
act is to pass the property intended for its 
endowment to it. Here difficulties may arise 
e.g. as in French law, in the case of transfer 
by executors ‘Salcilles loccit-Lect. 10) but 
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devices have been found out in other systems 
for obviating such difficulties. Thus in Indian 
law trusts are made to intervene when establi- 
shing endowed charity. These are to be regarded 
not as persons but as quasi-persons in other 
words the endowments in the Hindu and 
Mahamedan law like the endowments in Greek 
law are quasi-corporations. fn the case of 
direct creation the testament or the declaration 
of intention to charge a particular fund is 
sufficient to constitute the latter into a person 
in private law. Of course certain conditions 
designed to make the intention manifest to 
third parties may be insisted upon by positive 
law e.g. declaration of intention together with 
an entry in the public register as in Switzerland 
or a declaration coupled wit! a formality of 
control like the administrative authorisation in 
Germany. But whatever may be the condition 
—publication or approval—1' recognises and 
confirms a pre-existing foundation and does not 
create ite The creation of the foundation dates 
from the moment when the intention 1s manifes- 
ted or made effective. All that is necessary for 
direct creation is to settle -he plan and project 
and no further material work o! establishment is 
necessary. This procedure, then, applies only toa 
patrimonial work of the kind that develops into 
a judicial person with organise! management. 

The theories as sketched here may be 
applied with necessary modifications to Hindu 
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Religious Endowments. The endowed property 
as you know may be (1) Deva-Sthanam Le. 
Property of a temple (2) Mattaw Property, the 
head being a corporation sole (3) Property 
held by a Mutt. A Mutt as has been observed 
in Babajirao v. Laxmandas (I. L. R. 28 Bom. 
215) like an idol is capable of functioning as 
a juridical person in certain respects. But as 
you remember, no doubt, that the Calcutta 
High Court in a Full Bench decision has 
admitted the idol to be a juridical person ina 
restricted sense. The Mutt will likewise bea 
quasi-corporation and not a full one. As regards 
the property dedicated absolutely for the 
worship of a family God the same observations 
hold good. The personification 1s not complete 
and on applying the tests already elaborated 
in diverse contexts these species of endowment 
de not appear to be corporat*ons in the full 
sense of the term. Hereis a partial creation 
of a stiftung and a manager is appointed .with 
certain restricted juridical capacity. Thus in 
a Madras case (I. L. R. 27 Madras p. 4972) it 
has been observed “According to Indian 
common law relating to Hindu religious ins- 
titutions, the landed endowments thereof are 
inalienable. Though proper derivative tenures 
conformable to custom may be created with 
reference to such endowments, they cannot be 
transferred by way of permanent lease ata 
fixed rent, nor can they be sold or mortgaged.” 
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Thus the juridical capacity is limited by severe 
restrictions and these institutions are simply 
the means of carrying out definite aims with- 
out the intervention of full juristic persons. 
An interesting parallel might have been quoted 
from the German law of foundations where 
the distinction between a steftung and an 
anstalt shows how completely different legal 
systems have been compelled to adopt a similar 
machinery to meet the exigencies of circums- 
tances. But that will take us too far away 
from our subject. It is more to the point to 
dwell a little on the connexion between trusts 
and corporations here, asin Indian law the trust 
conception has served in many instances where 
continental law has had recourse to juristic 
personality. I shall shortly tell you what 
Maitland has thought of the connexion between 
these two diametrically opposite conceptions. 
The trust is a big affair. “ This must be 
evident to anyone who knows-~and who does 
not know ?-—that out in America the mightiest 
trading corporations that the world has ever 
seen are known by the name of ‘ Trusts. And 
this isonly the Trust’s last exploit. Dr. Redlich 
is right when he speaks of it as an allgemeine 
Rechts-institute (all-common legal institution). 
It has all the generality, all the elasticity of 
contract.” The power, the elasticity of Trusts 
is seen from the results brought about through 
its instrumentality. The quasi-corporations 
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afford familiar instances of such work. The 
religious congregations of the Scottish law, 
the Hindu and Mahomedan endowments in 
more instances than one exemplify the same. 
And many difficulties regarding abstract forms 
are easily solved through the conception of a 
trust. “In dealing with charitable trusts the 
courts have not been compelled to make any 
severe classification. Anstalt or Genossens- 
chaft was not a dilemma which every trust 
had to face.” But what about semi-incorporate 
bodies? No general classification can be given. 
All that the law of corporations tells us will 
not do. You remember the instances I have 
already mentioned. A trust-deed may be 
helpful here. “We must look at the trust- 
deed.” We may find that as a matter of fact 
the trustees are little better than automata 
whose springs are controlled by the catholic 
bishop or by the central council of the 
Weslvans (say) or we may find that the trustees 
themselves have had wide discretionary powers. 
A certain amount of Zweck (aim) there must 
be, ctherwise the trust would be ‘charitable.’ 
But this demand is satisfied by the fact that 
the building is to be used for public worship. 
If, however, we raise the question who shall 
preach here, what shall he preach, who shall 
appoint, who shall dismiss him, then we are 
face to face with almost every conceivable 
type of organisation from centralised and 
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absolute monarchy to decentralised democracy 
and the autonomy of the independent congrega- 
tion. To say nothing of the catholics, it is 
well known that our Protestant Non-confor- 
mists have differed from each other much rather 
about church government than about theo- 
logical dyna but all of them have found 
satisfaction for their various ideals of ecclesias- 
tical polity under the shadow of our trusts.” 
This brings us to ‘ unincorporate bodies. 
The village communities of Ancient India are 
such. The joint family in Hindu law is another. 
It may be of some consequence to state that 
the bodiliness which characterises a corporation 
or semi-bodiliness, if one may use the expres- 
sion, that characterises as quasi-corporation 
cannot be predicated of even the Mitakshara 
family estate. The ‘jointness’ that is present 
isa sign of union rather than of unity. True 
sometimes the appellation corporation is loosely 
affixed to the Hindu family but that is only a 
product of vague generalisation. [he point 
may be made clear by a simple example. If 
you find that a group is treated as consisting 
of separable units when it ts trading itisa 
sure indication that the group 1s amorphous. 
It is unincorporate. Thus a member of a 
Mitakshara family acquires by birth a sort of 
interest in the joint family trade. This interest 
is comparable to that of a partner but it is not 
exactly a partnership because as it was pointed 
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out in Latchmanen v. Siva (26 Cal. 354) 
although a Hindu infant is entitled to an 
interest in the joint family trade by birth he 
does not thereby become a partner of the 
trading firm. The fact, however, that bears 
on our subject is that the members are treated 
as severally ilable on account of the trade. 
The jointness allows of a division into distinct 
parts and the ‘ rechtsfahigkeit,’ to use the word 
invented by Neubeeker, appertains to the 
managing members as accredited agents of the 
family group. So the group must not be treated 
even as an incipient corporation, Sir Henry 
Maine notwithstanding, Co-ownership let us 
be reminded again is not corporate ownership 
perhaps it may be asked is not the joint 
family a form of a quasi-corporation? To this 
query itis dificult to give an unambiguous 
answer. Because on the one hand the quasi- 
corporation demands a kind of semi-bodiliness 
and on the other hand the <body? 1s so accom- 
modating as to make room within itself for 
many of the apparently unincorporate entities. 
A recent Bombay case may be taken in order 
to show the nature of the problem. In 
Sakharam v. Devaji (I. L. R. 23 Bomb. p. 372) 
it was laid down that when a debt is incurred 
by a Hindu as manager of the family for family 
purposes, ‘the other members of the family, 
though not parties to the suit, will be bound by 
the decree passed against him in respect of the 
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debt; and if in execution of the decree any 
joint property 1s sold, the znterest of the whole 
family in such property will pass by the sale.’ 
Here we are in a dilemma. The jointness 
appears to be more than mere union of separate 
individuals into a whole. According to the 
view just quoted the absentee is equally bound 
with the consenting party. The corporateness 
is shadowed forth in this case. Must there be 
not, therefore, in the jointness a destinatorv 
who is a juristic person ? I believe the answer 
will be the theory ts to be modified by practice. 
I must not make bold, therefore to classifv. the 
Hindu joint family under a corporative or 
senu-corporative head. 

It remains to sav a word or two about 
the contractual and tortious lability of quasi- 
corporations. In Amalgamated Society of 
Railway Servants v. Osborne (1gio, A. C. 87) 
the question of contractual capacity of such 
bodies was thoroughly gone into. Here an 
injunction was sought to restrain a trade union 
registered under the Act of 1876 from applying 
its funds to the payment oi election expenses 
and the maintenance of Labour members in 
Parliament. The injunction was granted by 
the Court of Appeal and confirmed by the 
House of Lords. Various reasons were advanced 
for this, but the principle underlying the 
decision was that the trade unions came within 
the reasoning of the Ashbury case (1875, L. R. 
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/ H. L. 653) and were therefore limited in their 
activities to those objects which the enabling 
statute either expressly or impliedly allowed. 
Although the Trade Union Act 1913 has set 
at rest many of the difficulties raised by this 
decision yet the fact that a statute has been 
called forth by ıt requires some attention to 
the principle of this case. The question of 
fundamental importance is whether the prin- 
ciple of the Osborne case applies to those bodies 
which have retained their voluntary status by 
not accepting registration under the new Trade 
Union Act. In other words what is the position 
of quasi-corporations with regard to general 
contracts? [he language of the judgments in 
the House of Lords is not quite consistent and 
leaves the matter in doubt. In the court of 
sessions, however, Lord Skerrington said “un- 
registered unions fall outside the principle of 
decision.” 

The question of tortious lability came to 
head in the famous Taff Vale Railway case. (1) 
An industrial dispute had arisen between the 
plaintiff company and their employes, and the 
defendant trade union (which was registered 
under the Act of 1876) intervened on behalf of 
the men. In the course of the dispute some 
tortious acts were committed by union officials 
acting within the scope of their employment 
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(1) Taff Vale Ry. Co. v. Amalgamated Society of Ry. servants 
(1901) A, C. 426, 
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and Mr. Justice Farwell granted an injunc- 
tion not only against the offending individuals 
but also against the trade union in its registered 
name. Upon appeal the name of the union was 
struck out of the action, the court of Appeal 
holding that there was no legal entity between 
a corporation and an individual which could 
be sued in a court of law. But upon final 
appeal the judgment of Farwell J. was restored, 
the House of Lords holding that the statutes 
which invested the unions with certain cor- 
porate previleges had thereby impliedly imposed 
the corresponding corporate habilities. 


This famous decision aroused a vigorous 
political controversy. Maitland remarked in 
an essay read to the Eranus club “ of the Taff 
Vale case we are likely to hear a good deal for 
some time tocome. The trade unions are not 
content: there will be agitation; perhaps 
there will be legislation.” (1) This prophecy 
came true in 1906 when the Trade’s Disputes 
Act (6 Edw. VII C. 47 S. 4) reversed the Taff 
Vale decision so far as trade unions were 
concerned. The House of Lords has in Vacher 
v. London Society of Compositors (1913. A. C. 
107) held that the exempting section of the Act 
mentioned extends to all torts committed on 
behalf of a trade union, not merely to those 
committed in furtherance or contemplation of 


(1) Maitland—Collected Papers Vol. IH p. 27a. 
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a trade dispute. The principle of the decision 
is not exhausted by the statute. The essence 
of the judgment is that corporate privileges 
and corporate responsibilities must always be 
co-ordinate unless parliament has decreed the 
contrary ; in so far as any body of men exercise 
powers analogous to those of corporations, so fay 
do they ancur the liabzlittes of corporations for the 
acts of those whom they employ. Lord Mac- 
naghten said “it cannot matter in the least 
whether persons acting in concert be combined 
together in a trade union or collected and 
united in any other form of association.” 

It has been remarked by a recent writer 
“this is of course a dictum not strictly called 
for by the bare requirements of the case in 
debate; but it is valuable as showing that 
Lord Macnaghten rested his judgment upon 
broader and firmer ground than the implied 
construction of the enabling statute. Up to 
the present time no other case seems to have 
arisen to give the courts the opportunity of 
applying the principle of the Taff Vale case to 
the circumstances of an ordinary voluntary 
society. In the absence of judicial authority 
reference may perhaps be made to the opinion 
of Sic Edward Clarke printed in the Times of 
March 6, 1912 On the authority of the Taff 
Vale case Str Edward Clarke supposes that the 
property of the Women’s Social and Political 
Union can be made liable in a representative 
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action for damage caused through the wanton 
acts of women belonging to the union and 
guided bv it. 

Two other earlier cases may be mentioned 
in this connection. In Elkington v. London 
Association for the Protection of trade (19F1, 
28 T. L. R. 117) an action was brought for 
libel against the association, the judgment 
was however givea for the defendants on the 
ground that the publication in question was 
not libellous. The case shows that quasi- 
corporations may be sued like corporations for 
libel. Again in Brown v. Lewis (1896,a 12 
T. L. R. 455) a representative action was 
brought against the committee of a foot ball 
club for negligencee in erecting a stand, 
whereby the plaintiff was injured. In this case 
the County Court judge, however, amended 
the claim into one against the members of the 
committee personally and this was confirmed 
by a Divisional Court. But it is certain that 
after the Taff Vale case a different course will 
be followed in a like matter. — 

The position of a quasi-corporation when 
it sues as a plaintiff ta a tortious action 
may advantageously be taken up now. As 
regards a corporation it has been an admitted 
doctrine from very early times that it is entitled 
to sue when any injury 1s shown to property 
or torights of a proprietory nature (Y. B. 7. 
Henry VII. 9). When one turns to the semi- 
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incorporate or  unincorporate bodies there 
appears very little authority to be guided by. 
In an old case— Williams v. Beaumont (1833. 
ro Bing. 260.) the plaintif was the chairman 
of an unincorporated assurance company, which 
was authorized to sue and be sued in the name 
of its chairman. In.other words it was a quasi- 
corporation in the wide sense of the terms. 
The court held that under this power the 
chairman could maintain an action for a libel 
affecting the company in the conduct of its. 
business. Again in a -recent Scottish Case 
(Brown v. Thompson & Co. 1911 S. C. 359) a 
newspaper published an article alleging that 
the Roman. Catholic authorities of Queen's 
Town had been guilty of religious persecution. 
Upon this the Roman Catholic bishop of 
Queens Town and the six principal clergy of 
the place raised an action, alleging that the 
libel referred to them. The Court of Session 
held the averments to be relevant and at the 
trial. verdict and judgment were entered for 
the pursuers. Apart from such cases on parti- 
cular torts there does not seem to be any clear 
authority settling the general question regard- 
ing the powers of quasi-corporations to sue for 
torts like corporate bodies. 

Here I must stop.. With the Taff Vale 
decision a.new., chapter has been added to juris- 
prudence, — Common law, for a long time knew. 
no tertium quid between a body corporate and 
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a body unincorporate. ‘The trust governed 
association, it is true, held a place midway 
between the two, but, then, it was the “ trust- 
aspect’ and not the ‘person-aspect’ that 
mattered there. But since the Taff Vale case 
the quasi-corporation has been clothed with a 
sort of personality—quasi- personality one might 
saye The evolution of this entity may fittingly 
be studied at the close of our course. 


A trade union—the typically unincorporate 
body—must be our starting point. It is interest- 
ing as a connecting link between a corporation 
and a quasi-corporation. A man who found 
himself permitted to bring home to a corpora- 
tion a tort, a libel, or an assault, ‘found no 
similar permission accorded to hrm in proceed- 
ings against a trade union. “The law denied 
him a remedy against the union, declaring that 
there was no ‘it’ to sue; he must go seek the 
indtviduals and sue‘ them? He might not lay 
hands on the trade union ‘funds. ft is plain 
enough from the history of trade unions that 
the pioneers of these organisations were too 
acute to seek corporate form. Co-operation, 
not incorporation, was their aim.’ And so trade 
unionism became the magic wand which could 
create a body blessed with manv privileges of 
corporateness ; any attempt to punish the union 
dissipate | the chann; at oac: the body vanish- 
ed into thin air.” | ' ' 
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Parliament came to the help of these unin- 
corporate bodies to protect them against the 
enemies within. The legislature gave “ to an 
association of individuals which is neither 
corporation, nor partnership nor individual, a 
capacity for owning property and acting by 
agents” (Farwell J. in Taff Vale case). But 
before this intervention the trust was doing a 
great service in the English at least. A branch 
of Jaw of trusts became a supplement for the 
law of corporations. It became a great factor 
in social development. It became “a most 
powerful instrument in social experimentation. 
To name some well known instances—It (in 
effect) enabled the land owner to devise his 
land by will until at length the legislature had 
to give way, though not until a rebellon had 
been caused aud crushed. It (in effect) enabled 
a married woman to have property that was 
all her own until at length the legislature had 
to give way. It (in effect) enabled men, to 
form joint-stock companies with limited 
liability, until at length the legislature had to 
pIVe Way...... ”  (Maitland—The Unincorporate 
Body L. C. P. 278). The trust has supplied in 
addition to these means a ready substitute for 
a law about personified institutions. Its achieve- 
ments in this respect seem to have eclipsed all 
Others in social and juridical importance. A 
comparison of English law or its derivative 
of Indian law with the continental system will 
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at once make this point clear. Where the 
Germanic Jaw has asked for a personified 
anstalt or stiftung, the English system has been 
satisfied with an active trust. The Inns of 
Court, the Steck Exchange, the Jockey Club, 
the Marylebone Cricket Club are witnesses to 
the success of the trust system in matters of 
‘corporateness. A club, even now, is only an 
unincorporated body. But a club is “ possessed 
of property (such as a freehold or leasehold 
house, furniture, books and pictures, the money 
at the bank) whict: is vested in trustees upon 
trust to permit the members forthe time being 
to have the personal use and enjoyment of the 
club-house and effects in and about it.” (per 
Stirling J. in Baird v. Wells 44 Ch. D. p 674). 
The members of a club are equitable joint 
tenants of its property. 

Besides the trust an uncertain help came 
from another quarter that tended to bridge the 
gulf between corporate and non-corporate 
bodies. This was Equitv. Through the help 
of equity a kind of corporate representation 
was secured for the unin-orporate bodies. Sume- 
times a few of the members of an sssociation 
were allowed to sue and be sued on behalf of 
themselves and all others having the same 
interest, in order to prevent a failure of 
‘Justice.’ (1) But this reatment by equity was 


(1) Commissiuners of sewers Geilativy, 3 Oh. D. 615, 
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uncertain. As was pertinently remarked by 
Lerd Chancellor “the absolute duty of Courts 
of Justice is not to permit persons, not incorpo- 
rated, to affect to treat themselves as a corpo- 
ration upon record.” (1) 

While in England the unincorporated 
bodies were helping to bring about a new 
adjustment of ideas, America was, at the same 
time recognising the fundamental fact that 
groups of men necessarily tend to display 
corporate characteristics. Gilfillan, C. J. re- 
marked in Fannegan v. Noerenberg (52, Min- 
nesota, 239, quoted by Prof. Jeremi Smith, Cases 
On The Private Corporations I p. 150). “An 
association may be so far a corporation that 
for reasons of public policy, no one but the 
State will be permitted to callin question the 
lawfulness of its organisation. Such is what 
is termed a corporation de facto—that is, a 
corporation from the fact of its acting as such, 
though not in law or of right a corporation. 

As to all the world except the paramount 
authority under which it acts, and from which 
it receives its charter, it occupies the same 
position as though in all respects valid; and 
even against the State, except ın direct pro- 
ceedings to arrest its usurpation of power, it 
is submitted its acts are to be treated as 
efficacious.” The de facto corporation, the 
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political, the social as well as legal considera- 
tions require that its existence should be 
recognised, certain wrongs ire to be redressed, 
certain evils are to be checked, The unscru- 
pulous manipulation of markets by associations 
may lead to a great disturbance of social 
economy and hence the necessity for a Taff 
Vale decision. When the rationale of the 
decision of that famous case was questioned 
in the House of Commons, the Attorney-General 
gave his opinion as follows. “ The reason why 
trade unions were made lable tor wrongs 
done by their authority might be understood ` 
by reference to the case in the House of Lords 
of Quinn v. Leathem. As long as the right of 
action for wrong was confined to a right of 
action against an individual, ıt was absolutely 
useless to any one. The plaintif found in 
many cases that he was suing a man of straw ; 
grievous the wrong, however substantial the 
damages to which he was entitled, he would 
not get any fruits whatever of his judgment. 
But as soon as it was established that the body 
which had really authorised those acts was 
liable a real remedy was given to the man 
who had been wronged.” That is to say, that 
the law offers to the perscn wronged the best 
type of remedy, possible whoever may be the 
wrongdoer a single individual or a group of 
individuals. The ‘Taff Vale decision, then, 
consistently with the needs of times, has 
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brought. into being the quasi-corporations. 
It has filled up the cen between a wholly 
corporate and a wholly unincorporate body. 
There canuvt be auy better illustration of 
modification of thears Ly practice. “* The courts 
in theory recognise te legal personality of 
individuals and of corperations but not of any 
non-corporate group ol individuals. In prac- 
tice non-corporate groups—such as the firm, 
the club and the trade union-—are now being 
treated as persons to such an extent that the 
border line between the individual and the 
‘corporation is becoming blurred and uncer- 
tain.” So the distinction between curporate 
and non-corporate bodies 1s, in practice, vani- 
shing by degrees. 

One word and I shall have done with 
my subject. I have purposely made these 
lectures non-technical. My object has been 
to point out to you the rhythm of juristic 
march. The view point has been mainly 
historical and comparative because that is the 
only view point which enables one to take a 
comprehensive survey of the juridical doctrines 
underlying the law of corporations. A mere 
catologue of decided cases would have been 
as good as useless for my purpose. To repeat 
my object has been to deal with the 
principles and not the details of corporation 
law. I believe I have shown you to some 
extent how the principles have been modified 
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through the agency of opinion reflecting the 
changing needs of society. Law and opinion 
are so related that the course of one determines 
that of the other. So a lecturer who values 
jurisprudence no less than the practical admi- 
nistration of law is bound to lay stress on the 
comparative side of his studies. For the 
systematic study of principles must take into 
account the modifying factors of jurisprud- 
ence——opinion and sentiment. What other- 
wise appears to be an intruding, inconsequent 
rule with the co-operation of history finds its 
true habitation. Life of law as has been well 
remarked by a great jurist is not logic but 
experience. This all important factor again 
is made up of opinion and sentiment, and 
deeper than opinion hes the spring of sentiment. 
The doctrine of corporations studied in this 
light shows that law is not a museum of art 
it is a representation of life. 
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MUNICIPAL CORPORATION :— Contd. PAGE. 


. All questions are decided by majority ; the whole 
members present at the meeting must not be less 


than one-third aa 500 
Inthe absence of Mayor Councellor « or - Alderman 
will preside in the meeting 500 
Minutes of the proceedings are open to inspection 
of any burgess on payment of fee— 509 
Any meeting to be held, notice will be given to the 
members before such meeting vee 500—510 
Such notice 1s to be signed by the Mayor ” 510 
Mayor has the power to call for meeting E 510 


If Mayor refuses to call a meeting, meeting may be 
called for by requisition of 5 members: in such 


cases, notice is to be signed by the Town clerk... 510 
In each borough, there shall be 4 quarterly meetings. 510 

The said rules in Enghsh laws apply mutatis 

mutandis in principles to India - . 511512 
In English law, council may delegate their powers .., 513 
The power of——to make byelaws "7 514 
No Byelaw is effective unless & until submitted to 

& confirmed by the Local Government 517 
Before its application, it should be published within 

the Municipal limits a 517 


In English law, council being delegated to make 
Byelaws, is consequently a legislative sovereign 


of a particular type m 517 
The Indian Law does not wae the T a 
sovereign legislative body i I any sense 517 





Legal capacity “of a is fully defined by the statute 

& theory of juristic persons must be modified by 

reference to exact words of the legislature—  ... 520—522 
Safety of the state overrides the safety of the indi- 


viduals... 522 
Liability of—for a mis- feasance attributable to the 
juristic person a . §22— 525 


should act just like any other individual 
when exercising a statutory power in 


strict conformity with the rule lee 525—533 
UNIVERSITY :— à 
These corporators form the Senate D Bi 564 


All duties & habilities are imposed on the Senate as 
body corporate a i on 564 
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UNIVERSITY :—Contd. | PAGE. 
Fellows are divided into (i) Ex-ofhcio (ii) ordinary... | 505 
Definition of ex-officio fellows 565 
Ordinary fellows are elected by registered graduates 

or Senate by Faculties nominated by Chancellor .. 565 
Fellows are assigned to several faculties by order 
of senate e = 505 
Senate is a large body delegating its powers to 
smaller body known as syndicate— 565 
Executive government of—is vested in the syndicate. 566 
Constitution of syndicate . 566—507 
One of the functions of ——Act is to confer degrees. 567 
Honorary degree 1s conferred by recommendation 
of the senate ... 567 
Power of -—conferred by the University Act to grant 
athliation & disafhliation of colleges on 508 


—-— with regard to the procedure to be 
followed in holding election of fellows 

ete. 508—500 
Indian -= are not independent corporations but 
are parts of state machinery. Governor- 
General in Council is by law competent 


to dictate terms to the— .., 509 
Coercive and controlling power over—resides in the 
Crown a 545 
Courts which take cognizance are called Chancellor’: S 
Courts F o. 545—540 
Different jurisdictional power rs over two English =- ~.. 540—549 


Jurisdiction of—courts does not extend to cases 
where Chancellor or Vice-cbancellor is bimself 


sued 7” a me m 5.48 
Colleges in English—distinguished from Indian 

representatives 549 
In India colleges are educ ational institutions affiliated 

to—not corporations In any sense 549 
A peculiarity of colleges elected by a portion of the 

whole collegiate body 551552 
Naming of collese—is attached to the grant: in 

English 552 
Power of admission to a college depends absolutely i 

upon the will of the collegian body— | 553a 5 5 


Founder of college has no power of making addition 
of member without a fresh grant from the Crown... 554—555 
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„Administration of trust funds by college 
Legislature has brought the collages in line with other ` 
corporation pa 
Law of—in India is modified by University Act 
Act of 1857, defined the constitution and 





powers with regard to property of the. 


University of Calcutta— ‘ 
————Under the new University Act of 1904 not 
only a teaching but a supervising corpora- 
tion with powers to appoint professiors 
CLG. gis 
asa corporation ‘consists of Chancellor, 
Vice-Chancellor, Rector, exofficio fellows 
and ordinary fellows 7 
History of the growth of — ... it 








m as a corporation was separated from constituent 
colleges 


—=——asserted its authority on the colleges 


—-——Is a big corporation contained within it the 
smaller portions : colleges 

Colleges constituted of the visitors the head etc. 

Visitor was virtually the successor of the founder 
and had the power to investigate the affairs of the 
college | | 

Head of :—called warden master ete. 

Elected by fellows :— 

He presided over the fellows a 

Fellows originally named by the founder -onstivnted 


a close- body oi oa aa 
Their number is limited by er E , 
Lecturers, readers and tutors are persons supported 

on are stipends . ves 


----—-regarded as lay corporation and the crown can- 
not take e away from them any rights that have 
subsisted in them | 

————treated as civil corporation by Courts 

Legal characteristics of English~ 
a person becomes a corporation of—by matriculation 

———-~becomes.a corporation of a college when he is 
elected a scholar or fellow 

---~--Of Oxford and Cambridge were incorporated by 
charters from the Crown 


79 ' 


eas 


563 


504 


534—539 


539 
539 


540 
540 
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UNIVERSITY :— Contd. PAGE, 
Visitation of—prescribed by law 7 mn 543 
Founder, or his heirs, and in their default the 

Crown is the visitor of—established with 

endowments ee 543—544 
Visitorial power is inseperable from foundership . §44—-545 
Visitorial powers lie in appointer and his successor 550 

COUNCIL :— 

In England Municipal Corporation consists of 
Mayor——and Alderman.. 503 
According to English Law——should conduct the 
business of the borough with Mayor as their 
president : all questions are decided by majority ; 
the whole members present must not be less than 
one-third 509 
———has the power to call for meeting, “when such 
meeting is refused by Mayor 510 
Members of —will preside in the meeting in absence 
of Mayor N 509 

———may be delegated to make byelaws ... m 517 

———thus a legislative Sovereign of a particular type .. 517. 

SENATE :— 

Corporators in an university form the— ni 564 
All duties and liabilities are imposed on the AS 
a body corporate ia 504 
— ——is a large body delegating its powers to smaller 
body known as syndicate 565 
Function of——to confer degrees 507 
Honorary degrees are conferred by recom mendation 
of— 507 
CHANCELLOR :— 
University consists of——Vice-chancellor and Fellows 562—564 
All powers of university by the University Act, are 
vested in——Vice-chancellor and fellows 564 
Honorary degree conferred by the Senate, must be 
confirmed by— as es 567 
ALDERMAN :— 
In England Municipal corporation consists of Mayor, 
Councella 993 


According to English law, the business of the 
horough | is conducted hy Mayor, Councellor and— 


999 
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ALDERMAN :—Conéd. 


In the absence of Mayor, Councellor or—will preside 
in the meeting = ea 
Notice of meeting Is to be viven to— n. sas 


VICE-CHANCELLOR :— 
University 1n India, consists of Chancellor,—and 
fellows: they form as body corporate known as 


senate eds Y 
mis an executive head of the syndicate ni 
The executive government of university shall consist 

of—as chairman etc. He an os 


FELLOWS :— 
Senate is composed of Chancellor Vice-chancellor 








and— Hi nom 
are divided into (1) Exofficio— ... a 

(11) ordinary— 
Delinition of exoficio— —... on ee 
Ordinary are elected by registered graduates 


etc. 





nominated by Chancellor— ve 
are assigned to several faculties by senate ... 
Procedure to be followed in holding election of— . 
———originally named by founder constituted a 
close body "e l 
's number is limited by statute i 


n gs 





SYNDICATE :— 
Senate ts a large body delegating its power to smaller 
body known as— ma 
Constitution of— y m P 
zxecutive government ol university is vested in 
the— pee a4 hos ber 


IDOL i 


is a juridical person by the conseeretion of its image. 
—-—-not a material—but a diety enshrined ın the 
Image... 
Corporate character of a Hindu diety represented by 
an—is established in the famous Dakor Temple 


case i vii a 
Under the Hindu Law juridical persons have | aken 
the ideal form symbolized by image .., as 
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595 
565 
568—509 


540 
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505 
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. Hindu diety as—as a corporation sole must be 
distinguished from other corpora- 
tion sole a 
t belongs to— 
but its management must be left to some 


person as shebait ee Pe 341 
Gift to an—-not in existance is valid according to 
Full Bench decision in 37C. page 128 E 34l 


MOHANT, MANAGER OR SHERAIT :— 


of religious endowments are corpora- 





tion sole... o 341342 
— —— holds properly for the idol an 330 
Office of -—-~~——-—may vest in a single person or 
in a number of cases 342 
Founder has the right to nominate——and direct the 
mode of succession to the office 7 roe 
——-~—he taken as a corporation sole as he has 


rights & duties other than those he has 
In a private capacity & he has added 


rights because he holds an office a Bye 
Manager of a quosi trustee for the 
benefit of the idol & therefore has no 
power to allienate the hereditory 
ofice— o as 575 
ENDOWMENTS :— 
juridically divided into 
i) Esta blishment ae E 577 
(1i) foundations a ves 578—588 
distinction between charitable society & 
association o a if 579 
Foundation 1s regarded as an enlarged association .,, 5X8 
Foundation theory consists of (i) corporative substra- 
tum (11) Proprietorial representa- 
tive a A a 588—580 
Landed—-——are inalienable | om 592 
Juridical capacity in~-—is limited by severe restric- 
lions i a pia ot $93 
COLLEGE :— | 
—-——js a separate lostitulion from university i 539 


university asserts Its authority on— — ,,. z 539 
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LLEGE :— Contd. PAGE. 
— is a smaller corporation contained within 
university isi 540 
ae COnStituted of visitors, the head etc. we 540 
visitor is virtually the successor of the 
founder of——and has the power to 
investigate the affairs of— ... = SAO 
Head of—called Warden, Master, etc. elected by 
fellows | se 7 540 
ee presides over the fellows = 540 
— ———-—in English university distinguished from 
Indian representatives... 549 





in India is educational institution affiliated 
to university, not corporation In any 


sense as san 549 
Visitors of—-—-are appointed by founders a 550 
A peculiarity of——-elected by a portion of the whole 
collegiate body —... vee 551-552 

Naming of-- ——is attached to grants in English 
university S 552 

—— —like other corporation does all juristic acts 
bv common seal... a; 553 

Power of admission to a——-depends absolutely upon 
the collegiate body = 553—554 


Founder of——has no power of making addition of 
member without a fresh grant 





Irom the Crown ou ee 55477555 
Administration of trust funds by— -557—555 
ts brought in line with corporation by le gis- 
ture T ve . 500—501 
MAYOR i-— 
In England Municipal — consists of— 
Alderman & Council.. oi 504 
works of the borough are conducted with—as 
president 500) 
In the absence of——councellor and Alderman will 
preside in the meeting —... i ae 509 
Notice of meeting to be given to the members of 
corporation, is to be signed by— ma 510 
———has the power to call for meeting l S10 


| fere fuses to call for meeting, meeting may be 
called*for by requisition of § me mbers = 510 
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